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THE  PECKS  IN  CAMP 


CHAPTER  I 

OUT    TO    PASTURE 

"Do  you  know  what  they're  going  to  do 
with  us?'  Donald  Peck  asked  his  brother,  as 
the  twins  strolled  homeward  after  a  first 
swim  that  beat  the  average  by  at  least  three 
weeks.  They  walked  slowly  because  they 
wanted  their  hair  to  dry  on  the  way,  so  that 
if  they  met  Mollie  in  the  hall  she  would  not 
feel  inspired  to  cross-examine  them  and  make 
needless  trouble.  They  were  disobeying  no 
commands,  but  it  was  better  for  the  present 
to  keep  the  subject  of  swimming  out  of  gen- 
eral discussion. 

"Leave  us  behind,'  answered  Duncan. 
"Since  we  pretended  we  wanted  to  go,  Moll 
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has  made  such  a  row  that  they  won 't  take  us. 
Nobody  wants  us  anyway,  except  Mother. ' 

"I  couldn't  be  hired  to  go/  said  Donald. 
"The  voyage  is  all  right,  but  where 's  the  fun 
in  being  dragged  round  museums  and  picture 
galleries  and  churches  all  summer!' 

"I'd  rather  be  with  the  bunch  than  spend 
the  summer  at  Aunt  Lucy's.' 

Donald's  face  lengthened.  "That'd  be 
fierce,  wouldn't  it?'  he  said,  and  for  a  half 
minute  considered  in  judicial  silence  the 
suggestion.  Presently  his  face  brightened. 
"There's  nothing  in  it,"  he  asserted  posi- 
tively. ' i  She  wouldn  't  have  us ! ' 

"You  can't  blame  her  for  that.  She  had 
me  once  alone  and  things  went  wrong  all  the 
time.  The  more  I  tried  to  keep  out  of 
trouble,  the  more  I  ran  into  it/ 

"She  couldn't  stand  the  pair  of  us,  anyway. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  like!  I'd  like  to  go  up 
into  the  Canadian  woods  with  a  guide  and 
hunt  and  canoe  and  fish  all  summer. ' 

Duncan  threw  at  his  twin  a  glance  of 
amusement.  "And  I'd  like  to  be  apprenticed 
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for  three  months  to  an  aeroplane-maker,  and 
sail  round  at  night  over  the  town  like  a  bat, 
and  frighten  people.' 

"You're  talking  rot!"  growled  Donald. 

"So  are  you,'  returned  the  other  quietly. 
"They  aren't  going  to  turn  us  loose,  and 
don't  you  believe  it.  What  I'm  afraid  of  is 

•/ 

having  to  board  all  summer  with  Mr. 
Price." 

The  prospect  of  long  weeks  under  the 
schoolmaster's  eye  was  not  entirely  to  the  lik- 
ing of  Master  Donald.  He  weighed  the  pros 
and  cons  for  some  time  before  replying  "We 
might  do  worse.  If  he'd  let  us  alone,  and 
give  us  enough  to  eat,  we  could  put  up  with 
him  for  three  months.' 

"But  he  wouldn't  let  us  alone — I  mean  he 
wouldn't  let  me  alone.  He'd  probably  ex- 
pect me  to  do  summer  studying.  He's  sweet 
on  you  because  you  get  good  marks,  but  that 
doesn't  help  me  any/ 

"I  don't  know  but  we'd  better  go  with  the 
crowd  after  all,'  concluded  Donald.  "We 
can  dodge  most  of  the  pictures  and  the  his- 
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torical  things  if  we  go  at  it  right.  Three 
months  at  Price's  would  drag  out  pretty 
long. ' 

But  the  matter  was  not  destined  to  be  left 
to  the  whimsical  decision  of  the  twins.  Mr. 
Peck  listened  quietly  to  Dorothy's  argument 
that  the  boys  would  gain  little  benefit  from 
the  trip  abroad,  and  to  Mollie's  spiteful  as- 
sertion that  "it  would  be  perfectly  horrid  to 
be  plagued  with  them  all  the  time";  but  he 
made  his  plans  irrespective  of  counsel,  and 
divulged  them  to  no  one  but  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  Only  when  the  packing  began  did 
the  twins  learn  their  fate.  They  were  not  to 
be  taken  on  the  journey;  neither  were  they  to 
be  left  to  their  own  devices,  nor  to  the  con- 
scientious care  of  the  schoolmaster,  nor  to 
torment  the  well-ordered  existence  of  Aunt 
Lucy.  They  were  booked  for  a  summer 
camp  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

A  few  days  before  the  end  of  June  the  Peck 
family  were  together  at  the  pier  in  New 
York,  where  the  huge  Mauritania  smoked 
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in  contemptuous  indifference  while  hundreds 
of  human  ants  swarmed  over  her  decks  and 
clusters  of  Liliputian  trunks  dropped  un- 
ceasingly into  the  cavern  of  her  hold.  Never 
before  and  never  after  did  the  twins  so  re- 
gret their  exclusion  from  the  expedition  of 
the  family.  The  confusion  on  the  dock  and 
on  board,  the  press  of  eager  people,  the  en- 
trancing sights  of  the  river,  the  endless  mys- 
teries housed  in  the  great  ship,  the  imagined 
delights  of  the  voyage — all  combined  to  fill 
their  hearts  with  yearning  and  a  sense  of  un- 
fair treatment.  They  lingered  a  sad  half- 
hour  on  the  pier  watching  the  monster  as  it 
drew  slowly  away,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  its 
comfortable  berth,  swung  clumsily  in  the  river 
and  crept  toward  the  sea. 

' '  There 's  no  use  crying  about  it, ' '  said  Don- 
ald, peering  into  his  brother's  sober  face. 
"You  said  you  didn't  want  to  go.' 

"I'm     not     crving."     returned     Duncan 

•/ 

stoutly,  "and  I  don't  want  to  go,  either!  It 
seemed  pretty  nice  on  board,  but  the  voyage 
will  be  over  in  a  week  and  then  they'll  have  to 
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pay  for  all  the  fun  they've  had.  I'll  take  rny 
chance  in  the  camp.' 

"Moll  won't  be  there,  anyway,"  said  Don- 
ald. "That  counts  for  something!' 

By  this  time  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Orton,  a  so- 
called  "councillor'  of  the  camp,  in  whose 
charge  the  boys  had  been  placed,  that  they 
had  been  left  long  enough  to  their  grief.  He 
came  forward  therefore  to  suggest  that  if 
they  were  to  get  luncheon  and  make  their  pur- 
chases in  season  for  the  ball  game,  they  must 
be  moving.  The  smiling  readiness  with 
which  the  twins  accepted  this  suggestion  re- 
assured Mr.  Orton ;  they  needed  no  coddling. 

When  Mr.  Orton 's  convoy  boarded  the 
train  in  Boston  on  the  following  morning,  it 
had  received  several  accessions.  Ned  Par- 
sons and  Roy  Elkins  sat  just  in  front  of  the 
Pecks.  They  fluttered  the  leaves  of  maga- 
zines and  pretended  to  read,  but  their  chief 
occupation  for  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
journey  was  a  give-and-take  of  frank  com- 
ments on  each  other's  person,  character,  and 
experiences.  Eoy  was  tall  and  slight,  with 
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glasses  which  he  was  continually  resetting  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  a  rather  effemi- 
nate voice.  The  frailty  indicated  by  his 
physique  apparently  did  not  extend  to  his 
mind,  certainly  not  to  his  speech.  In  vocab- 
ulary and  keenness  of  repartee  he  easily  out- 
pointed Ned,  a  vigorous  lad  with  sharp  fea- 
tures, blue  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  bristling 
head  of  light  hair.  They  were  both  polite  to 
the  Pecks,  answering  all  questions  with  a 
frankness  of  censure  or  praise  that  showed 
them  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  new- 
comers at  once  to  the  full  rights  of  fellow- 
ship. 

A  few  seats  away  were  the  dark-skinned 
Martinez  brothers  from  Porto  Kico,  like  the 
Pecks  making  their  first  adventure  in  camp. 
They  sat  very  quiet  in  their  places,  one  a 
straight,  square-shouldered  youngster  with  a 
thick  neck  and  round,  stolid  countenance,  the 
other  unathletic  in  body  and  shy  in  manner, 
an  excitable  nature  revealing  itself  in  his  bi^1 
uneasy  black  eyes.  To  these  also  the  friendly 
veterans  gave  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  accept- 
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ing  them  with  provisional  approval,  as  likely 
to  add  to  the  amusement  of  camp  life. 

One  other  hoy  was  included  in  Mr.  Orton's 
troupe,  Wehster  Bartley  by  name,  a  little 
younger  than  the  Pecks,  who  had  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  much  en- 
gaged during  the  journey  in  playing  the 
noisy  buffoon  with  two  young  men  in  the  seat 
behind,  one  of  them  an  uncle  who  was  escort- 
ing him  to  camp.  Young  Barfley  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  twins.  He  evidently  fancied  that 
he  was  making  a  fine  show  of  cleverness  and 
audacity.  The  uncle  seemed  an  abettor  in 
the  horseplay,  and  indeed  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  length  to  which  it  was  car- 
ried. He  laughed  uproariously  as  he  re- 
turned Webster's  slaps  at  his  ribs  with  the 
morning  paper  by  a  light  tap  on  the  boy's 
head  with  a  magazine.  When  his  nephew, 
growing  bolder,  seized  the  magazine  and 
tossed  it  through  the  open  window,  he  affected 
unconcern  at  the  loss,  and  still  continued  to 
smile,  though  evidently  with  some  effort. 
After  an  interval  of  miscellaneous  worrying 
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the  youth  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  using  the 
chocolate  purchased  for  him  by  his  uncle  from 
the  train  boy  as  ammunition  with  which  to 
pelt  the  giver.  "\Vith  the  best  will  in  the 
world  no  amusement  can  be  found  in  receiv- 
ing a  sticky  blot  of  chocolate  on  one's  shirt 
front,  and  uncle  rebelled.  Whereupon  Mas- 
ter Webster  laid  hold  of  his  elder's  panama 
and  shied  it  a  dozen  feet  up  the  aisle.  Boil-, 
ing  with  suppressed  wrath,  the  uncle  gath- 
ered his  possessions  and  made  for  the  smok- 
ing car,  rescuing  his  hat  on  the  way. 

"The  fresh  kid!'  growled  Donald  in  dis- 
gust. "Why  didn't  the  man  soak  him  one!' 

Duncan  was  too  full  for  utterance,  but  Ned 
called  back  over  the  top  of  the  seat:  "Too 
bad  he  cleared  out.  I  was  just  going  to  offer 
to  lend  him  a  few  punches  for  that  mamma's 
darling.' 

"You  can  use   'em  yourself  by  and  by,' 
said  Duncan. 

Such  was  the  quota  which  Councillor  Orton 
led  into  camp. 


CHAPTEE  II 


WHO'S  WHO 


AT  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  bugle 
call  routed  our  friends  from  bed.  Donald 
grumbled  a  little  at  the  early  hour.  He  had 
no  reason  to  complain,  however,  as  he  had 
turned  in  with  the  rest  at  nine,  and  ten  hours' 
uninterrupted  sleep  is  a  good  night's  work 
for  man  or  boy.  The  fellows  in  the  cots  near 
him  were  already  on  their  feet,  slipping  off 
pajamas  in  preparation  for  the  morning 
plunge  in  the  lake.  Duncan  was  already 
girding  himself  with  a  towel  when  Donald 
crawled  out,  in  time  to  see  Ned  Parsons  dex- 
terously snap  off  Webster  Bartley's  blanket 
and  drag  the  young  gentleman  himself, 
squealing  with  wrath,  from  the  cot.  Mr. 
Brooks,  the  councillor  who  governed  in 
West  Lodge — glorified  by  its  occupants  under 
the  name  Aristocracy  Hall — had  to  explain  to 
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Webster  that  the  programme  of  the  day  be- 
gan with  a  dip  in  the  lake,  and  half  urge,  half 
force  the  disgruntled  boy  forth. 

The  sky  was  overcast  and  a  fresh  north- 
erly breeze  roughened  the  steel-gray  surface 
of  the  lake.  Farther  out  whitecaps  were  run- 
ning. Webster,  to  whom  the  water  looked 
anything  but  tempting,  stood  irresolute  on 
the  sand,  watching  his  companions  as  they 
dashed  in,  dipped  under  like  waterfowl  and 
emerged  to  dance  off  the  drops  and  scrub 
themselves  dry. 

" Hurry  up,  Webster!'  sang  out  Mr.  Or- 
ton,  who  was  in  charge  that  morning. 
"You'll  be  late  for  breakfast.  In  you  go!' 

But  in  Webster  did  not  go — at  least,  not 
immediately.  He  still  stood  scowling  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  casting  about  for  a  plausi- 
ble excuse  to  avoid  the  bath  altogether,  when 
Pete  Talbot,  a  brown-armed  youngster  some 
three  years  his  junior,  managed  as  he  waded 
out  to  send  a  full  splash  straight  at  the  loi- 
terer's chest.  Maddened  by  the  sting  of  the 
water,  AVebster  dropped  his  towel  and 
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darted  for  his  assailant,  who  scampered  for 
safety  into  the  lake.  Oblivious  in  his  wrath 
of  the  terrors  of  the  water,  Webster  started 
in  hot  pursuit.  He  was  just  on  the  point 
of  laying  hands  on  his  prey  when  the  boy 
sank,  swam  past  his  pursuer  under  water, 
and  coming  up  behind  him  cautiously  waded 
ashore.  The  shout  from  the  observers  on  the 
beach  as  Talbot  emerged  and  made  full  speed 
for  the  lodge  apprized  Webster  that  he  had 
missed  his  man. 

"Come  out  of  that,  Donald!"  called  Mr. 
Orton  to  a  boy  who  was  paddling  among  the 
waves.  "No  swimming  before  breakfast!' 

The  boy  gave  no  heed.  Mr.  Orton 's  face 
lost  its  pleasant  smile.  "Donald,  I  told  you 
to  come  out.  Do  you  understand  V 

The  swimmer  must  have  understood,  for 
his  ears  were  good  and  Mr.  Orton 's  voice 
was  loud  enough  to  carrv  twice  the  distance; 

o  »/ 

but  there  came  no  sign  of  obedience  to  the 
command.  The  councillor's  patience  began 
to  fail  him.  Such  audacious  insubordination 
in  a  new  boy  threatened  the  whole  system  of 
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cainp  discipline.  Mr.  Orton  advanced  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  putting  into  liis  words  all 
the  sternness  he  could  muster,  bellowed: 

''Donald  Peck!  I've  told  you  twice  to 
come  out.  Obey  me  instantly,  or  there'll  be 
trouble ! ' 

' '  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ? ' '  came  a  quiet 
voice  from  behind.  "I  am  out.' 

The  councillor  turned  and  beheld  Master 
Donald  industriously  sawing  away  with  a 
towel  across  his  back.  The  lads  about  were 
chuckling  with  amusement. 

"Coine  out,  Duncan!'  called  Mr.  Orton, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself.  The  swimmer 
headed  inshore  immediately. 

Thus  were  the  ways  of  the  twins  first  made 
known  in  Kenokah  Camp.  As  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish as  two  fish  of  the  same  school,  they 
calmly  threw  upon  outsiders  the  responsi- 
bility of  identification  and  got  from  the  proc- 
ess all  the  fun  that  could  be  squeezed  out 
of  it.  From  long  association  they  worked 
the  game  instinctively  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. 
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The  occupants  of  West  Lodge  were  late 
to  breakfast  that  morning,  but  they  brought 
the  usual  hearty  appetites  and  an  unusual 
hilarity.  Their  house  now  possessed  an  at- 
traction which  they  could  confidently  oppose 
to  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  Old  Lodge. 
What  mattered  it  if  their  rivals  did  count 
among  their  number  the  most  popular  coun- 
cillor, the  best  mandolin  player,  the  best 
junior  swimmer,  a  governor's  son?  West 
Lodge  had  the  twins,  good  fellows  individu- 
ally but  matchless  in  combination.  What  in- 
finite possibilities  of  sport  their  presence 
promised! 

The  new  boys  chose  such  seats  as  they 
pleased  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  long 
tables.  Donald  and  Duncan  elected  dif- 
ferent tables.  "So  that  you  can't  get  a  line 
on  'em, ' '  whispered  Ned  to  Boy,  who  sat  next 
to  him.  "It's  a  part  of  the  scheme.  Aren't 
they  foxy!" 

From  the  head  of  his  table,  Dr.  Wright, 
the  director  of  the  camp,  covertly  studied  the 
new  faces,  the  two  Martinez  eating  in  shy 
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but  observant  silence,  Webster  Bartley,  whose 
expression  indicated  either  discontent  or 
homesickness,  and  the  unidentifiable  Pock 
who  was  listening  with  deep  interest  to  the 
exposition  of  the  customs  of  the  camp,  of- 
fered by  the  whole  circle  of  neighbors.  The 
Porto  Ricans  and  Bartley  would  naturally 
have  claimed  the  director's  especial  atten- 
tion, for  it  is  not  the  normal  but  the  ab- 
normal boy  who  gives  the  manager  of  a  camp 
the  most  concern.  This  morning,  however, 
duty  failed  to  hold  its  own  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  curiosity.  Dr.  Wright's  glance  kept 
recurring  to  the  Peck,  and  his  counterpart 
at  the  other  table.  The  faces,  feature  for 
feature,  seemed  identical,- -brown  hair, 
round  roguish  eyes,  full  cheeks,  nose  slightly 
tilted,  blunt  chin.  Strive  as  he  might,  he 
could  discover  no  distinguishing  mark.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  until  he  knew  them  bet- 
ter, to  take  no  chances;  he  would  call  each 
"Peck,"  and  let  both  answer  if  they  chose. 

After  breakfast,  beds  had  to  be  made  and 
possessions  put  in  order  for  the  inspection 
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of  the  officer  of  the  day,  before  the  morning 
diversions  could  begin.  Donald  and  Duncan 
were  among  those  whose  names  were  posted 
for  physical  examination.  Ned,  who  was 
consumed  by  interest  in  the  curious  pair, 
read  the  list  with  glee. 

"The  boss  will  get  you  fellows  when  he 
measures  you/  he  declared  to  Duncan. 
"He'll  find  the  strawberry  mark  all  right.' 

Duncan  laughed.  "No  one  needs  a  straw- 
berry mark.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  use 
your  eyes.' 

"  My  eyes  don't  help  me  any,'  retorted 
Ned.  "I  know  which  you  are  now,  because 
I  heard  the  other  one  of  you  call  you  Duncan ; 
but  if  the  two  of  you  should  go  behind  Head- 
quarters there  and  come  out  one  at  a  time, 
I  couldn't  be  sure  of  you." 

Dr.  Wright  found  himself  in  much  the  same 
dilemma  after  he  had  given  the  boys  their 
examinations.  AYith  the  cards  before  him  he 
could  affirm  that  Duncan  was  stronger  and 
possessed  a  bigger  biceps,  while  Donald  was 
half  a  centimeter  taller  and  covered  nearly 
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two  centimeters  more  on  the  measuring  rod 
by  stretch  of  arms.  These  slight  differences, 
whatever  might  be  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
a  police  detective,  were  poor  earmarks  for 
ready  identification. 

"How  do  you  tell  yourselves  apart?'  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Wright,  in  whimsical  despair, 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  cards  to  the  two 
youths  before  him. 

"We  don't  have  to,"  said  Donald. 

"When  I  go  to  bed  at  night,'  offered 
Duncan  soberly,  "I  repeat  my  name  to  my- 
self several  times.  Then  when  I  wake  up  in 
the  morning  I  always  know  who  I  am.' 

The  director  laughed.  "I'm  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  brand  you.  I  see  no  other  way 
to  avoid  confusion.' 

At  eleven  all  hands  gathered  for  the  morn- 
ing swim.  The  sloping  sandy  beach  before 
the  camp  gave  safe  access  to  the  greenhorns, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  long  wharf  a  tough 
spring-board  projected  over  fifteen  feet  of 
clear  water — a  board  that  would  yield  a  flip 
to  the  lightest  diver  in  the  camp,  or  lift  Mr. 
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Orton's  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  well 
into  the  air.  The  learners  waded  in  from 
the  beach  with  the  camp  swimming  master  in 
their  midst;  the  experts  took  to  the  wharf- 
end.  Outside  in  a  boat  a  councillor  did  pa- 
trol duty,  and  in  the  water  with  the  boys 
was  another. 

The  Pecks  joined  the  squad  on  the  wharf 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Here  they  were  put 
through  a  number  of  tests  suggested  by  Ned 
Parsons,  young  Pete  Talbot,  and  big  Alec 
Williams,  who  lived  with  the  older  set  in 
tents  and  passed  as  the  best  swimmer  in 
camp.  The  examination  evidently  showed 
them  entitled  to  first  class  certificates,  for 
Alec,  corning  upon  Duncan  as  he  paddled 
about  in  the  water,  informed  him  that  it  was 
customary  to  duck  all  new  boys  who  used  the 
springboard,  and  bade  him  prepare  to  go 
down.  Duncan  resisted  with  yells  of  defi- 
ance that  brought  Donald  to  his  assistance. 
Together  they  beset  Alec  like  sharks  about 
a  whale.  All  three  were  under  water  sev- 
eral times  before  the  older  boy  got  the 
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pair  separated  and  crowded  each  down  in 
turn. 

They  bobbed  up  again  like  corks,  shook  the 
water  from  their  eyes,  and  prepared  to  re- 
new the  struggle.  Their  adversary  was 
pushing  for  the  beach  with  long  side  strokes, 
to  help  Mr.  Manning,  the  swimming  master, 
instruct  the  kids. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  it  without  fighting, 
you  fool!'  commented  Ned,  as  Duncan 
scrambled  up  on  the  wharf.  "It  wouldn't 
have  been  half  so  bad.' 

"It's  more  fun  to  fight  him,'  panted 
Duncan.  "He's  a  strong  geezer,  isn't  he?" 

"Nice  fellow,  too.  He  wouldn't  have 
touched  you  if  he  didn't  know  you  were  good 
for  it." 

Duncan  swung  his  legs  over  the  wharf, 
getting  his  breath  and  eyeing  Williams  who 
stood  in  water  up  to  his  waist,  advising 
Roderick  Frazer  how  to  keep  his  feet  from 
sinking  when  he  struck  out  with  his  arms. 

Suddenly  Duncan  felt  an  inspiration — he 
was  subject  to  inspirations,  some  of  them 
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quite   unprofitable.     " Watch  me  get  him!' 
he  said,  and  slipped  into  the  water. 

" Don't  get  fresh,  now!'  yelled  Xed  after 
him,  but  Duncan  paid  no  heed  to  this  ex- 
hortation. He  floated  innocently  along  be- 
side the  wharf  until  he  reached  a  point  a 
'dozen  feet  in  front  of  the  amateur  teacher. 
Then  he  ducked,  swam  forward  under  water 
and  came  up  between  Alec's  legs.  The  big 
fellow  gave  a  sudden  start,  clutched  wildly 
downward  and  toppled  over. 

The  twins,  Xed,  Roy,  and  Peters  reclined 
on  the  bank  outside  West  Lodge  waiting  for 
the  signal  for  dinner.  Duncan's  jersey  with 
the  white  letter  K  lay  at  his  side.  He  was 
"getting  a  tan  on'  he  explained  to  Xed. 

"You'll  get  a  burn  on,  that's  what  you'll 
get, '  Ned  was  saying. 

Alec  Williams,  looking  very  big  and  grand 
in  a  white  shirt  under  a  Norfolk  jacket, 
stopped  in  front  of  the  group. 

"Which  of  you  two  was  it  that  tipped  me 
over?"  he  demanded  sternly. 
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"That's  for  you  to  tell,"  answered  Donald. 

Alec  meditated.  "I  think  I  shall  have  to 
duck  both  of  you  ten  times !' 

"That  wouldn't  be  right,'  said  Duncan. 
"It's  a  legal  maxim  that  it's  better  for  ten 
guilty  men  to  escape  rather  than  have  one 
innocent  person  suffer.  I've  heard  father 
say  so.' 

"That  kind  of  law  doesn't  go  in  camp. 
We  have  lynch  law  here.  All  suspects  are 
hanged.' 

With  this  Alec  went  his  way,  chuckling 
softly  to  himself. 

"What  did  you  want  to  get  us  into  that 
scrape  for,  Dun!'  complained  Donald. 
"You're  always  looking  for  trouble.' 

"I'd  tell  on  him,  if  I  were  you,'  put  in 
Roy  maliciously. 

"We  never  do  that.' 

Xed  rolled  over  beside  Duncan.  "Look 
here,  Dun,  you  said  this  morning  that  there 
was  a  way  to  distinguish  you  fellows.  Tell 
me  what  it  is?  I'll  never  let  on  about  it,  I 


swear. : 
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"Use  your  eyes  and  you'll  see,"  answered 
Duncan,  shortly. 

"Oh,  I  see!'  Ned's  statement  was  sar- 
castic. 

"Then  I  don't  need  to  tell  you." 

Ned  meditated  in  silence  while  the  others 
reviled  the  cook  for  delaying  dinner.  Pres- 
ently his  eyes  fell  on  the  jersey  and  a  new 
thought  occurred  to  him.  Lifting  himself 
leisurely  to  his  feet  he  strolled  into  the  house. 
On  his  return,  with  a  solicitude  for  comfort 
truly  suspicious,  he  spread  Duncan's  jersey 
on  the  ground  at  the  outskirts  of  the  group 
and  stretched  himself  upon  it.  Here,  while 
lying  on  his  elbow  with  his  back  to  his  com- 
panions, Ned  extracted  a  fountain  pen  from 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  drew  a  short  line 
across  the  corner  of  the  white  K. 

"I'll  bluff  along  with  that  for  awhile,'  he 
said  to  himself  complacently. 

Just  then  the  bugle  sounded,  and  Duncan, 
coming  suddenly  to  life,  jerked  the  jersey 
from  beneath  him. 
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THE   DISTINGUISHING    MARK 

AFTER  dinner  in  Kenokali  Camp,  there  is 
an  enforced  period  of  rest  known  as  the  di- 
gestion hour,  when  the  boys  read  or  lie  about 
and  indulge  in  aimless  talk.  For  the  crew 
of  Aristocracy  Hall  the  outside  world  pos- 
sessed but  a  shadowy  existence.  They  read 
letters  from  home,  and  they  sometimes  dis- 
cussed the  baseball  news  in  the  daily  papers 
which  were  always  to  be  found  in  Headquar- 
ters, but  their  interests  were  mainly  limited 
to  the  events  of  the  camp  and  the  history  of 
the  individuals  in  it. 

To-day,  as  the  group  stretched  itself  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  lodge,  Xed  Parsons  made 
much  of  his  newly  acquired  ability  to  attach 
the  right  name  to  each  of  the  twins. 

"Duncan  Peck,  Donald  Peck,'  he  repeated 
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proudly,  pointing  to  each  in  turn;  "I  could 
recognize  either  of  you  in  the  dark!" 

"So  I  could  you,  if  I  heard  you  speak,' 
said    Duncan    contemptuously.     "You    caw 
like  a  crow,  and  you're  always  on  the  same 
subject.    What  did  he  talk  ahout  last  year, 
Boy?" 

"The  first  part  of  the  summer  it  was  the 
fish  he  was  going  to  catch;  the  last  three 
weeks  he  didn't  think  of  much  else  but  the 
things  he'd  have  to  eat  when  he  got  home.' 

"He  talked  most  about  his  ferrets,'  said 
Pete  Talbot. 

"What  about  the  ferrets?'    asked  Donald. 

"Why,  he  had  a  couple  of  ferrets  that  he 
kept  in  a  box  in  the  cellar.  He  used  to  take 
them  out  and  carry  them  round  the  house  in 
his  pocket.' 

"What  happened  to  them,  Ned?" 

"Father  made  me  sell  them,"  said  Ned,  re- 
gretfully. 

"That's  a  queer  pet,'1  said  Donald.  "We 
had  a  crow  once  that  was  lots  of  fun.  He 
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stole  enough  during  the  two  months  we  kept 
him  to  last  a  thief  a  lifetime. ' 

Presently  they  fell  to  quizzing  the  Marti- 
nez brothers  about  Porto  Bico,  to  get  the  ex- 
citable Carlo  going  in  broken  English. 
When  this  amusement  failed,  Dicky  Sumner 
asked  Boy  to  draw  the  Crazy  House  for  the 
edification  of  the  Pecks.  Boy,  who  was  the 
artist  of  the  camp,  good-naturedly  sketched 
the  house,  with  its  nondescript  attachments, 
and  glibly  chanted : 

"Here  you  see  the  Crazy  House. 

Chorus  :     Yes,  it  is  the  Crazy  House  ! 

Here  you  see  the  keeper,  Kraus. 

Chorus :     Sure,  it  is  the  keeper,  Kraus ! 
Here  you  see  the  Mother-in-law. 

Chorus :     Yes,  it  is  the  Mother-in-law ! 

Here  you  see  the  old  Hee-haw. 

Chorus :     Sure,  it  is  the  old  Hee-haw  ! 
Crazy  house,  Keeper  Kraus, 
Mother-in-law,  Old  Hee-haw, 
You  are  crazy,  I  am  crazy, 
Come  and  join  our  crazy  crew ! ' 
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And  so  on  through  a  list  of  pairs  with  a 
chorus  lengthening  in  proportion,  until  the 
crowd  broke  under  the  strain  in  laughing  con- 
fusion. 

"Time's  up!'  cried  Ned,  jumping  to  his 
feet.  "Me  for  tennis.  Come  on,  Dun,  I'll 
play  you  three  sets.' 

"How  did  you  find  us  out,  Ned?'  asked 
Duncan,  as  they  hurried  over  to  the  field  to 
make  sure  of  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
courts. 

Ned  tapped  his  temple  with  his  forefinger. 
"My  great  powers  of  observation!' 

"That's  right,'  said  Duncan,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  "Most  people  never  see  it  at 
all." 

Ned  racked  his  brains  for  a  question  that 
would  lead  Duncan  to  divulge  what  it  was 
that  people  did  not  see,  but  his  conversa- 
tional cleverness  was  not  equal  to  his  "pow- 
ers of  observation.'  Disgusted  with  his  in- 
ability to  take  advantage  of  the  opening,  Ned 
resolved  to  recover  his  self-respect  by  beat- 
ing his  opponent  three  straight  sets.  He  did 
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win  the  first  set  6 — 4,  but  after  that  Duncan 
kept  him  jumping  for  drives  on  the  back  line, 
and  took  the  other  sets  6 — 3  and  6 — 2. 

Xow  Xed  was  a  young  person  endowed 
with  many  virtues.  He  was  not  selfish  or 
self-centered,  and  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
a  mean  or  unsportsmanlike  action  if  he  knew 
what  he  was  about ;  but  he  always  played  his 
best  to  win,  and  when  he  lost,  if  the  terms 
of  the  contest  were  at  all  fair,  he  judged  him- 
self sternly.  His  failure  to  detect  the  Pecks' 
secret  likewise  nettled  him;  it  seemed  a  re- 
flection on  his  intelligence,  like  the  inability 
to  see  the  point  of  a  joke. 

"I  mean  to  play  a  lot  of  tennis  this  sum- 
mer,' Duncan  announced,  as  they  started 
back  to  camp.  "I  don't  have  much  of  it  at 
home.' 

Ned  found  no  comfort  in  this  remark. 
"What  do  you  dof  he  asked,  slapping  vi- 
ciously at  a  long  spear  of  grass  with  his 
racquet. 

"Oh,  we  ride  our  bicycles  and  swim  and 
play  ball  and  fool  round  with  the  automobile, 
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when  we  can  get  it.  In  the  fall  we  play  foot- 
ball." 

"Western  football  teams  aren't  much.' 

"That's  because  we  have  to  furnish  so 
many  men  to  Eastern  elevens.  They  know 
how  to  play  baseball  in  Ohio.  Lots  of  pro- 
fessionals come  from  our  region.' 

"Did  you  play  on  your  school  nine?' 

Duncan  laughed  outright  at  the  suggestion. 
"Of  course  not.  They  have  lots  of  better 
fellows  than  I.  I  tried  for  the  track  team, 
though. ' 

" What 'd  you  run?" 

"I  didn't  run  anything.  I  made  a  bluff  at 
the  half-mile.' 

This  statement  restored  Ned's  spirits  at 
once.  He  also  had  experimented  with 
running  in  his  school  in  Boston,  and  had  even 
gained  some  slight  distinction  among  the 
juniors.  Here  was  a  chance  to  make  up  for 
his  defeat  on  the  tennis  court. 

"I'll  race  you  to  the  lodge,'  he  proposed, 
stopping  short  in  the  road.  "What  do  you 

say?" 
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"I'm  game,'  said  Duncan,  "but  you'll 
beat  me.' 

And  Ned,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  did  beat 
him,  by  some  ten  feet  in  eighty  yards. 

"I'm  no  good  on  a  sprint,'  remarked 
Duncan,  as  they  stretched  themselves  on  the 
porch  to  rest. 

"I'll  run  you  a  mile,"  Ned  offered  eagerly. 
"We  can  go  down  the  North  Road  to  the  cor- 
ner and  back  through  the  woods.  We'll  get 
Donald  and  Eoy  to  act  as  judges,  and  put  up 
a  box  of  candy  on  it.' 

Duncan  did  not  answer.  He  lay  on  his 
back,  gazing  with  half-opened  lids  at  the  top 
of  the  big  oak  swaying  its  glossy  leaves  in 
the  sunlight.  A  queer  smile  flickered  about 
his  lips. 

"Come,  be  a  sport  and  take  me  up!  It's 
your  own  distance.' 

"Wait  till  I've  got  used  to  things,"  said 
Duncan,  at  length.  "Sometime  I'll  do  it.' 

That  night  Mr.  Gough,  a  tall,  straight  man 
with  a  pointed  beard,  held  forth  at  the  camp 
fire  on  the  joys  of  studying  ferns  and  rocks. 
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Mr.  Gough  knew  little  of  sports  but  a  great 
deal  about  natural  history.  Indeed,  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  pose  him  with  any- 
thing that  lived  or  grew  or  could  be  dug  out 
of  the  ground — a  fact  which  the  members  of 
the  camp  had  already  proved  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  only  deficiency  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  science  councillor  lay  in  his  ig- 
norance of  the  habits  of  the  male  young  of 
the  genus  homo.  The  boys,  however,  took 
him  as  he  was  and  good-naturedly  charged 
him  up  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  camp 
experience.  He  knew  his  bugs  and  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Wright's. 

After  Mr.  Gough's  exhortation,  Mr.  Orton 
related  an  anecdote  from  his  experience  in 
Yale,  which  Dr.  Wright  matched  with  one 
from  Harvard.  Then  Roy,  with  consider- 
able detail  furnished  by  his  own  imagination, 
gave  a  version  of  a  dispute  between  the  Pecks 
as  to  which  should  take  a  whipping  appointed 
for  Donald.  Duncan  had  claimed  that  it  was 
his  turn  and  insisted  on  his  rights. 

" That's  nothing,"  interposed  Duncan,  re- 
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belling  at  the  inference  that  lie  was  more 
generous  than  his  brother.  "I  wore  two 
pairs  of  pants  and  it  didn't  hurt  at  all. 
Once  Don  stayed  a  whole  hour  after  school 
for  me  so  that  I  could  go  to  a  show.' 

"How  did  you  work  it?"  asked  Talbot. 

"It  was  easy.  We  both  got  excused  the 
last  hour,  and  changed  clothes.  When  we 
went  back,  I  took  Don's  seat  and  he  took 
mine.  He  had  to  do  extra  algebra  examples 
the  whole  hour. ' 

"And  do  them  all  wrong  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ception,' put  in  Donald,  laughing.  "That 
was  the  hardest  part  of  it.' 

"What  did  you  change  your  clothes  for?' 
inquired  Dicky  Sumner,  a  contemporary  and 
intimate  of  Talbot 's.     Dicky's  interest  in  the 
twins  was  quite  as  keen  as  Ned's. 

"They  used  to  make  us  wear  different 
clothes  in  school,'  Duncan  explained. 

"That's  a  suggestion  that  we  may  have  to 
adopt  before  the  summer  is  over,'  said  Dr. 
Wright. 

"We    don't    need    to,'     Ned    proclaimed 
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• 

boldly.  "Boy  and  I  are  on  to  'em.  They 
can't  fool  us!" 

So  Duncan  himself  believed  until  the  next 
morning.  Ned  hailed  him  outside  the  dining- 
room  to  propose  that  he  go  out  for  morning 
ball  practice.  He  noticed  then  for  the  first 
time  that  Ned  looked  at  his  body,  not  at  his 
face,  before  calling  him  by  name.  As  the 
squad  left  the  ball  ground  he  caught  Ned's 
eye  again  fixed  on  his  breast.  Instinctively 
he  lowered  his  chin  and  surveyed  himself. 

"What's  the  matter?"  demanded  Ned. 

"I  was  wondering  why  you  were  looking  at 
my  jersey." 

"I  was  admiring  it,  it's  so  nice  and  fresh. 
A  month  from  now  it  won't  look  so  pretty.' 

But  Duncan  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
facile  explanation.  He  arranged  with  Don- 
ald before  the  swim  that  they  should  ex- 
change names  when  they  addressed  each  other 
in  the  water..  So  as  they  dove  and  splashed 
and  swam  short  races,  or  sat  with  their  com- 
rades on  the  edge  of  the  wharf  like  a  row  of 
penguins  on  a  rock,  Duncan  was  Donald,  and 
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Donald  was  Duncan.  And  Ned,  who  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  snare  set  for  him,  walked 
straight  into  the  trap.  Taking  his  cue  from 
the  brothers'  own  lips,  he  applied  the  names 
as  he  heard  them,  with  perfect  assurance. 
It  was  ''don't  dive  into  me,  Donald!'  "I'll 
drown  you,  Duncan,  if  you  catch  my  leg 
again!'  "I'll  race  you,  Don,  twenty  long 
strokes" — always  wrong. 

Satisfied  now  that  Ned  was  working  a  bold 
bluff,  Duncan  left  the  water  before  the  coun- 
cillor's summons,  and  scampered  up  to  the 
lodge,  eager  as  a  detective  on  a  new  clew. 
Spreading  his  jersey  out  on  his  bed,  he  laid 
Donald's  beside  it.  The  telltale  ink  line  on 

i 

the  corner  of  the  K  drew  his  eye  immediately. 

"Smart  in  Boston,  ain't  they!'  he  mut- 
tered. "He  pretty  nearly  got  it  out  of  me, 
too!" 

With  pen  and  ink  from  the  house  writing- 
table,  he  made  a  duplicate  mark  on  Donald's 
jersey.  '  "That'll  fix  him,'  he  assured  him- 
self as  he  complacently  surveyed  his  work. 
* '  We  '11  have  it  on  him  all  right. ' 
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The  twins  dawdled  over  their  dressing. 
The  crowd  melted  speedily  away,  the  major- 
ity, as  usual,  to  settle  like  fowls  at  midday  in 
the  shade  outside  and  jest  away  the  time 
while  the  cook  delayed  dinner. 

'  'What's  the  matter  with  you,  Dun !"  called 
Ned  as  a  Peck  in  a  marked  jersey  stalked  up 
to  the  group.  "I  could  dress  and  undress 
half  a  dozen  times  while  you've  been  at  it. 

V 

You  Westerners  are  dead  slow.' 

"I'm  not  Dun,  I'm  Don,'  proclaimed  the 
twin  with  dignity. 

"Ned  Parsons,  you're  a  fake!'  sang  out 
Duncan  from  the  doorway.  "You  have 
cheek,  to  be  scrawling  ink  marks  on  my  nice 
new  jersey.  I'll  make  you  buy  me  another ! ' 

Roy  started  a  hoot  which  his  high-pitched 
voice  turned  into  a  shriek  while  Ned  stared 
sheepishly  from  one  twin  to  the  other.  He 
was  caught  and  he  knew  it,  but  his  assurance 
did  not  desert  him. 

"Buy  you  nothing!'  he  growled. 
"You're  a  fresh  pair  of  gazabos  !' 
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NED  PARSONS  took  the  badinage  of  his  com- 
rades with  a  good-natured  indifference  that 
soon  gained  him  respite.  There  is  no  lasting 
satisfaction  in  jeering  when  the  jeers  glance 
like  bullets  from  the  surface  of  water.  The 
incident  was  for  a  day  or  two  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  but  after  that  it  yielded,  like  other 
amusing  happenings,  to  the  novelties  which 
the  succeeding  day  brought  forth.  Duncan 
alluded  to  it  only  on  special  occasions  when 
Ned,  who  liked  to  point  out  the  short-comings 
of  the  Middle  West,  seemed  to  require  the 
medicine  of  a  personal  argument. 

i  fact,  the  mystery  of  the  "Who's  Who" 
ol  iie  twins  had  already  lost  much  of  its  in- 

V 

i    by  the  end  of  their  second  week  in 

''•ys  quickly  grow  accustomed  to  the 

i  ,'.     When  the  two  Pecks  were  together, 
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as  was  ordinarily  the  case,  one  could  gather 
all  the  information  necessary  from  their  con- 
versation. When  but  one  was  present,  it 
made  no  difference  what  he  was  called, 
whether  Don  or  Dun  or  simply  Peck. 
Neither  insisted  on  absolute  accuracy  of  ad- 
dress, and  one  was  as  good  as  the  other  to 
have  in  a  crowd. 

Among  the  camp  duties  assigned  every 
morning  to  the  boys  was  the  task  of  carrying 
the  mail  by  the  path  through  the  woods  to 
Kindge's  store.  It  was  on  the  second  Mon- 
day after  his  arrival  that  Donald  Peck  saw 
his  name  posted  as  letter  carrier  for  the  day. 
Eoy  Elkins,  who  did  not  share  his  friend 
Ned's  fancy  for  baseball,  volunteered  to  go 
with  him.  When  the  pair  reached  the  point 
where  the  path  dips  to  cross  Snyder's  Brook, 
Roy  threw  himself  down  on  the  bank. 

' '  Let  me  have  that  bag.  I  want  to  see  if  my 
letter  is  there.' 

"Of  course  it  is.  Do  you  think  I've 
pinched  it?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Roy  proceeded  to 
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loosen  the  cord  which  drew  the  neck  of  the 
bag  together  and  pour  the  contents  out  on 
the  ground.  There  he  examined  the  bundle 
of  letters,  commenting  on  the  probable  au- 
thorship of  each  as  he  slipped  them  one  at  a 
time  through  his  lean  fingers.  "Here  it  is  !' 
he  exclaimed  at  last,  holding  up  a  square  en- 
velope and  studying  it  with  a  grin.  "I  knew 
I'd  find  it." 

"Wonderful!" 

"Miss  Alice  Apthorpe,  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts. Last  week  it  was  Brooklyn,  Xew 

•/ 

York.     She's  gone  away  for  the  summer.' 

Donald  stared.  "What  are  you  writing 
her  for?" 

"I'm  not  writing  her.  It's  from  Mr. 
Gough.  Don't  you  know  that  hand?  Xo  one 
else  in  camp  can  make  such  pretty,  even,  little 
letters.  He  writes  her  every  day.  Gee,  but 

V  V  f 

this  is  a  fat  one !  He  must  have  put  in  all  his 
spare  time  on  it  yesterday. ' 

Donald  grew  interested.  "Does  he  get 
one  every  day,  too?' 

"Every  blessed  time  the  bag  goes  over,  it 
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carries  a  letter  for  Miss  Alice  and  brings 
back  one  for  Dr.  George.  He's  Doctor  now. 
We've  always  called  him  Mister,  but  he  got 
some  kind  of  a  degree  last  Commencement 
that  makes  him  a  doctor.' 

"Supposing  we  keep  back  a  few  letters  and 
bring  'em  all  in  a  bunch.' 

"That  would  be  a  mean  trick  to  play  on 
the  poor  man.' 

"They  must  both  be  dippy  to  write  letters 
every  day,'  opined  Donald.  "It's  all  I  can 
do  to  fill  up  three  pages  once  a  week.  What 
do  they  want  to  make  you  show  your  letters 
to  the  councillor  for?' 

"They  made  that  rule  last  summer;  Archie 
Coburn  got  us  into  it.  He  used  to  write 
home  every  Sunday:  ' I  hope  you're  well. 
There's  nothing  to  tell.  Camp  K.  is  swell.' 
After  four  weeks  of  it,  his  mother  got  sore 
and  complained  to  Dr.  Wright. ' 

Donald's  thoughts  returned  to  Mr.  Gough's 
mania.  "I  suppose  it's  being  in  love  that 
makes  him  queer, ' '  he  concluded  at  length. 

"She  must  be  queer  to  fall  in  love  with 
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him !  If  it  was  Mr.  Orton,  now,  I  could  un- 
derstand it.'7 

1  i  Orton  's  nice,  isn  't  he  ? "  said  Donald.  ' 1 1 
like  that  fellow.  Did  he  really  play  on  the 
Yale  Varsity?" 

"I  believe  so,'  answered  Roy,  indiffer- 
ently. "I  don't  care  anything  about  your  old 
baseball.' 

"He's  going  to  get  up  a  game  between  the 
two  lodges.' 

"A  very  foolish  thing  to  do,  in  my  opin- 
ion." When  Roy  made  remarks  like  this, 
with  a  peculiar  inflection  in  his  treble  voice,  he 
seemed  very  much  like  an  elderly  lady  giving 
an  opinion  over  her  knitting  on  the  doings  of 
her  neighbors.  At  such  times  Ned  always 
called  him  Miss  Elkins. 

"Why?" 

"There's  enough  fool  talk  between  the 
houses  as  it  is.  After  we've  had  a  ball  game 
and  one  or  the  other  has  been  licked,  the  feel- 
ing will  be  worse.  He'd  better  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.' 

"I  don't  see  what  the  Old  Lodge  fellows 
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have  got  against  us.  All  we  did  was  to  call 
our  house  Aristocracy  Hall.  Then  they  said 
theirs  was  Patrician  Palace  and  started  in  to 
slang  us.' 

"They're  sore  hecause  we  hang  together 
so  much  better,  and  have  more  fun.  Tommy 
Tonapkins  is  the  only  really  nice  fellow  in  the 
hunch. ' 

"The  young  governor  is  all  right  if  they'd 
let  him  alone,'  said  Donald,  as  he  rose  and 
gathered  up  his  burden.  "Let's  get  along. 
They'll  think  I'm  lost." 

When  they  had  posted  the  letters  at 
Rindges'  and  stored  the  camp  mail  away  in 
the  sack,  thev  attended  to  the  commissions 

«/ 

given  them  by  their  camp-mates,  taking  care 
to  forget  all  those  unaccompanied  by  cash. 
Roy  indulged  in  ginger  ale,  which  Donald  de- 
clined. Instead  he  hunted  round  the  store 
until  he  found  a  small  cold-chisel  which  by 
beating  down  the  salesman  from  twenty 
cents  to  fifteen,  he  managed  to  acquire  with 
the  funds  at  his  disposal.  Roy  opened  his 
eyes  wide  at  this  purchase. 
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"What  do  you  want  that  for?'    he  asked. 

"I  like  chisels." 

"Why  don't  you  buy  a  poker  or  a  lamp 
chimney?'  Roy  demanded  with  heavy  sar- 
casm. "You  could  get  'em  cheaper!' 

"I  could  if  I  wanted  'em,"  answered  Don- 
ald, coolly.  "It's  my  money  I'm  spending. 
You  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  that  chisel.' 

At  supper  that  night  Duncan,  after  a  pre- 
monitory kick  under  the  table,  demanded  of 
Ned,  who  sat  opposite  him  beside  Dr.  Gough, 
whether  he  had  any  brothers. 

"No,"  replied  Ned,  "but  I've  got  a  sister.' 

"Is  she  much  trouble?' 

"Not  yet.     She's  only  a  kid." 

"She'll  grow  to  it.  I've  got  two  older  sis- 
ters, and  they're  lots  of  trouble.  What's 
your  sister's  name?' 

"Alice." 

Duncan  shifted  his  gaze  to  the  councillor. 
"That's  a  pretty  name,  don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Gough?"  he  asked,  innocently. 

With  the  word  Alice  the  chatter  in  the 
neighborhood  ceased,  while  the  eyes  of  all  the 
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rogues  within  earshot  fixed  themselves  on 
Mr.  Gough's  face.  Startled  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  question  and  conscious  that  he 
was  blushing,  he  groped  for  an  evasive  an- 
swer, avoiding  with  manifest  effort  the  cir- 
cle of  challenging  eyes.  "I — I  don't  know," 
he  said  hesitatingly.  " — Yes,  it's  a  pretty 
enough  name.  It  is  certainly  better  than 
Griselda,  for  example,  or  Tabitha.' 

Distinctly  satisfied  with  the  cleverness  of 
his  answer  to  an  awkward  question,  Mr. 
Gough  now  assumed  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
an  air  of  indifference,  and  asked  Pete  Talbot 
to  pass  him  the  sugar.  But  Duncan  was  not 
yet  through  with  his  topic.  "The  good  thing 
about  Alice,'  he  went  on  soberly,  "is  that 
you  can't  make  a  nickname  out  of  it.  When 
I  get  engaged,  I'm  going  to  pick  out  a  girl 
named  Alice.  You'd  better  do  it,  too,  Mr. 
Gough." 

At  this  the  company  of  listeners  tittered 
ecstatically,  and  Mr.  Gough  grew  very  red 
indeed. 

"What's   the   joke?"   asked   Dr.   Wright 
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from  the  head  of  the  table.     "If  there  is  any 
fun  going  we  want  a  share  in  it.' 

"The  fellows  are  laughing  because  I  asked 
Mr.  Gough  if  he  didn't  like  the  name  Alice,' 
said  Duncan  demurely. 

"And  gave  him  advice  about  getting  en- 
gaged," added  Ned, — whereat  the  snickering 
broke  out  again. 

Dr.  Wright's  look  travelled  round  the  table 
to  the  countenance  of  the  embarrassed  coun- 
cillor, who  was  at  the  moment  very  much  oc- 
cupied with  his  dessert.  The  rogues  had 
evidently  nosed  out  the  secret  of  his  friend 
Gough.  It  was  laughable,  but  no  more  than 
he  had  expected. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Gough  will  consult  us 
when  he  becomes  engaged,  Duncan,'  he  said. 

"He  ought  to  tell  us  of  it,  anyway,'  ex- 
claimed Xed. 

"I  think  so  myself,"  said  the  director, — • 
but  Mr.  Gough  did  not  take  the  hint. 

The  Aristos  made  much  of  the  scene  when 
they  escaped  from  the  dining-room.  The 
Pats  on  the  other  hand  were  divided  in  senti- 
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ment,  some  joining  in  the  merriment  of  their 
camp-mates  of  the  other  house,  some  assert- 
ing that  the  Parsons  crowd  was  too  fresh. 
This  party  of  remonstrants  was  increased 
greatly  next  morning  when  Lopsy  Wiggin 
brought  in  the  news  that  some  one  had  chis- 
eled the  letters  A.  A.  on  the  face  of  the  big 
rock  that  guarded  the  bend  in  the  road  behind 
Patrician  Palace.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
lodge  who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  stampeded 
for  the  spot. 

There  stood  the  letters,  freshly  cut,  show- 
ing bright  gray  against  the  dark  surface  of 
the  boulder,  a  sign  legible  to  him  who  runs. 
The  boys  stared  and  ejaculated,  guessing  at 
the  author  and  disputing  over  the  guesses. 

"It's  the  Peck  gang,'  insisted  Packard. 
"They're  fresh  enough  for  anything.' 

"They're  certainly  a  lively  bunch  in  that 
roost, ' '  Tommy  Tompkins  remarked.  l  i  They 
beat  us  out  when  it  comes  to  doing  things.' 

6  i  Do  you  call  this  doing  things  ? ' '  demanded 
Packard,  "cutting  a  lady's  initials  on  a  stone 
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in  our  back  yard  and  getting  us  blamed  for 
it!" 

"Who  cares  for  the  blame?' 

"I  do,  and  every  one  in  the  lodge  with  any 
self-respect.' 

"Gough  '11  have  to  pass  it  about  six  times  a 
day,"  observed  Governor  Wallace. 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  when  he  gets  his  first 
view  of  it,"  said  Leggett.  "The  whole  camp 
would  be  out  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  road  if 
they  knew  he  was  coming.' 

"Those  kids  have  got  to  be  sat  on,  good 
and  hard,  or  they'll  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
camp.  We  aren't  going  to  stand  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  It's  up  to  us  to  do  something.' 

This  stern  but  vague  conclusion  of  Packard 
harmonized  completely  with  the  disposition  of 
the  assembled  Pats.  Whether  it  had  its 
origin  in  an  outraged  sense  of  propriety,  or 
v,  as  prompted  by  commonplace  jealousy,  we 
will  leave  the  reader  to  determine. 
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THE    HARE    AXD    THE    HEDGEHOG 

ME.  GOUGH  did  not  confess.  The  boys  who 
ambushed  him  as  he  passed  for  the  first  time 
the  stone  which  had  now  become  the  monu- 
ment to  his  unacknowledged  love,  got  small 
reward  for  their  pains.  If  he  did  stop  short 
in  his  walk  and  stare  agape  at  the  letters, 
it  was  no  more  than  anyone  else  might  have 
done  when  confronted  with  the  unexpected. 
The  blush  which  Duncan  detected,  Ned  de- 
clared, "you  couldn't  prove  on  him";  and  as 
for  the  silence  maintained  while  others  dis- 
cussed the  mystery — that,  too,  was  inadequate 
as  evidence.  The  councillor  clung  to  his 
secret. 

"All  the  worse  for  him,'  ran  Roy's  shrill 
comment.  "If  he'd  only  own  up  like  a  little 
man,  it  would  be  all  over  in  a  few  days.  Xow 
they'll  be  picking  at  him  all  summer.' 
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• 

To  the  frisky  occupants  of  West  Lodge, 
the  amusement  furnished  by  Mr.  Gough's  per- 
sonal affairs  was  only  incidental.  Xot  only 
did  they  levy  fun  on  the  whole  range  of  re- 
sources of  camp  and  countryside,  but  like  an 
ideal  family  they  were  a  great  joy  to  them- 
selves. Around  the  nucleus  of  the  Pecks  and 
Xed  and  Roy,  like  crystals  collecting  at  their 
natural  pole,  the  self-sufficient  Aristos  drew 
closer  together  as  the  days  went  by.  Even 
AVebster  Bartlev.  who  often  sulked  under  the 

V          / 

candid  criticism  of  his  mates,  felt  a  certain 
pride  in  the  fact  of  membership  in  Aristocracy 
Hall. 

Xed  Parsons  had  not  given  up  his  plan  for 
a  mile  race  with  Duncan  Peck.  As  Duncan 
continued  to  beat  him  at  tennis,  and  at  least 
held  his  own  with  him  in  the  water,  he  grew 
insistent  on  the  match. 

" I'm  no  runner,"  declared  Duncan,  one  day 
when  the  proposal  was  urged  again  before 
an  interested  audience.  "I'll  acknowledge 
you  can  beat  me,  without  a  race. ' 

"A  great  sport  you  are!' 
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" I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  sport.' 

1  'Last  week  you  said  you'd  take  me  up; 
now  you  crawl.' 

"What's  the  fun  in  it?  There's  enough 
to  do  here  without  running  races.' 

"It's  lots  of  fun  for  those  who  look  on," 
said  Roy.  "It  isn't  fair  to  cheat  us  out  of 
it.  You  ought  always  to  demand  a  forfeit 
from  these  Western  sports,  Ned.' 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  squeal  after  all 
this  talk,"  said  Talbot,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"I  haven't  made  the  talk,'  Duncan  re- 
torted. "If  you  want  a  race,  run  yourself. 
I'll  match  you  against  Dicky  Sumner;  he's 
about  your  size.  Or  Roy  might  run  with 
Freshie  Bartley.  I'll  back  either  of  'em." 

"You  race!  We  wanna  see  it,'  clamored 
Carlo  Martinez. 

"Dun's  got  cold  feet,  Carlo,'  Ned  an- 
nounced. "Do  you  know  what  that  means?' 

"Sure.  His  feet  have  cold.  It  hurt  him 
to  run.' 

This  remark  introduced  a  diversion,  while 
everybody  took  a  hand  in  the  instruction  of 
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Carlo.  He  was  a  slow  pupil,  but  by  dint  of 
various  suggestions  and  some  translation 
into  Spanish  by  the  more  facile  Ernilio,  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  was  at  last  made 
clear  to  him. 

"All  right!  I  unnerstanV  he  cried,  grin- 
ning with  triumph  and  rolling  his  big  brown 
eyes  from  one  instructor  to  another.  "He 
has  fear  to  run.  He  is  scared  to  run.  He  is 
alarm'  at  the  prospect!  [Roy's  simple  para- 
phrase!] He  is  a  squealer,  he  has  cold  feet! 
I  unnerstan ' !  Sure ! ' 

"It  isn't  polite  to  say  those  things  of  peo- 
ple, Carlo,'  said  Duncan  gravely.  "These 
fellows  are  teaching  you  bad  English.' 

"No  English  is  too  bad  to  apply  to  a  fel- 
low who  won't  keep  his  word,"  asserted  Roy. 

"Did  I  really  promise  to  run?' 

"Certainly  you  did,  unless  Ned  is  lying.' 

"As  I'm  not!'    interposed  Ned. 

"Then  I'll  run." 

"Now  you're  the  game  sport!'1  cried  Ned, 
delighted.  "Name  the  day  and  hour!' 

"To-morrow  at  ten.  We'll  wear  our  regu- 
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lar  clothes  and  run  in  sneakers.  I  don't 
want  to  make  a  show  for  the  whole  camp, 
either.  Just  this  crowd  and  no  one  else.' 

"Anything  you  say.  Let's  go  over  the 
course  now.' 

' i  Can 't.  I  'm  going  sailing  with  Mr.  Orton 
at  three.  There'll  be  time  enough  for  the 
course  after  supper.' 

Before  the  time  of  sailing,  Duncan  called 
his  brother  by  a  familiar  signal  out  into  the 
woods. 

"What  did  you  let  'em  bully  you  into  that 
race  for?'  Donald  began.  "I  wouldn't  run 
it  for  anybody." 

1  'Shut  up!"  returned  Duncan,  "and  hear 
what  I've  got  to  say.  I  didn't  call  you  out 
here  to  lecture  me.  Do  you  remember  the 
German  story  we  read  last  year  about  the 
race  between  the  hare  and  the  hedgehog?' 

Donald's  scowl  relaxed.  "Is  that  your 
game?' 

"Do  you  think  we  can  work  it?' 

"Easy!     Who'll  start?" 
.      "I  will." 
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"And  what '11  I  do?" 

"Go  fishing.  You  disapprove  of  the  whole 
thing.  We're  going  over  the  course  to-night, 
I  know  just  the  place  for  the  change.  When 
we  get  to  it,  I'll  sit  down  to  rest,  and  that'll 
show  you  exactly  where  it  is.  We'll  talk  it 
over  after  campfire.' 

When  Xed  appeared  after  breakfast  next 
morning  with  his  carefully  elaborated  rules 
for  the  race,  he  found  Donald  in  the  lodge, 
equipped  with  fishpole,  bait-box,  and  basket. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  those  things?' 
he  demanded  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  displeasure. 

"I'm  going  to  fish  up  Cascade  Brook.' 

"Not  this  morning/ 

"This  very  morning.' 

"Why,  you're  judge  at  the  finish,  you 
loon!  Don't  you  want  to  see  the  show?' 

"Xo!  The  whole  thing  is  tommyrot  any- 
way. I  told  you  so  last  night.  You  can't 
either  of  you  run.' 

Xed's  self-esteem  rebelled  at  this  slur. 
"You  won't  catch  anything,"  he  snapped 
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out.     "I've  been  up  that  brook  twice   and 
never  saw  a  fish.' 

"You  used  flies,'  returned  Donald  undis- 
turbed. "I'm  going  to  try  worms." 

"That's  no  way  to  fish!  No  one  but  a 
farmer  or  a  cheap  sport  uses  worms.' 

Donald  turned  away  with  a  laugh.  "So 
long!  You  can  tell  me  how  the  race  turned 
out,  when  I  get  back.' 

Though  Donald  Peck  played  truant,  the 
rest  of  the  house  were  on  hand,  smiling  and 
eager,  at  the  starting  line,  which  had  been 
drawn  across  the  road  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  camp.  The  event  was  to  be  kept 
the  private  and  exclusive  concern  of  Aristoc- 
racy. Koy  was  referee;  Allison,  starter; 
Pete  Talbot,  timer;  and  Carlo  and  Archie 
were  judges.  Ike  Frazer  was  registered  on 
Ned's  plan  as  clerk  of  the  course,  but  pos- 
sessing not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  unable  to  apply  his  idea  to  pres- 
ent conditions  if  he  had  had  it,  Ike  found 
himself  degraded  to  the  ranks.  Roy  asked 
each  contestant  with  due  solemnity  whether 
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be  was  ready,  and  being  assured  on  this  im- 
portant point  gave  way  to  Allison,  wbo  set 
the  runners  on  their  marks,  and  after  hold- 
ing them  there  an  abnormal  length  of  time 
until  the  second-hand  of  Pete's  watch  should 
reach  the  right  point,  sent  them  away  with  a 
clap  of  the  hands.  The  whole  crowd,  officials, 
backers,  and  spectators,  joined  in  an  impar- 
tial chorus  of  encouraging  yells  which  lasted 
as  long  as  the  runners  remained  in  sight. 
After  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  cut 
across  to  the  finish  line  in  the  wood  road  and 
guess  as  to  the  outcome. 

Ned  had  pondered  well  the  strategy  of  his 
pace.  Assuming  that  he  was  the  better 
sprinter — he  thought  he  had  proved  as  much 
— and  Duncan  more  used  to  the  longer  dis- 
tance, common  sense  seemed  .to  dictate  that 
he  keep  close  to  his  man  through  the  early 
stretches  and  pass  him  on  the  spurt  for  the 
finish.  Dun,  however,  set  off  at  such  killing 
speed  that  it  seemed  suicidal  to  try  to  keep 
up  with  him.  Ned  therefore  struck  the  pace 
which  he  thought  he  could  maintain,  and  let 
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Dun  go  ahead.  At  the  bend  in  the  road 
which  hid  the  runners  from  the  sight  of  their 
friends,  there  was  an  interval  of  fifty  yards 
between  them. 

But  long  before  they  reached  the  corner  at 
which  the  turn  was  to  be  made,  Dun's  zeal 
had  flagged.  He  still  kept  a  good  distance 
between  himself  and  the  pursuer,  but  his 
lead  had  been  cut  in  two.  Both  boys  were 
panting  hard,  their  feet  slapped  heavily  on 
the  dusty  road,  all  sense  of  vigor  and  reserve 
strength  had  oozed  away.  Twice  as  they 
neared  the  turning  point  Ned  essayed  a 
spurt ;  each  time  Dun  quickened  his  pace  and 
drew  ahead.  The  experience  suggested  to 
Ned  -a  horrible  suspicion.  He  knew  Duncan 
to  be  a  subtle  rogue.  Could  it  be  that  Dun- 
can was  really  a  great  runner  and  had  been 
playing  off  just  to  make  a  fool  of  him?  The 
thought  was  agonizing. 

Now  Ned  may  have  discoursed  too  freely 
on  "sports''  good  and  bad,  but  he  was  at 
least  true  to  his  ideals.  He  felt  a  dismal  pre- 
sentiment that  he  was  doomed  to  defeat,  but 
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with  rigid  jaw  and  flabby  sinews  he  plodded 
mechanically  on  after  the  leader,  up  grade 
and  down  grade  along  the  rough  wheeltrack. 
Three-quarters  of  the  distance  already  lay 
behind;  ahead  towered  the  big  gray  rock 
sheathed  in  green,  round  which  the  road  took 
a  sharp  bend  to  drop  gradually  into  the 
straight  stretch  leading  to  the  finish  line.  As 
he  approached  this  rock,  Duncan's  strength 
seemed  suddenly  to  fail.  Lowering  his  pace 
to  a  mere  jog,  he  threw  over  his  shoulder  a 
look  in  the  expression  of  which  Ned  read 
open  confession  that  his  rival's  limit  had 
been  reached. 

The  sight  banished  Ned's  fears  and  put 
fresh  elasticity  into  his  overstrained  muscles. 
"Here's  where  I  get  him!'  he  thought. 
"He'll  quit  as  soon  as  I  pass  him.'  Driv- 
ing himself  forward  he  overtook  the  laggard 
near  the  stone,  and  whirling  round  it  in  a 
burst  of  speed,  rushed  on  toward  victory. 

Alas  for  Ned !  In  the  shadow  of  that  same 
rock  which  seemed  to  stand  a  ready-built 
monument  to  a  crisis  gloriously  met,  lurked 
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for  his  rival  a  magically  reviving  power. 
Behind  him  Ned  heard  steps,  quick,  strong, 
boldly  challenging  steps,  as  unlike  the  slow 
clumping  footfalls  of  exhaustion  as  the  spring 
of  youth  is  unlike  the  dragging  gait  of  age. 
Desperately  Ned  lashed  himself  to  meet  the 
spurt.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  out- 
foot  a  deer!  For  some  thirty  yards  he  held 
his  place;  then  Peck  flashed  past  him  and 
away  like  a  veteran  of  a  score  of  hard-fought 
finishes. 

"They're  coming!'  shouted  Dicky  Surn- 
ner,  who  had  been  posted  as  lookout  where 
the  overhanging  branches  curtained  the  view. 
Officials  and  privates  scrambled  to  their  feet 
and  scuttled  for  places.  Up  the  road  ap- 
peared a  single  figure,  running  strong. 

"Duncan,     by     cracky!"     cried     Allison. 

"Where's  Ned  I" 

Many  seconds  elapsed  before  the  question 
was  answered.  Then  a  forlorn  figure 
emerged  from  the  screen  of  the  woods  and 
plodded  wearily  up  the  stretch  to  the  finish 
line.  , 
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THE  victor  seemed  to  have  stood  the  strain 
well.  He  was  breathing  hard,  and  he  threw 
himself  down  at  the  roadside  like  one  who 
welcomes  relief  from  a  long  strain,  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  great  exhaustion.  Ned, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  sadly  done  up.  He 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  supporters  in  true 
racing  style,  and  when  they  stretched  him  on 
the  ground,  he  lay  with  eyes  closed,  gasping 
and  trembling  in  a  state  of  collapse  which 
gave  a  fright  to  the  younger  boys.  One  of 
them  ran  for  water,  the  others  stood  <^ut, 
so  concerned  for  the  overstrained  athlete 
that  they  disregarded  his  aWe-bodied  rival. 
Xo  one  noticed  when  Peck  slipped  away. 

By  the  time  Dicky  got  back  with  the  water, 
Ned  had  revived  sufficiently  to  sit  up  and 
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dare  that  he  was  "all  right" — a  statement 
which  was  more  creditable  to  his  pluck  than 
to  his  veracity.  "Where's  Dun?'  he  de- 
manded over  his  half-drained  glass,  as  he 
swept  the  group  with  unsteady  eyes. 

Immediate  scrutiny  of  the  crowd  revealed 
the  fact  that  Dun  had  disappeared. 

"The  beggar  has  skipped,"  said  Pete  Tal- 
bot. 

"His  modesty  was  too  much  for  him,"  sug- 
gested Roy. 

"Huh!"  grunted  Ned.  Whether  he  ques- 
tioned Dun's  modesty  or  merely  objected  to 
his  stealing  off,  he  did  not  explain.  The 
bystanders  perceived  that  he  was  coming  to, 
and  rejoiced. 

"We'll  carry  you  in,'    proposed  Emilio. 

"I'll  carry  myself  in.     I  guess  I  can  do  it 
if  Dun  ettin." 

Wabbly  anci  weak  though  he  was,  Ned  re- 
fused all  offers  OLC .help,  and  steered  a  fairly 
good  course  to  the  l(Mge>  where  he  bathed  his 

face  at  the  tank,  and  iiay  down  on  his  cot. 
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Dun  had  not  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Brooks 
turned  up  most  inconveniently,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  all  about  the  affair. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  such  a  thing 
without  permission,'  he  said  severely.  "It 
was  very  dangerous.  I  think  I'd  better  call 
Dr.  Wright." 

"Don't,  please  don't!'  pleaded  Ned. 
"There's  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  me. 
It  was  just  a  little  exercise  we  had.  It 
didn't  hurt  us.' 

"But  Duncan  has  not  returned  yet.  He 
may  need  care.  We  must  look  him  up.' 

"He  didn't  look  as  if  he  needed  any  care 
when  he  ran  by  me,'  said  Ned,  smiling 
wanly.  "He'll  show  up  in  a  minute.  Please 
don't  do  anything  about  it.  We  won't  try  it 
again,  I  promise  you.' 

Just  then  Duncan  dragged  himself  in, 
heavy-footed,  his  face  flaming  and  his  eyes 
bloodshot.  He  stretched  himself  on  the  near- 
est bed  and  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

" Where 'd  you  disappear  to?'    asked  Ned. 

"I've  been  in  the  woods.' 
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"How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  conquering 
hero! J  Boy  inquired. 

"Rotten!  The  next  fellow  who  asks  me  to 
run  with  him  will  get  poisoned.  It's  a  fool 
stunt.' 

"It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  undertake 
without  consulting  a  councillor,'  broke  in 
Mr.  Brooks.  "You  might  have  done  your- 
selves serious  injury.' 

"Oh,  we're  all  right,'  said  Ned.  "I  feel 
fine  now.  If  you  want  to  do  something  for 
us,  send  the  gang  out  and  let  us  rest.  We'll 
be  as  lively  as  kittens  in  half  an  hour. — And 
you  won't  say  anything  about  it  to  Dr. 
Wright,  will  you  r ' 

Mr.  Brooks  made  no  promise  on  this  score, 
but  by  reminding  the  loungers  that  it  was 
time  for  the  swim,  soon  cleared  the  house. 
The  runners  were  hardly  left  alone  when 
Donald  came  in,  deposited  his  fishing  tackle, 
and  began  to  strip. 

"Who  won?'    he  asked  indifferently. 

"Dun,"  answered  Ned. 

Don  eyed  the  occupants  of  the  cots  with  a 
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malicious  grin.  "You're  a  sight- -two 
rags.' 

"You  don't  have  to  look  at  us.  Let's  see 
your  fish.' 

"I  didn't  get  any.'  Don  showed  no  sign 
of  mortification  as  he  made  this  confes- 
sion. 

"I  told  you  you  wouldn't.  You  might  as 
well  fish  in  a  bathtub.  You  just  wasted  your 
time. ' 

"I  don't  call  it  a  waste, "  said  Donald,  as 
he  threw  a  sly  glance  at  his  brother.  "Was 
it  a  close  race?' 

"Pretty  close.  I  thought  I  had  him 
beaten  at  that  big  rock,  but  he  spurted  and 
went  by  me  like  a  shot." 

Donald  broke  into  a  most  unsympathetic 
titter.  "You  want  to  be  careful  how  you 
mix  it  up  with  the  Peck  family.  We're 
great  people.' 

"Specially  at  fishin ',"  said  Ned,  and  turn- 
ing his  face  away  flung  himself  over  on  his 
side. 

Silence  hung  over  the  lodge  for  the  space 
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of  ten  niirmtes.  The  merry  shouts  of  exhor- 
tation and  challenge  floating  in  through  the 
open  windows  added  bulk  to  the  cloud  of  de- 
pression which  had  settled  over  Xed's  un- 
lucky head.  Assurance  that  one  has  played 
the  fool,  though  it  may  have  a  wholesome  ef- 

•^ 

feet  on  future  conduct,  is  a  poor  specific 
against  present  discomfort.  Xed  called  him- 
self all  kinds  of  names  as  he  lay  brooding 
over  his  morning's  adventure,  but  the  most 
galling  thought  was  that  Dun  had  lured  him 
so  cleverly  and  beaten  him  so  easily.  That 
final  dash  at  the  rock  proved  his  opponent's 
right  to  a  position  several  classes  above  that 
to  which  Xed  belonged.  In  school  the  fel- 
lows had  thought  well  of  his  powers;  sup- 
ported by  this  opinion  he  had  dared  to  cherish 
dreams  of  winning  sometime — perhaps  in 
college — distinction  on  the  track.  Ridicu- 
lous !  Idiotic !  Crazy !  He  fairly  despised 
himself. 

i 'I've  had  enough  of  this!'    he  exclaimed, 
bouncing    up    from    his    cot.     "I'm    going 


in. 
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"Me  too,'  agreed  Duncan.  "A  little  dip 
won't  hurt  us.' 

Both  had  reached  the  point  at  which  there 
was  nothing  left  to  take  off  and  a  very  small 
garment  to  put  on,  when  Xed  bethought  him- 
self of  the  prize.  "Hold  on!'  he  exclaimed. 
"I've  got  something  that  belongs  to  you.' 

He  opened  his  trunk,  and  fumbling  under 
a  pile  of  unused  shirts  brought  forth  a  lit- 
tle box  wrapped  in  glossy  paper  and  bearing 
in  gilt  letters  on  the  cover  the  name  of  a 
much  respected  firm  of  confectioners.  "I'd 
better  give  you  this  now  before  the  gang 
shows  up.  or  you  won't  get  a  smell  of  it.  It '- 
good  stuff.  My  mother  gave  me  three  boxes 
when  I  came  here.  This  is  the  last  one.' 

Duncan's  jaw  dropped.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  that  of  a  boy  caught  stealing 
fruit.  For  lack  of  anvthing  cleverer  to  do, 

• 

he  squatted  on  the  edge  of  his  cot  and  blinked 
stupidly  across  at  Xed. 

"I  don't  want  it." 

"It's  yours;  yon  won  it.     Here,  catch!' 

"I  won't  take  it!" 
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"You've  got  to.' 

Just  then  Webster  Bartley  pattered  in 
from  his  swim,  leaving  a  trail  of  sand  from 
the  door  to  his  place  in  the  corner.  Webster 
was  always  the  first  to  discover  that  the 
swimming  hour  was  over. 

"Why  don't  you  wipe  your  feet,  you  fool !' 
shouted  Ned.     l '  What 's  the  mat  for  ? '  ' 

"I  forgot,"  answered  Webster  sourly. 

"You  always  forget.  I  don't  want  a  sand 
pile  around  my  bed.  The  next  time  you  for- 
get I'll  make  you  sweep  the  whole  shanty.' 

Webster  muttered  something  inaudible,  to 
which  Ned  replied  by  another  threat.  Dun- 
can took  advantage  of  the  diversion  to  get 
into  his  trunks  and  to  clear  his  thoughts. 
"Hustle  up,  Ned,'  he  exhorted  his  friend. 
"Don't  waste  time  jawing  that  fellow. 
Leave  the  box  in  the  trunk  for  now.  We'll 
settle  about  it  after  dinner.' 

But  after  dinner  the  whole  crowd  drifted 
over  to  the  diamond  to  watch  the  practice  of 
the  big  team,  which  was  preparing  to  play  a 
nine  from  a  camp  farther  up  the  lake.  Here 
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Ned's  mental  energies  were  fully  absorbed  in 
parrying  the  jibes  of  the  Pats,  who  had 
learned  of  the  race  and  were  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  When  he  got  back  he 
lay  down  and  read  a  book.  Xow  Xed  never 
resorted  to  books  except  on  Sundays  and 
rainy  days,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

»  * 

Duncan  knew  enough  about  the  ways  of  his 
housemate  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  he 
possessed  a  conscience  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  feel  concerned  at  the  seriousness  with 
which  Xed  took  his  defeat. 

Donald  was  troubled  by  no  such  scruples. 
He  liked  his  little  joke  about  the  prowess  of 
the  Peck  family,  and  hammered  on  it  shame- 
lessly. The  Peeks  were  not  to  be  trilled  with; 
they  didn't  go  about  with  chips  on  their 
shoulders,  but  when  it  came  to  a  showdown 

thev  usually  had  the  i>wd< ;  Xed  would  think 

•  . 

twice  before  lie  tackled  them  again.  He 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  same  old  tling  when- 
ever he  entered  the  house,  until  Duncan  be- 
came disgusted,  and  the  audience  Xvas  de- 
lighted by  a  tlare-up  between  the  brothers 
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which  proved  that  the  vaunted  family,  if  in- 
vincible to  foes  without,  was  quite  open  to 
discomfiture  from  within. 

That  night  Ned  sat  obstinately  silent  in  the 
circle  about  the  campfire,  chewing  the  bit- 
ter cud  of  self-depreciation.  All  efforts  to 
arouse  him  having  failed,  his  companions  had 
abandoned  him  to  his  ill-humor  and  turned 
elsewhere  for  entertainment. 

"Come  over  to  the  big  spruce,  Ned,"  said 
Dun.  "I  want  to  tell  you  something.' 

The  big  spruce  stood  on  the  crest  of  the 
rise,  some  twenty  yards  back  from  the  fire. 
Here  they  could  see  without  being  seen,  and 
talk  undisturbed,  yet  still  share  the  spectacle. 
As  they  slouched  on  the  ground  close  to  the 
rugged  trunk,  their  faces  caught  the  radiance 
from  the  leaping  flames,  while  the  mandolins 
of  the  trio  from  Old  Lodge,  which  was  giv- 
ing its  first  concert,  tinkled  a  pleasant  ac- 
companiment to  their  voices. 

"I've  got  a  confession  to  make/  began 
Duncan. 

"I  can  guess  what  it  is." 
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"You  can?'  For  a  moment  Duncan  was 
fully  persuaded  that  Ned  had  discovered  his 
secret  and  was  cherishing  a  grudge  in  con- 
sequence. 

"Yes,  you're  going  to  tell  me  that  youVe 
won  a  dozen  distance  races,  and  that  you 
let  me  make  a  fool  of  myself  just  to  teach 
me  a  lesson.' 

Duncan  laughed  outright.  "You're  dead 
wrong.  I  never  won  a  race  in  my  life.' 

"You  won  this  one,  anyway.' 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  confess  about. 
You  know  that  big  rock  where  you  passed 
me?" 

"Don't  I!  Only  it  was  you  who  did  the 
passing.' 

' '  I  didn  't ! "  chuckled  Duncan.  ' '  I  couldn  't 
have  run  another  hundred  yards  to  save  my 
life.  I  fell  into  the  bushes  behind  the  rock, 
and  Don  jumped  out.' 

It  was  a  vainglorious  kind  of  confession 
that  Dun  was  making.  He  grinned  broadly 
as  he  peered  into  his  companion's  face,  ex- 
pecting an  outburst  and  ready  to  laugh  it 
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down  when  it  came.  But  Ned  made  no  out- 
burst ;  he  sat  up  very  straight  and  turned  on 
the  trickster  a  look  in  which  there  was  no 
sign  of  chagrin  but  only  eager,  joyful  sur- 
prise. 

1 '  Then  you  didn  't  lick  me  f ' ' 

"Lick  you!  I  couldn't  lick  you.  I've 
just  told  you  I  was  all  in.' 

Ned  uttered  no  word  of  question  or  re- 
proach. The  fact  was  clear.  He  had  not 
been  beaten.  The  twins  had  fooled  him,  but 
he  could  forgive  them  for  that;  they  would 
fool  a  stockbroker.  He  had  not  been  beaten 
and  he  was  content. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  went  on  Dun- 
can, now  approaching  the  kernel  of  the  con- 
fession. "I'll  get  the  fellows  together  to- 
morrow and  explain  all  about  it.  Then 
they'll  understand  that  you  really  won  the 
race  after  all.' 

"Not  on  your  life!'  shouted  Ned  as  he 
jumped  excitedly  to  his  feet  and  glared  down 
into  the  roguish  eyes  of  the  penitent,  "Not  on 
your  life!  I've  had  my  dose  to-day  and  I'm 
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not  going  to  begin  all  over  again  to-mor- 
row. You  keep  quiet,  and  I  will.' 

"I'll  shut  Don  up,  anyway.' 

"He  ought  to  be  shut  up — for  thirty  days 
at  least.' 

"You  see  now  why  I  wouldn't  take  the 
candy. ' 

Ned's  laugh  reverberated  again  with  its 
old  ring.  "You're  a  nice  lot!'  he  said  con- 
temptuously. "You  didn't  object  to  stealing 
the  race,  but  you  drew  the  line  at  the  prize. 
We'll  divide  the  candy.  But  Don  doesn't  get 
any- -you  hear  what  I  say — -Don  doesn't  get 
a  single  crumb!' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE   FLAG-RAISING 

THE  next  day  Allison  and  Duncan  Peck 
travelled  over  to  Bindge's  to  procure  marsh- 
mallows  for  toasting;  that  is,  Allison  who  had 
the  cash  bought  the  marshmallows,  and  Dun- 
can lent  him  agreeable  society  on  the  road. 
When  they  left  the  store,  Duncan  suggested 
that  they  return  by  a  route  of  his  own,  fol- 
lowing a  bee-line  through  the  clearings  to 
the  camp.  Allison  offered  no  objection  to 
this  plan  when  it  was  proposed ;  but  as  Dun- 
can led  him  by  a  zigzag  course  past  scrub 
oaks  and  birch  clumps,  through  quagmires 
and  brambles,  objections  soon  began  to  be 
mentioned  and  continued  as  a  chief  theme  of 
conversation  until  they  emerged  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp. 
Though  Duncan  lost  his  way  he  found  a  five- 
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inch  turtle  and  brought  it  in  triumph  to  the 
lodge. 

"What 're   you   going   to   do   with   him?' 
asked  Pete  who  with  other  loungers-about 
gazed   with    mild    interest    at    the    familiar 
reptile. 

"I  don't  know  yet.' 

"You  might  boil  him  for  soup,'  proposed 
Dick. 

"You  could  make  hairpins  of  the  shell  if 
you  only  knew  how,'  suggested  Webster. 

"I  don't  need  hairpins  at  present,'  re- 
plied Dun.  "I  think  I'll  start  an  aquarium 
with  him.  You  fellows  watch  him  while  I 
get  some  boards  for  a  pen.  And  don't  be 
jabbing  sticks  at  his  nose.  He  doesn't  like 
sticks.' 

The  enclosure  was  soon  built  against  the 

%  o 

wall  of  the  lodge,  and  Master  Turtle  placed 
within.  A  pan  was  sunk  in  the  ground  and 
filled  with  water;  bread  in  large  quantities 
was  scattered  before  -the  prisoner.  The  by- 
standers took  a  far  greater  interest  in  these 
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operations   than   in  the   turtle.     Their   com- 
ments were  both  critical  and  suggestive. 

" That's  a  lot  of  fuss  to  make  about  a  com- 
mon, everyday  turtle ! '  remarked  Roy,  after 
the  jury  had  settled  the  question  whether  a 

turtle  was  carnivorous  or  vegetarian  bv  de- 

j 

ciding  it  was  both.     "I  saw  two  of  them  on  a 
rock  this  afternoon — both  bigger  than  that 


one.: 


"Did  they  have  their  noses  stuck  up  to- 
ward the  sun?'  asked  Duncan  gravely. 

"I  didn't  examine  their  noses,  I  had  some- 
thing better  to  do.' 

"That  shows  how  unobservant  you  are,' 
replied  Dun.     "If  you  don't  know  what  un- 
observant means,  ask  Mr.  Gough.     He  uses 
it  a  lot." 

"I've  heard  the  word  before,  thank  you,' 
said  Roy. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  this  turtle  and  make 
observations  on  him,  and  report  every  day 
to  Mr.  Gough." 

Roy  laughed  derisively. 

"It's  a  shame  the  way  you  neglect  your 
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opportunities  ! '  declared  Duncan,  severely. 
"You  must  be  the  one  Mr.  Gough  was  talk- 
ing about  the  other  night  when  he  said  some 
of  us  were  blind  to  the  interesting  things 
which  nature  had  kindly  placed  all  about 
us/ 

"Kov  isn't  blind,  he's  onlv  nearsighted/ 

»  * 

put  in  Xed.  "He  can  see  a  turtle  when  he's 
near  enough  to  it/ 

"I  found  some  eggs  once  in  the  sand/  re- 
marked Dicky.  "They  were  round,  and 
bounced  just  like  rubber  balls/ 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gough!"  called  Xed.  "Come 
over  here  and  see  Duncan  Peck's  menagerie/ 

The  councillor  joined  the  group  at  the  pen, 
with  two  or  three  boys  from  the  other  house 
tagging  after  him. 

"A  turtle!'  he  said  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment. "What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  it:" 

"He's  going  to  study  it  scientifically/  ex- 
plained Xed. 

Mr.   Gough  took  the   statement   seriously. 

"I'm  afraid  he  won't  be  able  to  learn  much 
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that's  valuable.  The  mud  turtle  has  a  very 
simple  existence.' 

"I  thought  you  said  nothing  in  nature  was 
too  insignificant  to  study,'  said  Dun,  grin- 
ning covertly  at  Ned. 

' i  Oh  yes,  certainly, ' '  answered  the  council- 
lor, loth  to  discourage  an  attempt,  however 
misdirected,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
nature;  "but  there  is  very  little  that  you  can 
discover  in  the  case  of  a  turtle.  You  would 
have  to  watch  him  for  months  in  his  normal 
surroundings,  and  the  results  would  probably 
add  nothing  to  your  present  knowledge.' 

"Dun  ought  to  put  him  back  into  the  lake, 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Goughf  asked 
Packard  maliciously. 

"That's  what  I  should  advise.  The  birds 
and  the  plants  offer  far  better  subjects  for 
study." 

Duncan  did  not  accept  the  suggestion. 
Whether  he  had  some  definite  use  for  his 
prize,  or  was  merely  amusing  himself  with 
the  general  curiosity  was  never  divulged,  for 
in  the  night  the  turtle  disappeared,  even  as 
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he  disappears  from  our  story.  As  Packard 
inquired  at  breakfast,  with  serious  concern, 
how  the  turtle  had  spent  the  night,  it  was 
immediately  assumed  that  he  had  carried  out 
his  own  suggestion.  West  Lodge  waxed  in- 
dignant over  this  trespass  on  clear  property 
rights. 

' '  They  Ve  stolen  our  turtle, ' '  mourned  Roy, 
as  if  the  clumsy  little  reptile  were  the  pride  of 
the  house. 

"They'll  pinch  our  clothes  next!"  declared 
Ned.  "They're  a  rotten  gang."  And  the 
Pats,  by  making  merry  over  the  charge,  con- 
tributed their  utmost  toward  enlarging  a  fic- 
titious injury  into  a  house  affront. 

Mr.  Sam  Packard  possessed  a  pair  of 
bright  blue  swimming  trunks  ornamented  at 
the  top  with  a  white  band.  These  trunks 
he  used  to  hang  to  dry  over  a  cord  stretched 
from  the  post  of  the  piazza  to  a  bush.  At 
noon  that  day  he  left  them  in  company  with 
half  a  dozen  similar  but  less  gaudy  garments 
sagging  heavily  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 
In  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  trust- 
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worthy  evidence  of  Governor  Wallace,  they 
were  still  there.  In  the  evening,  when  Sam 
went  forth  to  secure  his  property,  the  sky- 
blue  trunks  had  disappeared.  They  reap- 
peared next  morning,  but  at  the  top  of  the 
flagpole. 

The  first  duty  of  the  councillor  who  acted 
as  officer  of  the  day,  was  to  arouse  the 
houses ;  the  second,  to  raise  the  flag,  which 
gave  formal  notice  that  the  camp  was  alive 
and  stirring.  Mr.  Gough,  who  had  this  as- 
signment on  this  particular  day,  after  an- 
nouncing the  hour  at  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
threw  the  flag  over  his  arm  and  made  for  the 
flagpole.  At  its  foot  he  paused,  and  with  a 
deliberateness  not  surprising  in  a  careful, 
scientific  gentleman  whose  mental  operations 
were  always  regular  and  systematic,  exam- 
ined the  single  cord  attached  to  the  cleat. 
Eeasoning  safely  from  effect  to  cause,  he  at 
length  traced  the  halliard  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  where  he  beheld  a  blue  and  white  clump 
stuck  fast  at  the  block. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  this  discovery  Carlo 
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Martinez  appeared  in  the  door  of  West 
Lodge — it  was  remarked  by  the  observant 
that  it  was  precisely  Carlo,  the  sluggard,  who 
was  the  first  out  on  this  particular  morning 
-and  shouted  gleefully:  "Come,  boys,  and 
see  the  sing  on  the  top  of  the  flagpole!' 
Carlo  could  manage  th  perfectly  well  when 
he  tried,  but  a  succession  of  the  same  sounds 
troubled  him. 

"What  sing?'    demanded  Roy. 

"Come,  see!     Oh,  come,  see!' 

They  came  and  saw,  pouring  out  like  fugi- 
tives from,  a  burning  house,  some  in  paja- 
mas, some  girt  with  towels,  some  in  sneakers, 
more  with  feet  bare.  With  a  shout  that 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  lodge 
they  scrambled  up  the  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
pole,  where  Mr.  Gough  was  futilely  snapping 
at  the  single  halliard,  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  dispense  with  spectators. 

' '  What  is  it,  anyway  ? ' '  asked  Donald.  ' i  A 
new  kind  of  pennant?' 

*'It's  my  tights  as  sure  as  guns!'    gasped 
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Packard,  who  had  arrived  in  the  van  of  the 
Pats. 

" That's   no  place   to   dry  your   clothes,' 
said  Ned.     ' '  That 's  a  flagpole ! ' ' 

"You  don't  suppose  I  put  'em  there,  do 
you?" 

"They  look  a  lot  better  there  than  they 
ever  did  on  you ! ' 

"He!     He!'    laughed  Packard  scornfully. 

"Let  'em  stay  there,'  suggested  Allison. 
"They're  jammed  in  the  block.  They'll 
blow  down  in  a  few  days.' 

"But  how  is  he  going  to  get  the  flag  up?' 
asked  Governor  Wallace. 

"Pull  it  up  with  the  rope/  said  Ned,  at 
which  suggestion  Roy,  the  Pecks,  and  Tommy 
Tompkins  grinned  appreciatively  while  the 
others  looked  blank. 

"You're  making  it  worse,  aren't  you,  Mr. 
Gough,' '  inquired  Roy,  "jerking  it  so  hard?' 

Mr.  Gough  made  no  reply,  but  dropping 
the  halliard  turned  upon  the  crowd.  "Get 
your  baths  and  dress  yourselves!'  he  com- 
manded sharply.  And  driving  the  flock  be- 
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fore  him,  he  marched  down  the  slope  with  the 
flag  still  on  his  arm. 

Dr.  Wright  took  the  affair  lightly,  follow- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  advice  given  by  the 
Maine  statesman:  "When  you  don't  know 
what  to  do,  don't  do  it!'  The  talk  at  the 
breakfast  table  sported  merrily  over  the  inci- 
dent. Everybody  accused  everybody  else  of 
the  crime;  everybody  suggested  a  method  of 
recovering  the  end  of  the  lanyard.  The  plan 
which  met  with  the  most  favor  was  to  send 
"the  Bug-eater,'  the  smallest  boy  in  camp, 
up  the  pole.  The  Bug-eater  was  Harry 
Stout,  a  restless  little  denizen  of  Old  Lodge, 
of  whom  it  was  asserted  by  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  camp  the  year  before, 
that  he  had  actually  been  seen  to  swallow 
a  spider  and  two  daddy  longiegs — with  no  un- 
toward results,  it  seemed,  save  a  severe 
scolding  from  Dr.  Wright  and  the  acquisition 
of  an  unpleasant  nickname. 

But  Dr.  Wright  did  not  regard  the  propo- 
sition with  favor.  "I'll  have  no  boys  climb- 
ing that  flagpole,'  he  declared,  peremp- 
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torily.  "If  necessary  I  can  get  a  man  over 
from  Lakeville  to  clear  the  block.  As  it  will 
be  a  rather  expensive  job  for  me,  J  hope  you 
boys  will  see  to  it  that  the  joke  is  not  re- 
peated.' 

The  director's  tone,  as  he  said  this,  though 
reproachful,  contained  no  hint  of  threat  or 
condemnation.  The  boys'  chatter  stopped 
abruptly,  while  with  the  guilelessness  which 
is,  after  all,  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
normal  boy,  their  eyes  sought  the  face  of  the 
person  supposed  to  be  the  most  concerned. 
Dr.  Wright  must  have  been  very  dull  indeed, 
not  to  perceive  that  Carlo  Martinez  and  Dun- 
can Peck  were  the  chief  suspects.  Carlo, 

•    * 

who  always  fourShii  difficult  to  follow  general 
conversation,  wa^gaRng  in  perplexity  round 
the  table,  while  Duncan  looked  very  con- 
sciously at  nobody  in  particular.  The  crafty 
Ned,  who  alone  had  wit  enough  to  think  of 
spoiling  the  scent,  stared  hard  at  Webster 
Bartley. 

After  breakfast  a  little  company  of  the 
active-minded  gathered  at  the  flagpole. 
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Some  one  proposed  that  they  try  the  effect 
of  a  baseball  upon  the  trunks,  and  for  an  hour 
there  was  practice  in  throwing  and  catching 
pop  flies — excellent  practice  for  infielders, 
no  doubt,  but  wholly  unsuccessful  as  a  means 
of  loosening  the  grip  of  those  blue  trunks 
upon  the  pole.  After  that,  Dicky  Sumner 
conceived  the  romantic  notion  of  attaching 
twine  to  an  arrow  and  shooting  it  through 
the  trunks.  Bows  and  arrows  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Seton  Indians  which  had  been 
organized  in  camp  the  year  before  were 
brought  from  Headquarters  and  put  into  use. 
There  was  much  shouting  and  challenging 
and  losing  of  arrows  and  tangling  of  twine, 
but  no  one  hit  the  bull's-eye  squarely.  Web- 
ster came  nearest  to  it.  One  of  his  arrows 
chanced  to  pin  a  fold  of  the  blue  cloth  to  the 
pole,  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  the  twine 
attached.  As  the  arrow  was  unbarbed,  his 
good  luck  profited  him  nothing.  The  wind 
which  had  begun  to  blow,  rendered  all  aim 
guesswork. 

"Gee,  but  it'll  be  fun  in  the  water  to-day!' 
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announced  Frazer,  turning  from  the  archery 
practice,  which  was  growing  tiresome,  to 
gaze  at  the  tempting  rows  of  whitecaps  chas- 
ing one  another  inshore.  A  dark  cloud  was 
lifting  itself  on  the  horizon  across  the  lake. 

" There's  a  thunderstorm  coming,'  said 
Ned.  "We'd  better  get  into  our  tights  be- 
fore the  bosses  shut  us  off.' 

The  argument  was  all-convincing.  The 
crowd  promptly  threw  down  their  weapons 
at  the  feet  of  the  boy  who  had  brought  them 
out,  and  scurried  away  to  make  preparations 
for  the  swim.  By  dint  of  shrewd  appeals  Mr. 
Gough  was  persuaded  to  anticipate  the  ap- 
pointed time  by  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  rain, 
without  persuasion,  held  off  nearly  an  hour. 
The  wind,  however,  would  agree  to  no  post- 
ponement. It  raged  among  the  treetops  until 
they  cowered  and  shivered  before  it  like  a 
dog  under  the  lash;  it  swept  the  waves  upon 
the  beach  in  a  veritable  surf.  Before  the 
swimming  period  was  half  over  the  more 
timid  had  retired  of  their  own  accord,  while 
the  daring  had  been  haled  in  by  the  watchful 
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councillors.     Forgetting,  in  the  excitement  of 

*•  —  v_ 

the  hour,  their  morning's  interest,  the  boys, 
dressing-  in  haste,  watched  the  big  cloud  roll 
up  over  the  lake,  and  waited  for  the  storm 
to  break. 

Mr.  Orton  did  not  forget.  From  the  win- 
dow of  Old  Lodge  he  saw  the  blue  trunks, 
stiffened  into  a  stubby  pennant,  tugging  at 
the  lanyard.  He  threw  on  a  rain  coat  and 
ran  to  the  pole.  Unfastening  the  rope  from 
the  cleat,  he  paid  it  out  while  the  blast  car- 
ried the  tiny  flag  horizontally  from  the  block. 
Then,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull  more  men- 
acing than  the  gale,  he  caught  the  trunks, 
twisted  both  ends  of  the  rope  about  the  cleat, 
and  dashed  for  shelter.  He  reached  the  door 
of  the  lodge  just  as  the  first  crash  came. 

By  dinner  time  the  storm  was  past.     As 
the  Aristos  crossed  over  to  the  "grubhouse,' 
they  saw  Mr.  Gough  with  the  flag  dangling 
from  his  arm,  working  his  way  cautiously  up 
the  slippery  slope  toward  the  pole. 

"AYho  got  it  down:"  yelled  Allison. 

'•Mr.  Ortou." 

'*  [83] 
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' i  That  man  is  a  wonder ! ' '  remarked  Ned  to 
his  mates.  "Gough  wouldn't  have  got  it  in 
a  week.' 

His  statement  so  well  represented  general 
opinion  that  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  dispute 
it — a  circumstance  which  shows  how  very 
easy  it  is  for  some  men  to  win  credit  and 
others  to  lose  it.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given. ' ' 


[3*3 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   LOCK-OUT 

SAM  PACKARD,  of  Patrician  Palace,  held 
himself  in  high  respect.  The  idea  that  the 
bourgeoisie  of  "West  Lodge  should  make 
themselves  fresh  over  him  and  his  posses- 
sions was  not  agreeable  to  him.  To  his  mind 
the  affair  of  the  swimming  trunks  should  not 
have  been  dismissed,  like  a  harmless  jest  at 
one's  expense,  with  a  good-humored  laugh. 

"You  wouldn't  do  anything  to  Carlo,"  pro- 
tested Tommy.  "He's  only  a  half-crazy 
Spaniard.' 

"It  isn't  Carlo  I'm  thinking  of.  It's  the 
gang  that  set  him  on,  the  Pecks  and  Ned  Par- 
sons and  Allison.  They  act  as  if  they  owned 
the  camp.' 

"What  about  the  turtle?" 

"That  wasn't  anything.  The  turtle  would 
have  got  away.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any- 
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body  who  kept  a  turtle  a  week!  Besides, 
they  don't  know  we  took  the  turtle.  We  do 
know  who  stole  the  trunks.' 

"Wait  till  the  ball  game/  advised  Leg- 
gett.  '  '  That  '11  shut  'em  up. ' ' 

"You  can't  shut  'em  up  with  any  ball 
game.  If  they  beat  us,  they'll  be  fresher 
J:han  ever;  if  we  win  they'll  hang  on  to  this 
thing  and  pretend  the  ball  game  was  nothing. 
We  're  no  match  for  'em  when  it  comes  to  talk. 
With  Ned  Parsons  shooting  off  short  words 
and  that  thin-shanked  Eoy  throwing  in  the 
long  ones,  they  usually  make  us  look  like  a 
stutterer  arguing  with  a  phonograph.' 

Wallace  laughed.  "You're  no  stutterer, 
Sam;  I'll  say  that  much  for  you.' 

"That's  right,"  added  Tommy  in  confirma- 
tion. "You're  all  to  the  good  in  the  talking 
part  of  the  game,  but  when  it  comes  to  think- 
ing up  things  they  get  ahead  of  you.  You 
ain't  smart  enough  for  'em.' 

"I  suppose  not,'  retorted  Sam  with  de- 
rision. "All  the  same,  I  could  give  you  a 
scheme  right  off  the  bat,  that's  a  hundred  per 
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cent  better  than  sneaking  turtles  or  tights, 
done  in  broad  daylight,  too.  Only  it  requires 
more  sand  to  put  it  through  than  you  fel- 
lows have  got.  You'd  rather  sit  down  and 
be  kicked ! ' ' 

Packard's  listeners  declared  at  once  that 
they  would  not  put  up  with  kicking  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  clamored  for  the  scheme.  The 

• 

leader,  however,  was  not  ready  to  divulge  it. 
He  held  them  off  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  in 
the  meantime  goading  their  curiosity,  and 
fanning  their  house  spirit.  Not  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning  did  he  consider  them  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  receive  his  plan.  He 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  promptness  with 
which  they  accepted  it,  and  in  the  zeal  which 
they  showed  in  carrying  it  out. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  rest 
hour  which  followed  dinner.  The  council- 
lors usually  took  this  time  for  their  confer- 
ences, which  were  held  in  Headquarters.  As 
Headquarters  lay  beyond  the  dining  hall  on 
the  other  side  of  the  camp,  any  unusual  com- 
motion about  West  Lodge  was  likely  to  re- 
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main  unnoticed  as  long  as  the  conference  con- 
tinued. Toward  the  end  of  the  period  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated  to  repose,  the  Pats  in  a 
body  stole  round  through  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  until  they  had  put  the  new  building 
between  them  and  the  group  of  its  occupants, 
chatting  on  the  grass  outside.  Here  Packard 
and  Tompkins,  leaving  the  main  body  in  hid- 
ing, crept  forward  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  a 
fine  game;  they  felt  like  Indians  watching 
from  ambush  a  group  of  unsuspecting  set- 
tlers. 

"All  there  but  Allison,'  whispered  Sam. 
"He  must  be  inside.' 

"And  Bartley,'    breathed  Tommy. 

"Bartley  is  nothing.  You  can  scare  him 
blue  by  doubling  up  your  fist.  We've  got  to 
get  Allison  out;  he'd  be  sure  to  make  trouble. 
It's  lucky  we  thought  this  all  out.' 

The  scouts  returned  to  their  waiting 
friends.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes  later 
when  Harry  Stout  came  walking  in  upon  the 
happy  family  that  sprawled  outside  the  door 
of  West  Lodge. 
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"  Hello,  Bug-eater!"  called  Duncan. 
i  i  Have  they  kicked  you  out  over  there  ? ' 

"We'll  kick  you  out  here,  too,  if  you  don't 
walk  straight,'  added  Ned.  "Now  you're 
here  we  might  as  well  be  hospitable.  What '11 
you  take,  bugs  or  daddy  longlegs?' 

Stout,  hardened  to  this  form  of  pleasantry, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  question.  "Where's 
Allison?"  he  asked. 

"Inside." 

"Call  him  out.     I  want  to  see  him." 

"Oh,  you  do!"  exclaimed  Ned  scornfully. 
"Here,  Dun,  ring  the  bell  and  tell  Allison  to 
step  this  way.  Mr.  Stout  is  in  a  hurry. ' 

"If  you  want  to  see  him,  go  in  and  find 
him,'  said  Eoy.  "What  do  you  think  we 

are?" 

i 

The  Bug-eater  turned  away.  "All  right! 
Only  if  he's  going  to  be  mad  because  he 
doesn't  get  what  I've  brought  him,  it  won't 
be  my  fault.' 

"Hi  Ally!  Come  out  here!'  screamed 
Talbot.  "Stout's  got  something  for  you." 

Allison  appeared  in  the  doorway,  holding 
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his  finger  between  the  leaves  of  a  magazine. 
"What  does  he  want  of  me?' 

"He  wants  to  give  you  something.' 

"No,  thank  you/'  said  Allison  suspiciously. 
"Try  it  on  somebody  else.  I  don't  care  for 
it." 

' '  Oh,  come  out ! ' '  said  Donald.  ' i  We  won 't 
let  him  bite  you.  We  want  to  see  what  the  lit- 
tle fakir  has  got.' 

Allison,  thus  exhorted,  marched  leisurely 
forth  and  planted  himself  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  visitor. 

"Is  this  yours  I'  asked  Stout,  holding  out 
a  plain  wood-handled  knife  for  inspection. 

'  <  Naw !     Where  'd  you  get  it  ? " 

' i  Over  in  the  woods, ' '  answered  the  truth- 
ful Bug-eater,  promptly. 

"Well,  it  isn't  mine.  I've  got  mine  in  my 
pocket. ' 

"Does  it  belong  to  anybody  here?' 

The  boys  crowded  about,  eager  to  see  what 
manner  of  knife  it  was  that  weighed  so  heav- 
ily on  Stout's  sensitive  conscience.  "It 
looks  like  one  I  saw  Sam  Packard  have  yes- 
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terday  up  at  the  flagpole,'  offered  Dicky 
Sumner. 

Had  Ned  only  suppressed  his  foolery, 
Dicky's  suggestion  might  well  have  led  to  a 
cross-examination  very  difficult  for  the 
youthful  Sinon  to  meet.  But  Ned  never 
bothered  with  self-suppression  unless  circum- 
stances enforced  it.  "It  belongs  to  the  new 
fellow  who's  coming  next  week,'  he  an- 
nounced with  the  manner  of  one  who  has 
found  the  correct  solution  after  others  have 
failed.  "Give  it  to  me.  I'll  keep  it  for 
him." 

"No,  you  don't!'  cried  Harry  as  he 
snatched  the  knife  from  Dicky's  hand  and 
skipped  out  of  reach.  "I'll  try  Webster. 
Maybe  It's  his.'  Ltni^hted  beyond  measure 
at  his  escape,  he  darted  into  the  lodge,  leav- 
ing the  Aristos  agape  with  bewilderment. 

"He's  a  crazy  little  gink!'  observed  Dun- 
can. 

"I'll  bet  there's  something  crooked  about 
it, ' '  was  Ned 's  opinion.  * '  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I've  seen  Packard  with  a  knife  like  that,  my- 
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self.  You'd  better  go  in  and  watch  him, 
Ally.  He'll  steal  the  house.'' 

And  now  came  the  surprise.  Allison  was 
just  lifting  his  foot  to  the  step  when  the 
door  slammed  violently  in  his  face.  Incensed 
at  what  he  conceived  to  be  Stout's  insolence, 
and  sternly  resolved  to  lead  him  forth  by 
the  ear,  Allison  threw  himself  against  the 
barrier :  it  held  firm. 

"Open  the  door  or  I'll  eat  you!"  he 
shouted.  The  only  answer  was  an  outburst 
of  hoots  from  within.  Allison  ran  to  the  end 
of  the  lodge  only  to  find  that  entrance  barred. 
There  was  noise  of  running  and  hammering 
within.  Presently  Webster  Bartley,  grin- 
ning from  ear  to  ear,  showed  himself  at  the 
window  overlooking'  the  lounging  place — 
Webster,  having  scores  of  his  own  to  settle 
with  his  ungentle  housemates,  had  thrown 
down  his  arms  without  a  blow — and  over  his 
shoulder  appeared  the  exultant  face  of  Pack- 
ard. The  window  filled  with  exulting,  jeer- 
ing faces. 

"It's  a  lock-out!"  shrieked  Roy,  and  rolled 
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on  the  ground  with  a  wild  burst  of  laughter. 
"Ob,  you  Ned!  Didn't  they  do  you  slick!" 

"Shut  up,  you  fool!'  ordered  Duncan. 
"Don't  laugh  at  your  own  house!  They 
haven't  done  us  yet!' 

"Come  in!  Come  in!'  shouted  the  mis- 
creants behind  the  window. 

"Come  out!"  yelled  Ned. 

"We  don't  want  to." 

"You  can't  get  out!' 

"Yell  a  little  louder  and  you'll  get  Mr. 
Brooks  over  to  help  you.  You're  just  cheap 
enough  to  do  that.'  Packard  held  his  lips 
close  to  the  glass  and  the  taunt  was  per- 
fectly audible. 

"That's  where  they've  got  us,'  said  Alli- 
son spitefully;  "if  we  make  a  row  we'll  have 
the  councillor  down  on  us  and  they'll  say  we 
squealed.  Let's  try  all  three  doors  and  the 
windows.' 

The  crowd  streamed  round  the  building 
once  more.  Every  door  was  barricaded; 
every  window  was  secured  by  a  nail  and 
lined  with  scoffers.  Repulsed  at  all  points, 
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the  besiegers  drew  together  in  sullen  confer- 
ence. 

" Let's  get  a  plank  and  ram  the  door 
down,'  Allison  proposed.  "If  we  once  get 
in,  we  can  throw  'em  out  easy  enough.' 

i  t  That  would  only  get  us  all  into  trouble, ' 
said  Eoy.     "The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  sit 
down    and   pretend   we    don't   care.     There 
won't  be  any  fun  in  it  for  them  if  we  don't 
try  to  get  in.' 

"We  might  all  go  off,'  was  Don's  sugges- 
tion. 

"And  leave  'em  to  make  hay  of  our  things ! 
Not  much!'  Xed's  objection  was  unanswer- 
able. 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  demanded  Coburn. 

"I'll  tell  you  something  we  might  try,' 
said  Duncan,  who  had  been  thinking  hard 
while  the  others  were  talking.  "I  could  go 
down  the  chimney.  I've  been  up  on  the  roof 
and  looked  down  into  it.  There's  the  fish- 
ing anchor  and  the  rope  behind  the  house; 
they'd  be  just  the  things  to  use.  You  fel- 
lows keep  running  around  the  house  and  pre- 
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tend  to  be  trying  to  get  in.  I'll  let  myself 
down  the  chimney  with  the  rope.  Then  you 
draw  all  the  crowd  to  the  front,  and  I'll 
sneak  over  and  open  the  west  end  door. ' 

This  proposal  put  new  courage  into  the 
desponding  hearts.  "Hold  on!'  said  Roy. 
"How '11  we  know  when  you're  ready?' 

For  a  moment  Duncan  was  puzzled,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  "That's  easy.  Let 
Dicky  go  back  by  the  woods  where  he  can 
watch  the  chimney  and  where  you  can  see 
him.  He  can  signal  to  you  when  I  go  out  of 
sight.  Then  wait  just  long  enough  to  give 
me  a  chance  to  drop  down,  and  make  a  big 
row  at  the  front  door.  You've  got  to  draw 
their  attention.' 

"I'll  fix  that!"  said  Ned  confidently. 

"If  Don  shows  himself  often  enough,  they 
won't  notice  that  I'm  gone.  Let's  get  at  it!' 

West  Lodge  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  T,  having  the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of 
the  crossbar,  against  the  outside  wall.  Two 
allies  blocked  the  windows  near  the  chimney 
while  Dun  was  boosted  upon  the  roof. 
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Treading  cautiously  with  his  rubber-soled 
shoes  he  reached  the  base  of  the  chimney, 
caught  the  anchor  over  the  top  and  succeeded 
in  swinging  himself  up  beside  it.  Perched 
over  the  opening  he  hooked  the  anchor  on 
the  inside  and  dropped  the  rope  carefully 
down- -he  could  do  this  without  great  risk 
of  detection,  as  the  fireplace  was  filled  with 
green  boughs — waved  his  hand  to  Dicky  and 
started  on  his  descent. 


B 


PLAN  OF  WEST  LODGE. 

A     The  Chimney. 

B     Door  toward  the  lounging  place. 
C     Door  opened  by  Duncan. 
D     Front  door,  at  which  feint  was  made. 
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His  task  was  not  as  easy  as  he  had  fancied, 
The  small  rope  cut  into  his  hands ;  bits  of 
mortar  broke  away  as  he  scraped  the  walls 
and  fell  with  treacherous  patter  on  the 
boughs  below.  Half  way  down  a  projecting 
tier  of  bricks  threatened  to  bar  the  passage 
altogether.  As  he  felt  the  pressure  against 
his  shoulders  a  horrible  fear  clutched  his 
heart:  he  might  be  caught  midway  between 
roof  and  floor,  like  a  fox  in  his  hole — and 
smoked  out.  Struggling  downward  past  the 
projection,  he  heard  weird  sounds  of  ex- 
cited voices  which  mounted  the  chimney  as 
through  a  speaking  tube,  and  filled  him  with 
the  presentiment  of  an  ambush  waiting  to 
pounce  upon  him  at  the  end  of  his  descent. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  stop  or  to  re- 
treat. With  elbows  and  knees  sore  from 
scraping  the  wall,  his  hands  worn  and 
strained,  he  sank  into  the  green  bed  of  the 
ii replace,  and  caught  his  breath  in  suppressed 
irasps,  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  hero  or  a 
captive. 

The  first  words  that  reached  his  ears  reas- 
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sured  him.  " They've  got  a  big  plank; 
they're  going  to  knock  the  door  in!'  cried 
some  one  who  was  hurrying  past  the  screen 
behind  which  Duncan  lay. 

"Ned's  got  ahead  of  me,'  thought  Dun- 
can. "It's  time  for  me  to  be  moving.' 

Eevived  by  the  assurance  that  he  was  still 
undiscovered,  he  peeped  cautiously  out. 
The  whole  band  of  defenders  had  gathered  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  where  with 
cheeks  plastered  against  the  side  windows 
they  were  striving  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
operations  of  the  enemy  in  front.  The  door 
which  he  was  to  open  stood  without  barri- 
cade, fastened  merely  by  a  hook. 

He  stole  forth  from  his  hiding-place.  Out- 
side the  appointed  door  two  valiant  fighting 
men,  Emilio  and  Allison,  stamped  impatient, 
like  chariot  horses  at  the  barrier.  The  won- 
dering garrison,  peering  through  the  side 
windows,  beheld  a  flock  of  Aristos  stream  by 
towards  the  rear.  A  few  seconds  later,  with 
a  long-drawn  yell  of  triumph,  the  whole  body 
burst  up  the  broad  aisle  between  the  beds, 
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hemming  in  their  victims  like  rats  in  a  box. 

In  the  van  were  Emilio  and  Allison,  Ned 
and  Duncan,  the  last  looking  like  a  chimney 
sweep  gone  mad. 

"One  at  a  time!"  cried  Xed.  "Take  'em 
as  we  pass  'em  over  to  you.  Give  'em  each 
a  kick  and  let  'em  go  ! '  And  without  more 
ado  he  laid  hold  of  Stout,  who  stood  near 
and  was  easy  to  handle,  and  swung  him  back- 
ward. 

Governor  Wallace  was  the  next  victim ;  he 
made  more  resistance,  but  once  behind  the 
first  line  was  hustled  zealously  forth.  Mean- 
time, relentless  as  Odysseus  and  his  loyal 
friends  purging  the  palace  of  the  suitors, 
the  valiant  four  had  grappled  with  another, 
this  time  the  unlucky  Webster,  who  wept  and 
pleaded  but  found  no  mercy. 

"Bush  'em!'  commanded  Captain  Pack- 
ard, recovering  from  his  surprise.  "Make  a 
tandem  and  rush  'em!' 

But  before  the  tandem  could  get  under 
way,  a  new  figure  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"What's  all  this  row?"  demanded  Mr. 
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Brooks,  forcing  his  way  in  among  the  com- 
batants, who  fell  back  in  confusion  before 
him. 

"We're  just  having  a  little  friendly  scuf- 
fle, sir,'  panted  Xed,  whose  wits  did  not  en- 
tirelv  desert  him. 

• 

"It  looks  more  like  a  free  fight.'  The 
councillor  wheeled  upon  the  disorganized 
tandem.  "'What  are  you  boys  doing  here?' 

"We're  making  a  call,' '  said  Packard,  sul- 
lenly. 

"'I  don't  like  calls  that  end  in  rows.  You'd 
better  go  back  to  your  own  house.' 

Just  here  Mr.  Brooks 's  eyes  fell  on  Dun- 
can, and  opened  wide  in  wonder.  "What  on 
earth  have  you  been  doing,  Peck,  blacking 
up?" 

At  this  the  whole  company  giggled  frantic- 
ally and  felt  better — all  but  Duncan,  who, 
suddenly  overcome  by  an  attack  of  embar- 
rassment, slunk  back  into  a  less  conspicuous 
position. 

"He's  been  giving  an  impersonation  of  a 

chimney  sweep,"  said  Koy. 
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"Humph!'1  ejaculated  the  councillor,  more 
puzzled  than  ever.  Though  he  longed  to  go 
deeper  into  the  mystery,  he  felt  himself  un- 
equal to  a  wholesale  examination  of  the 
crowd.  He  turned  away,  therefore,  as  if  he 
considered  the  matter  settled,  with  a  conclud- 
ing command:  "Go  and  clean  up.  Peck,  1  - 
fore  you  touch  anybody  or  anythir..  I  can't 
have  vou  in  the  lodge  in  that  state." 
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HIGH  TREASON 

NED  PARSONS  and  Duncan  Peck  were  in- 
vited to  Headquarters  that  evening  after 
supper. 

"It's  about  the  lock-out/  whispered  Ned, 
as  the  two  followed  Dr.  Wright  from  the 
dining  table.  "You  want  to  be  careful  what 
you  say,  or  he'll  spoil  all  the  fun.' 

Dun  nodded  understandingly.  "It  was 
just  a  harmless  little  rough-house.' 

"It  wasn't  any  rough-house  at  all.  "We 
didn  't  do  any  damage  and  we  didn  't  hurt  any- 
body. It  was  a  game,  'Hold  the  Fort,'  or 
Mndians  and  the  Stockade,'  or  something 
like  that." 

"  ' Indians  and  Stockade'  is  best,'  said 
Duncan.  "I  vote  for  that.' 

In  the  office  Dr.  Wright  pointed  to  two 
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chairs,  and  sat  down  himself  behind  the  table, 
having  the  boys  directly  in  front  of  him. 

""Well,  boys,'  he  began  in  a  manner  some- 
what judicial  but  by  no  means  severe,  "I 
want  to  talk  with  you  about  that  affair  at 
West  Lodge  this  afternoon.  Don't  you 
think  it  was  rather  unfair  to  take  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brooks  to  have  a  rough- 
house  in  your  dormitory?' 

"Why,  sir?'    asked  Ned  innocently. 

"You  couldn't  have  done  it  if  Mr.  Brooks 
had  been  there.' 

"He  wouldn't  have  understood  it,  sir.  It 
was  a  game  we  were  having.  We  didn't 
hurt  anybody  or  do  any  damage.' 

"But  some  one  might  have  been  hurt,  and 
some  damage  might  have  been  done.' 

"You  can't  blame  us  for  trying  to  get  into 
our  own  house,'  Duncan  put  in,  tempted 
aside  from  Ned's  line  of  defense.  "We 
didn't  start  it." 

"I  know.  The  boys  of  the  other  lodge 
were  apparently  to  blame.  I  have  already 
talked  with  Packard,  and  he  assumes  re- 
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sponsibility  for  what  occurred.  At  the  same 
time,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  there  must 
have  been  some  provocation  or  challenge  be- 
hind it  all. ' ' 

"Didn't  Packard  say  it  was   all  play?' 
asked  Ned. 

"Of  course;  but  I  don't  like  that  kind  of 
play.  It  begets  ill  feeling,  and  tempts  to 
rash  acts,  like  Duncan's  descent  of  the  chim- 
ney. If  he  had  injured  himself,  his  parents 
would  have  had  just  cause  to  hold  the  super- 
vision af  the  camp  at  fault.  I  want  you  boys 
to  have  all  the  wholesome  fun  and  sport  you 
can  get  out  of  the  life  here,  but  you  can  find 
plenty  of  amusement  without  resorting  to 
feuds  between  the  lodges.' 

"I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  so  short  a 
time  before  in  my  life,"  said  Duncan.  "You 
ought  to  have  seen  how  surprised  those  fel- 
lows were  when  we  all  stampeded  in  at  once, 
and  cornered  the  whole  bunch  of  'em ! ' 

Dr.  Wright  smiled  appreciatively.  "I 
understand,  but  it's  a  dangerous  kind  of  fun; 
if  it  is  continued  it  will  break  up  the  whole 
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spirit  of  the  camp.  We  have  always  lived 
together  here  like  a  big  family,  enjoyed  our 
sports  and  pleasures  together,  and  had  no 
factions  or  rows.  I  don't  propose  to  have 
anything  different  this  summer.  Now  I  want 
YOU  both  to  promise  rne  that  YOU  will  under- 

*  *s 

take  no  retaliation  on  Old  Lodge  for  their 
invasion  of  your  house.' 

"All  right,  sir/  answered  both  boys  at 
once.  They  were  quite  willing  to  make  the 
promise.  As  victors  they  could  well  afford 
to  cry  quits. 

"But  supposing  they  come  again?"  asked 
Ned.  ' '  Can 't  we  keep  'em  out ! ' ' 

"If  they  do,  simply  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  But  they  won't  come  again.  I've 
settled  that.  And  don't  taunt  them  with 
their  failure  to  hold  the  fort.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  whole  thing  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

The  boys  did  not  reply  to  this — a  promise 
never  to  mention  their  victory  was  too 
much  to  ask — and  Dr.  Wright,  considering 
that  he  had  said  quite  enough  to  make  his 
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wishes  clear,  passed  on  to  a  more  agreeable 
topic. 

"What  do  the  boys  in  your  house  think 

V  »/ 

about  the  trip  to  Osceola?  Shall  we  take  it 
next  week,  or  postpone  it  until  after  the 
water  sports?' 

"I'd  rather  have  it  come  later,'  Ned  an- 
swered. "We  shall  need  all  the  time  we've 
got,  to  get  ready  for  the  sports.' 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  weather.  We  are 
more  likely  to  have  clear  days  now  than  in 
August, ' ' 

"The  weather  really  doesn't  make  much 
difference  on  the  trip,  as  long  as  it  doesn't 
rain  all  the  time.  The  fellows  don't  care 
much  about  the  view.' 

"I  can't  think  that,"  said  Dr.  Wright. 

"Don't  you  remember  how  they  acted  on 
Lafayette  last  year?  They  looked  for  about 
two  minutes — while  Mr.  Orton  pointed  out 
the  places,  and  some  of  'em  asked  where 
Washington  was.  Then  they  sneaked  over 
behind  a  rock  out  of  the  wind,  and  talked 
about  what  they'd  like  to  have  to  eat.  They 
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were  all  terribly  keen  to  write  their  names 
in  the  register,  but  I  don't  think  they  had 
much  to  say  about  the  view.' 

"You  may  be  right  about  the  boys,'  re- 
plied the  director,  laughing,  "but  the  council- 
lors, I  know,  care  a  good  deal  about  the  view. 
We  much  prefer  clear  weather. ' 

With  these  words  Dr.  Wright  rose  from 
his  seat  behind  the  table,  and  the  boys,  un- 
derstanding that  their  presence  was  no  longer 
desired,  took  their  way  back  to  the  lodge, 
discussing  the  interview  as  they  walked 
along. 

"We  didn't  promise  much,'  observed 
Duncan. 

"No,  only  not  to  retaliate,'  -Xed 
chuckled  as  he  pronounced  the  word — "Why 
should  we  want  to  retaliate!  We  haven't 
anything  to  retaliate  for.  We're  ahead  on 
the  score,  not  behind.' 

"Do  you  think  we  are  stirring  up  ill-feel- 
ing in  camp?' 

"No,  and  we  ain't  making  any  plots  against 
the  camp  spirit,  whatever  that  is.  The  camp 
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is  all  right  and  the  councillors  are  as  good 
as  you'll  find  anywhere,  but  I  hate  to  hear 
about  that  camp  spirit.  It  sounds  too  much 
like  school.  When  a  teacher  gets  in  a  tight 
box,  he  always  talks  about  the  school  spirit. 
This  isn't  a  school,  it's  a  place  we  come  to 
for  good  times  out  doors,  with  councillors  to 
look  out  for  us  and  make  us  behave.  If  it 
once  gets  a  Spirit,  it's  done  for.' 

"I  think  we  behave  pretty  well,' '  said  Dun 
complacently.  "We  always  do  what  the 
councillors  tell  us.' 

"Of  course  we  do ;  but  we  don't  want  them 
to  tell  us  too  many  things.' 

On  the  next  day  Pete,  who  carried  the 
mail,  bore  a  commission  (accompanied  by 
cash)  to  buy  several  yards  of  black  cambric. 
The  necessary  money  was  contributed — in 
small  sums — by  various  lads  of  Aristocracy 
Hall  who  still  possessed  remnants  of  their 
last  week's  allowance.  When  he  returned  he 
handed  over  his  purchase  to  Roy,  who  re- 
tired with  it  to  the  privacy  of  a  clump  of 
spruces  not  far  from  the  camp,  where  he  was 
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visited  from  time  to  time  by  detachments  of 
his  friends.  It  was  Roy,  too,  who  drew  up 
a  certain  document  which  his  visitors  dis- 
cussed with  gleeful  interest. 

Whatever  the  plot  which  was  hatching, 
Captain  Allison  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere 
with  the  afternoon  basehall  practice,  the  last 
before  the  game  with  Old  Lodge.  Eoy  alone 
was  absent  from  the  field,  but  as  Roy  could 
do  nothing  but  keep  score,  his  absence,  for 
this  reason  and  others,  was  forgiven. 

Since  the  lock-out,  Webster  Bartley  had 
been  treated  with  marked  disfavor  in  West 
Lodge.  In  fact,  from  the  day  of  his  advent 
among  them,  the  boys  at  the  Hall,  in  Ike 
Frazer's  words,  had  "had  no  use  for  hini,' 
Webster's  training  had  been  in  some  respects 
unfortunate.  Indulged  by  fond  parents  at 
home,  and  occupying  in  school  the  position  of 
teacher's  pet,  he  had  developed  certain  qual- 
ities abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  the  normal 
boy.  He  was  selfish,  conceited,  and  fresh. 
The  merciless  frankness  of  his  companions 
served  only  to  render  him  sulky  and  disa- 
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greeable.  He  either  did  not  recognize  his 
faults  or  would  not  try  to  correct  them.  As 
a  result,  he  was  contemptuously  set  aside  by 
those  who  were  his  natural  companions,  and 
thrown  largely  on  the  society  of  the  smaller 
boys  of  both  houses,  to  whom  he  made  him- 
self agreeable  and  in  whose  eyes  his  superior 
size  and  greater  age  counted  as  a  recommen- 
dation. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  when 
Pete  Talbot  after  supper  offered  to  show 
him  something  worth  seeing  over  in  the 
woods,  he  should  follow  without  suspicion. 
The  thing  worth  seeing  proved  to  be  ex- 
traordinary indeed,  but  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant. Three  villains  in  black  masks  and  un- 
recognizable garments  sprang  from  behind 
a  bush,  and  dragged  him,  screaming  and 
struggling,  into  a  little  hollow  close  girt 
about  by  walls  of  green.  At  the  farther  side 
of  the  hollow  stood  a  stone  on  which  sat  one 
masked  in  black  and  draped  in  a  rubber 
blanket.  Other  masked  figures  squatted 
silent  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  con- 
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stables  haled  their  captive  in,  and  planting 
him  against  a  tree  fronting  the  stone,  settled 
down  on  the  ground  beside  him. 

Literally  dumfounded  at  the  sight,  Web- 
ster gazed  about  with  wild,  terrified  eyes. 
The  spell  held  him  for  a  moment,  then  like  a 
frightened  stag  he  leaped  for  liberty.  So 
sudden  was  his  spring  that  he  might  actu- 
ally have  made  good  his  escape  and  left  the 
band  to  their  own  dismal  company,  had  not 
some  one  been  fortunate  enough  to  trip  him. 
As  it  was,  the  attempted  flight  came  to  noth- 
ing ;  the  guards  dragged  him  back  and  forced 
him  roughly  to  the  ground.  Here  his  cour- 
age gave  way  and  he  began  to  whimper. 

"  Don't  be  a  baby!' '  whispered  some  one  in 
his  ear.  "Face  it  out!" 

"  Webster  Bartley!"  began  the  leader 
from  the  rock,  in  a  voice  which  despite  its 
unnatural,  droning,  contralto  tone,  the  pris- 
oner immediately  recognized  as  Roy's, 
"Webster  Bartley,  stand  forth!' 

"He's  safer  on  the  ground,'  muttered  a 
black  mask  close  to  the  rock. 
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"Webster  Bartley,'  repeated  the  judge, 
"you  have  been  summoned  hither  to  answer 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  Scribe  of  the 
Secret  Tribunal  of  Aristocracy  Hall," — in 
boyish  ears  scribe  sounds  far  more  imposing 
than  clerk — "read  the  indictment!' 

The  indictment,  read  with  some  difficulty 
by  the  dread  scribe,  on  account  of  the  gloom 
of  the  woods  and  the  misfit  of  the  eyeholes 
of  his  mask,  charged  that  Webster  Bartley, 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  twenty-fifth,  did 
feloniously  and  traitorously  aid,  abet,  and 
give  comfort  and  support  to  the  foreign  in- 
vader who  had  treacherously  seized  the  cas- 
tle and  appurtenances  thereof,  known  as 
Aristocracy  Hall  or  West  Lodge;  that  the 
said  Webster  Bartley,  though  properly  sum- 
moned and  required  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
neglected  and  refused  to  perform  his  duty  in 
assisting  the  rightful  owners  of  the  castle  to 
regain  possession  of  their  property,  but  on 
the  contrary  did  scoff  at  and  flout  them  from 
the  windows.  Wherefore  the  High  Inquisi- 
tor demanded  that  the  said  Webster  be  ad- 
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judged  guilty  of  high  treason  and  meet  a 
traitor's  doom. 

The  recitation  of  this  document,  to  which 
Roy  had  devoted  his  mental  energy  for  at 
least  an  hour,  produced  its  expected  effect 
upon  the  prisoner.  The  smirk  of  indiffer- 
ence which  he  forced  his  lips  to  assume  grad- 
ually faded;  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
drooped;  as  the  last  words  of  the  reader  died 
away,  he  fell  to  sohhing. 

"Brace  up!'  whispered  the  voice  at  his 
side ;  ' '  they  won 't  hurt  you. ' 

"Webster  Bartley!'  piped  the  judge. 
"You  have  heard  the  accusation.  T\Vhat  an- 
swer do  vou  make?" 

tf 

Before  Webster  could  force  himself  to 
speak,  the  mask  at  his  right,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  encouragement  of  the  whispers, 
rose  and  said: 

"May  it  please  the  high  and  mighty  court, 
I  think  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  counsel 
assigned  him.' 

Now   this   suggestion,   which,   if  accepted, 

would    involve    a    departure    from   the    pro- 
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gramme  which  he  had  carefully  arranged, 
was  not  welcome  to  the  presiding  magistrate. 
At  the  same  time  it  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
fairness. 

11  'Tis  just!'  croaked  Eoy,  the  judge, 
from  his  seat  on  the  rock.  "I  assign  you,  Sir 

Sir  Bloody  Blade,  to  act  as  his  counsel.' 

The  uplifted  fold  of  the  rubber  blanket  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  last  speaker  made 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  court  that  Sir 
Bloody  Blade  and  Duncan  Peck  were  one  and 
the  same  person. 

"What  has  the  prisoner  to  offer  in  his  de- 
fenc-  '  continued  the  judge  solemnly. 

"He  has  three  things  to  offer,'  said  Dun- 
can. "In  the  first  place,  he  wasn't  in  the 
castle  at  all,  but  out  nshin'  in  the  moat,  and 
the  rivers  and  waters  adjacent.'  Duncan 
winked  proudly  to  himself  as  he  added  this 
last  clause.  It  was  impromptu,  and  every 
bit  as  good  as  anything  Eoy  had  put  into  his 
indictment.  "In  the  second  plac-K  even  if 
he  was  in  the  castle  he  didn't  give  the  enemy 
any  aid  or  comfort.  In  the  third  place,  if  he 
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did  aid  the  enemy,  it  was  against  his  will  and 
only  because  he  couldn't  help  himself.' 

This  triple-plated  defence  produced  a  titter 
behind  several  black  masks,  which  had  to  be 
repressed  by  a  stern  command  of  the  judge, 
who  then  turned  to  the  man  on  his  right,  and 
addressing  him  as  Grand  Inquisitor,  bade  him 
proceed  with  the  trial. 

"Webster  Bartley,  prisoner  before  the 
bar,'  began  Xed  Parsons  with  quavering 
gruffness,  "answer  me  truly  the  questions 
which  I  shall  ask.  Were  vou  with  the  Pa- 

V 

trician  Pirates  when  they  took  unlawful  pos- 
session of  Aristocracv  Hall?" 

•/ 

As  Webster  hesitated,  Dun  gave  him  a 
prod  in  the  ribs,  which  produced  an  immedi- 
ate "yes.' 

"Did  YOU  resist  them?" 

* 

"No." 

"Did  you  help  your  comrades  to  get  in?1 
"Xo." 

"Did  you  laugh  at  them  and  make  faces  at 
them  through  the  windows  ? ' 
"Yes." 
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' '  Couldn  't  you  have  found  a  chance  to  open 
the  door  and  let  us  in,  if  you  had  wanted 
to?" 

"I  suppose  so.' 

"Why  didn't  you  want  to?" 

"Because  you  fellows  had  all  treated  me 
so   mean   I   was   glad   to    see   you   licked!' 
After  this  outburst  Webster  dropped  his  face 
into  his  hands  and  fell  to  weeping  again. 

"He  confesses,'  said  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor; and  sat  down. 

"Grave  justices  of  the  court,'    announced 
the  judge,  "you  have  heard  the  prisoner's' 
defence.     Is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty1?' 

"Guilty!  Guilty!'  the  answers  rose  in  hol- 
low tones  of  various  keys. 

"Webster  Bartley,  you  are  found  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
to  the  court  before  you  receive  sentence?" 

V 

Webster  made  no  movement  to  respond  to 
this  invitation,  but  his  counsel  did  not  aban- 
don him. 

"If  your  honor  pleases,  I  want  to  ask 
mercy  for  the  prisoner  for  the  following  rea- 
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sons :  First,  lie  is  young  and  fresh  and  didn't 
know  anv  better;  secondly,  it  is  his  first  of- 

*  V      i 

fence.     Thirdly — "    Dun    hung   fire    at    this 

• 

point,  and  his  hearers  began  to  chuckle  be- 
hind their  masks — "Third,'  he  repeated, 
"and  last,  he  isn't  going  to  do  it  again.' 

The  judge  made  pause  for  an  impressive 
interval.  ""We  have  considered  your  peti- 
tion for  clemency,  Sir  Bloody  Blade,' 
How  Boy  did  play  tricks  with  the  long  words  ! 
— "and  have  given  it  weight  in  the  sentence 
which  we  are  about  to  pronounce.  The  pris- 
oner is  condemned  to  bring  up  ten  pailfuls 
of  sand  from  the  beach  and  deposit  them  in  a 
row  behind  Aristocracy  Hall.  Three  days 
hence,  at  the  same  place  and  hour,  the  court 
will  convene  again.  If  the  sentence  of  the 
court  has  not  bv  that  time  been  executed,  a 

•/ 

body  shall  swing  from  yonder  branch. — 
Guards!  Lead  the  prisoner  forth!' 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  circle  about 
the  campfire  broke  up,  Duncan  Peck  dropped 
back  out  of  the  little  knot  of  intimates  who 
were  singing  and  squawking  on  their  way  to 
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the  lodge — and  waited  for  Webster  to  join 
him. 

"What 're  you  going  to  do  about  that  sand 
business?7  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,'  was  the  sullen  answer. 
' l  They  have  no  right  to  make  me  do  that. ' ' 

"Look  here,  Bartley,"  said  Duncan,  "I 
helped  you  out  to-night,  though  you  may  not 
know  it.  I  spoiled  the  whole  programme  by 
butting  in,  and  they  gave  me  fits  for  it  after 
you  went.  Now  you  take  my  advice.  Carry 
up  that  sand  like  a  little  man,  and  smile 
about  it,  too.  Then  stop  moping  round  by 
yourself  and  going  off  with  the  kids,  and  get 
into  the  game  with  the  fellows  of  your  age. 
If  you'd  try  to  do  what  some  one  else  Kkes 
sometimes,  and  not  be  always  thinking  how 
you  can  get  what  you  like,  you'd  have  the 
crowd  with  you  instead  of  against  you.' 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  the  crowd.' 

"Yes,  you  do.  You  don't  like  to  be  un- 
popular any  more  than  any  one  else  does. 
This  is  the  best  chance  you'll  have  this  sum- 
mer to  put  yourself  right.  They're  all  wait- 
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ing  to  see  what  you're  going  to  do.  If  you 
swallow  your  medicine  with  a  grin,  they'll 
think  better  of  you.  If  you  shy  at  it,-  -well,  I 
won't  say  what '11  happen,  but  you  won't  en- 
joy yourself  the  rest  of  the  season!" 
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A  COMEDY  OF  EEKORS 

THE  next  morning  Webster  was  awake 
early.  He  looked  at  his  watcli  and  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  a  good  half-hour  before  the 
bugle  would  blow  for  turning  out,  he  got 
cautiously  out  of  bed,  and  taking  his  clothes 
on  his  arm,  crept  forth  to  dress  outside.  He 
knew  that  an  assortment  of  empty  utensils 
was  to  be  found  on  the  dump  near  the  ice- 
house. On  his  way  thither  he  considered  how 
small  a  pail  would  do  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. As  he  passed  the  kitchen  his  eye  fell 
on  a  lard  pail  used  by  the  boys  for  gathering 
berries,  new-washed  and  sunning  on  the  step. 

"Just  the  thing,"  thought  Webster.  He 
took  it  as  he  passed  and  went  on  to  the  ice- 
house. Here  he  found  a  wheelbarrow  into 
which  he  put  pail  and  shovel  and  trundled 
them  down  to  the  shore.  "They  didn't  say 
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how  I  should  bring  the  sand  up, '  said  Web- 
ster to  himself  gleefully,  "and  they  won't 
find  out  how  I  do  it  unless  they  show  up 
pretty  soon.' 

In  two  easy  loads  the  thing  was  done.  The 
sand  stood  in  ten  separate  heaps  in  a  line 
behind  the  lodge,  some  of  them  round  and 
perfect  cylinders  like  loaves  of  brown  bread 
in  the  windows  of  a  Boston  bakery  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  The  empty  pail  lay  at  the 
end,  a  measure  ready  at  hand  to  test  the 
honesty  of  the  performance.  "With  barrow 
and  shovel  restored  to  their  proper  places, 
Webster  basked  on  the  steps  in  the  sun,  and 
waited  complacently  for  the  bugle  to  sound. 
Here  Mr.  Brooks  found  him,  when  the  coun- 
cillor, making  an  early  start  as  officer  of  the 
day,  came  forth  to  rouse  the  bugler. 

"What,  you  up!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brooks 
in  surprise.  "Have  you  had  your  plunge? 
You  haven't?  Take  off  your  clothes,  then, 
and  go  in.  You  can't  sneak  out  of  it  by  get- 
ting up  early.' 

The  command  put  Webster  to  no  serious 
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hardship.  He  had  but  to  slip  off  the  two 
garments  which  he  wore  and  seize  a  towel,  to 
be  ready  to  fall  in  behind  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, which  happened  this  morning  to  be 
Duncan  Peck. 

"Look  behind  the  house,  Dun!"  he  said, 
with  a  grin  of  satisfaction,  as  they  emerged 
into  the  open. 

"Gee,  but  you  lost  no  time !"  cried  Duncan, 
at  the  sight  of  the  neatly  arranged  heaps  of 
sand.  "Do  you  call  those  pailfulsf' 

"There's  the  pail.  You  can  measure  'em 
yourself.' 

"He  didn't  mean  that  kind  of  a  pail!" 

"All  he  said  was  a  pail,'  returned  Web- 
ster quietly.  "If  he  meant  a  bushel  basket 
he  ought  to  have  said  so.' 

"You're  all  right!  Go  on  down.  I  want- 
to  wait  and  see  what  they'll  say.' 

Stopping  Roy  and  Allison  at  the  door,  Dun- 
can brought  them  round  to  inspect  the  pen- 
ance done  at  the  order  of  the  court. 

"That's  no  ten  pailfuls!'1  declared  Roy. 

"Take  the  pail  and  measure  them,"  said 
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Duncan.  "You  were  a  big  bonehead  not  to 
tell  him  what  kind  of  a  pail.' 

Before  breakfast  Ned  and  Roy  surveyed 
the  sand  heaps  again.  "Let's  measure  one 
of 'em,'  proposed  Eoy. 

He  took  the  one  nearest,  where  the  pail  lay 
ready  at  his  hand.  As  Webster  had  dumped 
with  the  tenth  pail  all  the  sand  that  re- 
mained in  his  barrow,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity was  left  on  the  ground  after  the  pail  was 
filled  and  packed  down. 

"Will  you  look  at  that!"  exclaimed  Ned. 
"He's  given  you  double  measure!' 

"He  didn't  bring  it  in  the  pail  at  all.' 

"No,  he  brought  it  in  a  wheelbarrow.  See 
that  wheel  mark!' 

"Then  he  didn't  carry  out  the  sentence,  the 
little  cheat!'  said  Roy,  indignant  at  the  ap- 
parent contempt  of  court.  "He'll  have  to 
do  it  all  over  again.' 

Ned  flung  back  his  head  and  laughed  up- 
roariously. "Oh,  you  goat!  You  dumb- 
head judge!  Did  you  tell  him  what  pail  to 
use?  Did  you  say  one  pailful  at  a  time? 
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He's  done  just  what  you  ordered  him  to  do, 
and  he's  done  you  besides.  You  ain't  fit  to 
judge  a  game  of  marbles  in  a  kindergarten, 
with  all  your  big  words.  He's  a  slick  one, 
all  right!  I'm  beginning  to  respect  him.' 

That  afternoon  on  the  ball  field  Webster 
surprised  some  one  else.  Just  as  the  game 
was  opening  with  West  Lodge  at  the  bat, 
Allison  discovered  that  he  had  failed  to  bring 
over  his  favorite  stick.  "Here,  Dicky,"  he 
called,  "run  over  to  the  house  and  bring  my 
black-handled  bat.  You'll  find  it  standing  at 
the  head  of  my  bed.'' 

Dicky  drew  a  long  face  and  reluctantly 
lifted  himself  to  his  feet. 

"Let  me  go!'  interposed  Webster.  "I'm 
onlv  a  substitute.1  Allison  threw  after  him 

V 

a  look  of  astonishment,  as  Webster  trotted 
away.  "We'd  better  have  a  few  more  trials 
if  it  works  that  way. ' 

' '  He  '11  be  decent,  if  you  give  him  a  chance, ' ' 
remarked  Duncan,  flattered  by  the  thought 
that  his  admonition  had  borne  fruit. 

But  the  attention  of  the  young  gentlemen 
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was  claimed  by  something  more  interesting 
than  a  question  of  camp  ethics.  The  players 
from  Old  Lodge  stood  ready  in  their  places 
pounding  their  uncovered  fists  into  the  hollow 
of  their  mitts  and  whetting  each  other's 
ardor  with  hackneyed  admonitions.  The 
umpire  was  demanding  a  batter.  The  Pats 
had  graciously  proposed  an  arrangement 
of  two  umpires,  in  which  Mr.  Brooks 
was  to  represent  West  Lodge,  but  Allison 
had  declined  with  thanks.  In  the  matter  of 
referees  and  umpires,  a  fair  and  competent 
enemy  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a  fool 
friend,  and  though  Mr.  Brooks  was  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  game,  Allison  did  not 
trust  him.  Ned  led  off  with  what  he  called 
a  "grass-cleaner'  to  Leggett  at  third  base, 
who  received  the  ball  on  the  end  of  his  fore- 
finger, lost  it  behind  him,  fumbled  it  in  front 
of  him,  and  finally  hurled  it  over  the  first 
baseman's  head.  Xed,  safe  on  second,  threw 
jibes  at  his  opponents  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  advice  to  Ike  Frazer,  who  followed 
him  at  bat.  The  advice  was  of  little  aid  to 
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Ike,  for  like  the  mighty  Casey  of  classic  mem- 
ory, he  struck  fiercely  out.  Duncan  Peck 
achieved  a  hit  which  advanced  Ned  to  third, 
whence  he  trotted  home  on  a  wild  pitch.  Al- 
lison put  up  a  little  fly  between  second  and 
third,  which  Lopsy  Wiggin,  though  rated  low 
as  a  ball  player,  simply  had  to  catch. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  inning,  Brothers 
Peck,  the  Aristo  battery,  gave  an  exhibition 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Middle  West  for  base- 
ball. Donald  struck  Leggett  out.  Duncan 
caught  a  pop  foul  from  Packard's  bat,  and 
Stevens,  hitting  weakly  to  pitcher,  was  fielded 
beautifully  out  at  first  in  the  deliberate,  ac- 
curate fashion  with  which  a  veteran  nails  a 
sure  thing.  The  score  was  one  to  nothing. 

"Line  it  out,  Don,  if  he  puts  it  over,' 
yelled  Ned  from  his  coaching  position  at 
third,  "Anywhere  out  by  the  woods  will 
do.'  Packard's  first  pitch  was  called  a  ball. 
'  *  That 's  right,  Don,  wait  for  a  good  one.  He 
can't  see  the  plate.  He  couldn't  see  his 
swimming  trunks  on  the  top  of  the  flag-pole 
to-day!'  Whereupon  Sam  threw  another 
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ball,  and  Ned,  plucking  grass  from  the  ground 
after  the  manner  of  a  famous  professional, 
chanted  ' '  Ta-ha !  ha !  ha ! "  to  the  delight  of 
the  audience. 

"Keep  quiet  there,  Parsons!'    called  the 
umpire.     "No  coaching  until  there 's  a  base- 


runner.  ; 


But  Ned  soon  had  full  freedom  of  voice, 
for  Don  did  hit  it  out — on  a.  line  past  second 
base.  The  ball  bounced  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  centre-fielder  and  continued  out.  By  the 
time  it  had  wearied  of  its  outward  course 
and  allowed  itself  to  be  returned  to  the  dia- 
mond, Don  was  perched,  panting  and  happy, 
on  third  base. 

He  remained  here,  however,  tied  fast, 
while  Emilio  sent  an  easy  fly  to  Packard  and 
Coburn  hit  to  pitcher.  As  Talbot,  who  fol- 
lowed, struck  wildly  at  the  first  ball  pitched, 
Duncan  Peck  appeared  near  third  and  or- 
dered Ned  awav.  Duncan  had  a  bat  in  his 

* 

hand,  and — I  grieve  to  relate — a  naughty 
scheme  in  his  head.  AVhile  Packard  concen- 
trated his  attention  on  the  task  of  finishing 
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Talbot,  and  with  him  the  inning,  Duncan 
contrived  to  mix  himself  with- his  brother. 
As  the  second  strike  was  called,  Don  walked 
calmly  down  the  base  line,  swinging  the  bat 
and  shouting  advice  to  the  supposed  base  run- 
ner, until  he  got  within  sprinting  distance 
of  the  plate,  when  he  made  a  bold  dash  and 
slid  home. 

For  the  next  five  minutes  there  was  a  des- 
perate hubbub  about  the  umpire,  who  had 
been  taken  in  as  well  as  Packard.  Leggett 
explained  and  protested  and  called  names, 
Packard  sputtered,  and  Stevens,  the  catcher, 
walked  round  and  round  proclaiming  "It's  a 
steal!  It's  a  dirty  Western  trick!'  Dun- 
can, when  appealed  to  for  a  statement  of  fact, 
refused  to  give  evidence.  Mr.  Orton,  there- 
fore, having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  nothing 
improper,  allowed  the  score.  The  best  he 
could  do  was  to  order  that  hereafter,  when 
one  Peck  was  on  a  base,  the  other  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  coaching  lines.  Play 
was  resumed,  and  Talbot,  by  dropping  an 
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easy  fly  into  the  hands  of  Wallace  at  second 
base,  deepened  the  disgust  of  the  ill-used 
Pats.  If  the  Pecks  had  not  played  that  low- 
down  trick  at  third,  not  a  run  would  have 
come  in ! 

But  the  wicked  do  not  always  flourish  like 
the  green  bay  tree.  By  the  fifth  inning  the 
Pats  had  begun  to  take  liberties  with  Don- 
ald 's  pitching.  Two  men  had  already  tripped 
round  the  bases  and  the  score  stood  six  to 
five  in  favor  of  West  Lodge,  when  with  two 
out,  Tompkins  raised  the  easiest  kind  of  a 
fly  to  right  field.  It  seemed  really  impos- 
sible that  Dicky  should  miss  it,  for  he  stood 
directly  underneath  it  as  it  came  down,  and 
to  capture  it  he  needed  but  to  hold  out  his 
hands  and  let  it  lodge  in  them.  He  did  hold 
out  his  hands,  but  the  ball  went  through  them 
as  ghosts  are  said  to  pass  through  solid 
walls.  As  a  muff  it  was  faultless;  no 
sleight-of-hand  performer  could  have  done  it 
better.  The  man  who  was  walking  in  from 
third,  shouting  for  his  fielding  gloves,  stood 
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stock  still  with  amazement.  He  had  to  be 
brought  to  by  a  slap  on  the  back  before  he 
could  score  the  tying  run. 

Then  Donald,  becoming  sulky,  pitched  any- 
thing that  happened,  and  Harry  Stout  took 
his  base  on  balls.  Weaver  tapped  a  faint 
little  roller  out  into  the  diamond.  Pete  Tal- 
bot  made  all  haste  to  meet  it,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  met  it  with  his  foot.  Several  years 

V  •/ 

later  Pete  became  celebrated  as  a  football 
punter  at  Westcott's,  as  some  of  my  readers 
are  aware.  From  the  effectiveness  of  his 
kick  on  this  occasion,  the  wise  observer  might 
easily  have  guessed  what  his  future  was  to 
bring  forth.  The  ball  scooted  across  the 
first  base  line  into  the  crowd,  with  the  Pecks 
in  hot  pursuit.  Whichever  one  laid  hands  on 
it,  threw  it  over  the  second  baseman's  head. 
Time  was  required  for  the  return  of  the  ball; 
more  still  was  wasted  in  making  clear  to 
Donald's  beclouded  understanding  that  after 
a  blocked  ball  the  pitcher  must  hold  the  ball 
in  his  box  before  a  base-runner  can  be  put 
out.  In  the  interval  Stout  had  brought  in 
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his  run  at  no  risk  at  all,  while  Weaver  was 
shortly  after  called  safe  at  the  plate  by  a 
close  decision. 

That  inning  sapped  the  courage  of  our 
friends  from  West  Lodge.  Xed  still  ranted 
from  the  coaching  lines  about  "swatting  the 
pill'  and  "whanging  the  trademark  to  the* 
woods ";  he  still  assured  the  base-runners, 
when  there  were  anv,  that  Packard  was 

«,    / 

"phony'  and  So  and  So's  "lunch  hooks7 
wouldn't  hold  the  ball — but  his  heart  was 
not  in  it.  Allison  put  Webster  in  Dicky's 
place  and  went  in  himself  to  pitch.  Webster 
played  an  errorless  game,  chasing  with  great 
spirit  several  hits  that  passed  over  his  head, 
and  succeeding  each  time  in  returning  the 
ball  almost  to  the  diamond.  He  also  made  a 
hit — which  was  more  than  Dickv  had 

H 

achieved.  If  he  was  put  out  trying  to  steal 
second,  the  fault  lay  with  the  coachers,  not 
with  him.  The  Pats  continued  to  pile  up 
runs  at  the  rate  of  two  for  every  one  made 
by  their  opponents.  Without  the  help  of 
the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning,  tl: 
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were  winners  by  the  decisive  score  of  fifteen 
to  ten. 

The  West  Lodgers,  having  squeezed  out  a 
proper  cheer  for  the  victors,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  the  shelter  of  their  house. 

"Do  you  fellows  want  to  see  the  score?7 
asked  Eoy  maliciously,  as  the  ball  players 
were  stripping  for  a  dip  in  the  lake. 

"Don't  be  pert,  Miss  Elkins,'  retorted 
Ned,  "or  we'll  pull  off  your  curl-papers! 
We  must  have  had  about  a  hundred  errors. ' 

"I  made  it  nine,  but  Alec  Williams  said  it 
was  twelve.  Let's  see.  Webster  didn't 
make  any,  nor  Dun — passed  balls  don't  count 
— nor  Ike.  They're  the  only  ones  who  have 
zeros  in  the  error  column.  I  didn't  know  how 
to  record  that  blocked  ball  mess.' 

"  Call  it  ten  errors  against  me !"  said  Don- 
ald, morosely. 

"Call  the  whole  game  an  error,"  Ned  cried, 
gayly.  "Let  'em  have  it.  It's  the  first  time 
they've  had  a  chance  to  crow  this  year. 
We're  no  hogs.  Me  for  the  briny!' 

Ned  cut  for  the  beach  with  the  crowd  trail- 
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ing  behind  him.  Only  Duncan,  who  was  usu- 
ally slow,  and  Bartley,  who  still  felt  himself 
in  disfavor,  lingered.  Webster  glanced  hesi- 
tatingly at  Duncan,  and  started  out  alone. 

"Hold  on,  Web!"  called  Duncan.  "Wait 
for  me!  We  two  clean-scorers  ought  to  go 
down  together.' 

Webster  waited,  beaming  with  content.  If 
he  had  the  favor  of  Duncan  Peck,  he  knew 
the  favor  of  the  crowd  was  bound  to  come. 
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THE    SCHEME    THAT    FAILED 

THOUGH  the  ball  players  from  Old  Lodge 
tried  hard  to  make  capital  out  of  their  victory, 
their  efforts  could  scarcely  be  called  success- 
ful. The  Aristos  took  all  comments  with  an 
air  of  smiling  acquiescence  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  local  politician  whose  candi- 
date has  been  defeated  at  the  primaries. 
When  Leggett  and  Packard  made  their  first 
sarcastic  references,  Ned  and  the  Pecks  set 
an  example  to  the  house  by  out- jeering  the 
jeerers. 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Ned.  "You  can't 
say  anything  bad  enough  about  us  to  suit  me. 
We're  sure  enough  flubdubs  on  the  diamond. 
We  ought  to  be  playing  with  a  rubber  ball  and 
a  flat  stick." 

"It  was  just  a  good  bluff  we  put  up/ 
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Duncan  added.     "We  knew  we  had  no  show 
against  you  fellows.' 

"You  didn't  call  it  a  bluff  before  the 
game,'  sneered  Packard. 

"Of  course  we  didn't.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  a  bluff  at  all  if  we  had.  There's  no 
sport  in  a  sure  thing.' 

' t  Huh ! ' '  grunted  Packard,  who  felt  he  was 
being  cheated  of  his  deserts  and  yet  was  un- 
equal to  a  reply. 

"We're  not  in  your  class  at  all/  '  Ned  went 
glibly  on.  "You  fellows  are  the  real  ball 
players  of  the  camp.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do 
—  challenge  the  big  team.  We  '11  all  come 
and  root  for  you,  won't  we,  Don  ] ' 

"Sure!"  said  Donald.  "There's  Alec 
Williams  now.  Oh,  Alec!  Come  over  here. 
We  've  got  a  game  for  you. ' 

Williams  stopped  in  front  of  the  group,  with 
face  agrin.  "You  kids  are  always  having 
games.  Who's  it  on  now  P 

"Old  Lodge  wants  to  play  the  Camp  team,' 
sang  out  Xed. 
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•     "We  don't  either !'    interposed  Packard. 
"They're  lying.7 

"You'd  better  take  'em  on,  Alec,'  insisted 
Ned.  "They  're  the  real  thing.  You'll  have 
to  have  a  good  eye,  to  connect  with  Sam  Pack- 
ard's  slants!  He's  the  coming  Matthew- 


son." 


' '  Oh,  shut  up ! "  growled  Sam. 

"We  might  play  a  picked  team  from  the 
two  houses,' '  Alec  suggested.  "I'll  give  you 
five  innings  to-morrow. ' 

"Not  us.  We  wouldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  That  would  be- -what  would  it  be, 
Roy?  Give  us  a  good  long  dictionary  word 
to  name  it  by. ' 

"Supererogation,"  said  Eoy  meekly. 

1  i  Great !     Do  it  again,  Roy ! ' 

1 '  Su-per-er-o-ga-tion. ' 

"That's  right.  It  would  be  all  that  and 
something  more,  and  of  course  we  wouldn't  be 
guilty  of  anything  like  that.  Now,  the  Old 
Lodge  team  is  a  star  aggregation.  Every  one 
of  'em  will  have  a  varsity  letter  by  the  time 
he's  a  sophomore.  You'll  be  proud  some  day 
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to  think  you've  played  with  'em.  What  d'you 
say,  Alec?" 

"I  say  that  I've  no  more  time  to  waste 
listening  to  your  gab,"  said  Williams,  moving 
away.  "You'd  better  come  along  too,  Sam. 
You  never  can  beat  that  tongue. ' 

But  just  for  this  reason  Sam  stayed.  To 
retire  would  be  to  confess  himself  worsted. 
"I  don't  mind  him,"  he  said  lamely.  "He 
has  these  fits  sometimes.  He  can't  help  it.' 

The  next  day  trouble  visited  the  Pecks, 
some  of  it  accidental,  some  brought  upon 
them  by  following  the  evil  devices  of 
their  own  hearts.  To  begin  with,  Don,  who 
had  lost  a  square  inch  of  skin  from  his  leg  the 
day  before  while  sliding  to  second,  scraped  the 
wound  afresh  against  the  end  of  a  cot  as  he 
was  dressing.  Dun  awoke  with  a  contraction 
of  the  throat  and  a  sniffle.  lie  kept  quiet 
about  it,  however,  feeling  humiliated  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  been  weakling  enough  to 
take  cold.  After  breakfast  Don  caught  Dr. 
Wright  just  as  the  director  of  the  camp  was 
Parting  for  llindge's,  and  asked  for  treat  - 
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ment.  The  doctor  painted  the  abrasion  with 
collodion,  and  with  a  warning  not  to  bark  the 
same  spot  again,  sent  him  forth  comforted. 

Duncan,  on  the  other  hand,  keeping  his  se- 
cret to  himself,  sat  for  an  hour  outside  the 
lodge,  and  tried  the  sun  cure.  He  really 
couldn't  make  out  whether  his  throat  was  sore 
or  not.  Sometimes  he  suspected  it  was;  at 
others  he  was  sure  it  was  not.  Occasionally 
he  experimented  with  little  coughs,  hoping 
soon  to  be  able  to  assure  himself  that  he  was 
cured  and  might  go  about  the  business  of  the 
day  without  misgiving.  The  water  sports 
were  due  in  a  week ;  Duncan  felt  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  miss  a  single  opportunity  to  per- 
fect his  dive  and  get  practice  in  the  fancy 
strokes. 

"What 're    you    coughing    about,    Dun?' 
asked  Pete  Talbot,  as  he  settled  down  beside 
him.     "Got  consumption!' 

"I  was  wondering  whether  I  had  a  sore 
throat  or  not,"  answered  Duncan.  "I  guess 
it's  a  fake.' 

"What's  this  I  hear  about  a  sore  throat?' 
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demanded  Mr.  Brooks,  appearing  suddenly 
before  the  pair.  "Have  you  a  sore  throat, 
Peck!" 

Duncan  started  at  the  voice,  and  a  look  of 
annoyance  swept  over  his  face.  The  coun- 
cillor in  West  Lodge  was  always  hearing 
things  not  meant  for  his  ears.  Mr.  Orton 
knew  better ;  he  didn't  insist  on  hearing  every- 
thing that  was  said ! 

"It  doesn't  amount  to  anything,"  said  Dun- 
can indifferently. 

"Let  me  look  at  your  throat!" 

w 

Mr.  Brooks  peered  solemnly  into  Dun's 
open  mouth,  in  search  of  white  spots.  Either 
because  there  were  really  none  to  be  found, 
or  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  them, 
his  search  was  vain.  "It  looks  red  back 
there,'  he  said  dubiously. 

"It  always  looks  red.' 

"You  were  coughing,  too,  weren't  you?' 

"I  was  coughing  just  to  see  how  it  felt," 
answered  Dun. 

Mr.  Brooks  eyed  him  with  grave  suspicion. 
"There  must  be  something  the  matter  or  you 
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wouldn't  be  wondering  how  it  felt.  You'd 
better  keep  out  of  the  water  this  morning 
until  Dr.  Wright  can  give  you  an  examination. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  about  these  things. 
Go  in  and  lie  down  on  your  cot,  and  when  Dr. 
Wright  comes  I'll  send  him  in  to  you.' 

"But  I'm  all  right!"  protested  Dun.  "I 
don't  want  to  lie  down.' 

"Do  as  I  say!'1  commanded  the  councillor 
sternly.  "If  you  don't  know  enough  to  take 
care  of  yourself,  I  shall  have  to  act  for  you. 
It  will  be  just  as  well  to  keep  away  from  him 
for  the  present,  Talbot.  Those  affections  of 
the  throat  are  likely  to  be  contagious.' 

Duncan  moved  leisurely  to  the  lodge,  fol- 
lowing the  habit  of  obedience  to  authority,  but 
his  heart  was  in  fierce*  revolt  against  the  in- 
justice of  Mr.  Brooks  in  quarantining  him  on 
guesswork.  "I'm  no  more  sick  than  he  is!' 
he  assured  himself  repeatedly  as  he  lay  on 
his  back,  tossing  a  tennis  ball  into  the  air. 
"He  has  no  right  to  shut  me  up  here  and  cut 
me  off  from  my  swim,  just  because  someone 
said  I  coughed.  What  does  he  know  about 
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throat  affections'?     He  mis-lit  as  well  have 


to- 


into  the  water  pitcher  as  into  my  gullet. 
And  Manning  was  going  to  show  me  how  to  do 
that  side  stroke.  It's  a  roast!' 

Presently  Pete  slipped  in  to  apologize  for 
getting  his  friend  into  trouble.  "That's  all 
right,  Pete,' '  returned  Duncan.  "You  didn't 
know  he  was  around.  You'd  better  get  out, 
too,  or  he'll  hang  you  up  for  associating  with 


me.: 


Pete  withdrew,  leaving  Duncan  alone  in  the 
lodge.  Outside  Carlo  could  be  heard  ham- 
mering away  on  the  trap  with  which  he  pur- 
posed to  catch  the  fox  which  had  been  yelping 
for  two  nights  over  by  the  point.  The  shouts 
of  the  fellows  who  were  jeering  at  each  other 
from  the  canoes,  came  in  on  the  breeze  from 
the  water;  the  crows  were  cawing  wildly  in 
the  woods  beyond  Headquarters.  Everybody 
and  everything  except  himself,  it  seemed  to 
Dun,  was  free  and  happy;  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  solitary  confinement,  just  because  Brooks 
wanted  to  show  his  authority ! 

Presently  Donald  came  in — the  forerunner 
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of  the  crowd  returning  from  the  ball  field. 
"What's  up?'  he  asked,  halting  in  surprise 
at  Duncan's  bed. 

"Brooks  has  jugged  me  because  he  thinks 
I  may  some  day  have  a  sore  throat.  He  isn't 
going  to  let  me  out  for  the  swim  without  Dr. 
Wright's  certificate — and  he  probably  won't 
be  back  till  dinner-time. ' ' 

"Anything  wrong  with  your  throat?' 

Duncan  swallowed  with  caution.  "No,  it's 
all  right.' 

"Well,  I'll  keep  you  company.  I'm  not 
going  in  either.  I'm  afraid  of  soaking  off 
that  plaster  Doc  put  on  my  leg.' 

At  this  statement  Duncan  suddenly  got  up, 
his  eyes  flashing  bright  with  an  inspiration 
-whether  from  his  good  angel  or  his  bad  one, 
the  reader  may  judge. 

"Look  here,  Don,  take  my  place!  There's 
no  use  in  both  of  us  losing  the  swim.' 

Donald  looked  doubtful.  "  It 's  all  right  for 
you,  but  what  do  I  get  out  of  it?  I'll  have  to 
answer  a  lot  of  questions,  and  you'll  have  the 
fun." 
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11  Don't  be  a  hog!  I'll  fix  the  questions. 
Here!  give  me  your  cap.  That's  the  only 
thing  you  wear  that's  different  from  mine. 
Get  down  onto  that  bed  before  some  one 
comes!' 

Donald  obeyed  with  manifest  reluctance. 
His  conscience  was  no  more  sensitive  than 
Dun's,  but  he  was  less  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  another's  advantage.  While  he 
grumbled  to  himself  on  the  cot,  Duncan  was 
busy  at  the  writing-table,  chuckling  gleefully 
as  he  scrawled.  The  product  of  his  labor  was 
this : 

KEEP  AWAY  FBOM  DUNCAN  PECK 

He  is  suspected  of  having 

DIPHTHERIA ! 

"Now,  you  won't  have  to  say  a  word !"  de- 
clared Duncan  proudly,  as  he  showed  the 
notice.  "Wait  till  I  get  something  to  put  it 
up  on. J 

He  ran  outside,  borrowed  one  of  Carlo's 
boards- -much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  trap- 
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maker — and  fastened  it  to  the  end  of  the  cot 
with  a  trunk  strap.  On  the  board  he  hur- 
riedly tacked  the  warning. 

' '  There !     It  ought  by  good  rights  to  be  red, 

but  I  guess  it'll  do.     That'll  save  YOU  all- 

«/ 

bother.  I'll  let  Ned  in  on  it,  and  he'll  keep 
the  crowd  back.7 

" Don't  stay  in  long,  or  I'll  squeal  on  you,' 
ordered  Donald  sulkily.     "I'm  not  going  to 
lie  here  all  day.' 

"I  won't  be  away  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Here  they  come;  turn  over  now  and  pretend 
you're  sick.' 

Ned  and  Roy  led  the  procession.  Duncan 
caught  them  at  the  door  and  explained  the 
plot. 

"Help  you  out?"  repeated  Ned.  "Sure  I 
will.  Here,  Emilio,  quit  stamping  your  big 
Spanish  feet!  Don't  you  see  that  sign? 
Keep  away  from  there,  Dicky,  if  you  don't 
want  to  die  in  two  days!  Yes,  you  can  read 
it,  and  it  won't  hurt  you  to  go  past,  but  you 
mustn't  speak  to  him.  Words  are  conta- 
gious." To  Allison  and  Ike  he  whispered: 
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"He's  getting  back  at  Brooks  for  sending 
him  to  bed  because  he  sneezed.' 

This  explanation  spread  quickly  and  satis- 
fied every  one  but  Carlo,  who  was  still  jabber- 
ing Spanish  about  it  with  Emilio  when  Mr. 
Orton  stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  called 
"All  out  for  the  swim!' 

As  the  bare  legs  tripped  past  him,  Donald 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  gesticulated 
frantically  to  his  brother,  "Eemember  now, 
it's  only  ten  minutes!  If  you  stay  any 
longer,  I'll  come  out  there  after  you.' 

"That's  all  right.  I  won't  be  gone  any 
time  at  all.  If  Brooks  comes  in,  you'll  have 
the  fun  of  watching  him  read  the  sign. ' ' 

Now  ten  minutes  under  some  conditions — 
as,  for  example,  on  the  last  half  of  a  four-mile 
race- -may  creep  with  leaden  feet,  every  sec- 
ond measured  by  a  pang.  When  you  are  in 
the  water  off  the  end  of  the  ('a-up  Kenokah 
pier,  having  the  time  of  your  life  with  swi 
iniiHT  stunts  and  fancy  dives,  the  minutes  cut 
loose  from  the  pendulum  and  fly.  In  this  case 
Donald  knew  exactly  how  fast  they  went,  for 
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he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  hands  of  the  watch  that 
marked  their  course.  The  appointed  limit 
being  reached,  he  surveyed  the  beach  from 
the  window. 

"Nothing  doing !"  he  muttered.  "That's 
what  I  thought  would  happen!  He's  forgot- 
ten all  about  me.  I'll  give  him  just  five 
more." 

When  the  watch  had  ticked  off  the  interval 
of  grace,  Donald  hied  him  again  to  the  win- 
dow. Even  now,  if  the  faithless  loiterer  was 
actually  on  the  way  up,  his  twin  was  willing 
to  forgive  and  forget,  and  play  out  the  part 
imposed  upon  him.  Duncan  was  still  invis- 
ible, but  close  to  the  door  of  the  lodge,  loom- 
ing large  in  the  foreground,  appeared  Dr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

"Holy  jumpers!'  gasped  Donald,  as  he 
ducked,  and  dove  for  the  cot.  "I'm  in  for  it 
now ! ' ' 

The  notice  on  the  board,  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  councillors,  gave  Donald  some 
valuable  seconds  in  which  to  compose  his 
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thoughts.     Dr.  Wright  read  it  with  a  broad 
smile,  his  companion  with  a  frown. 

"Another  of  Duncan's  jokes!'  said  the 
housemaster.  "I  suppose  he  imagines  it's 
f  unnv. ' ' 

V 

"As  a  joke  it  isn't  so  bad,'  Dr.  Wright 
remarked,  "but  I'm  sorry  it  took  just  that 
form.  Diphtheria  isn't  a  good  word  to  creep 
into  home  letters — Well,  Dun,  how's  the 
throat?"  - 

1 '  All  right ! ' ' 

"Let  me  look  at  it — Tongue  down!  That's 
it — I  don't  see  anything  alarming.  Does  it 
hurt  YOU  to  swallow  ? ' ' 

ft/ 

"Xo,  sir." 

"Do  you  cough  much?' 

"I  don't  cough  any.' 

"He  was  coughing  this  morning,'  inter- 
posed Mr.  Brooks,  who  felt  that  the  examina- 
tion was  throwing  ridicule  on  his  suspicions. 
Donald  offered  no  comment  on  the  remark. 

"Do  you  feel  sick  or  feverish?'  pursued 
the  doctor. 
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"No,  sir!" 

Dr.  Wright  took  Ms  thermometer  out  of  its 
case  and  adjusted  it  under  Donald's  tongue, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  to  his  colleague 
that  it  would  be  well  to  remove  the  placard. 
By  the  time  this  was  stripped  off  and  con- 
signed to  the  waste  basket,  and  the  board  re- 
turned to  its  place  beside  Carlo's  trap,  the 
doctor  was  ready  to  make  his  reading. 

t  i  Perfectly  normal ! '  he  murmured  in  his 
councillor 's  ear.  ' '  There  is  nothing  at  all  the 
matter  with  him.'  To  Donald  he  said:  "I 
don't  think  we  need  to  keep  you  here  •  any 
longer.  If  you  hurry,  you  '11  catch  some  of  the 
fellows  before  they  come  out.' 

Now,  if  Donald  had  been  as  sly  as  he 
thought  himself,  he  would  have  jumped  up 
with  a  ' '  Thank  you,  sir ! "  grabbed  his  trunks, 
and  made  full  speed  for  the  lake.  He  would 
have  intercepted  Duncan  and  dragged  him 
back  to  the  water.  The  clothes  could  have 
been  left  on  the  pier  for  either  brother  to 
claim;  a  single  dive,  a  little  judicious  mix- 
ing with  other  boys — and  the  plot  would 
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have  been  secure  beyond  all  chance  of  detec- 
tion. 

But  Donald  did  not  want  to  swim;  he  felt 
injured  by  circumstances  and  Dun's  neglect, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  put 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  wrong.  So  drawing  a  long 
face  he  declared  that  there  was  no  use  in  going 
in  now  when  all  the  fellows  were  coining  out; 
and  settled  back  on  the  cot  to  make  the  most 
of  his  ill-treatment. 

Dr.  Wright  left  the  lodge  somewhat  per- 
turbed. He  knew  that  Duncan  had  great  joy 
in  his  daily  swim,  and  must  regard  the  inter- 
dict as  an  act  of  injustice.  The  good  doctor 
was  asking  himself  what  he  could  do  to  com- 
pensate the  lad  for  the  unmerited  hardship, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  a  lonely  bather 
making  unusual  speed  up  the  path  toward 
AVest  Lodge. 

"How's  the  leg,  Donald?'  he  called  out. 
"Did  the  collodion  hold?" 

"It's  all  right,  sir,'  answered  Duncan, 
edging  by. 

"Stop  a  moment;  I  want  to  see  it.' 
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Escape  there  was  none  for  the  artful  dod- 
ger. He  stood  still,  saying  nothing  but  think- 
ing furiously,  while  Dr.  Wright  stooped  and 
examined  each  thigh  in  turn.  Suddenly  the 
director  straightened  up  and  looked  sternly 
down  into  the  boy's  face. 

"Duncan  Peck!  Didn't  Mr.  Brooks  tell 
you  not  to  go  into  the  water?' 

"No,  sir,' '  faltered  Duncan.  "He  said  I'd 
better  not.  I — I  didn't  agree  with  him,  sir, 
so  I  went  in. ' 

"Keport  at  Headquarters  after  dinner.' 


f 
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DUNCAN   IN   TROUBLE 

"WHAT  did  he  do  to  you?"  asked  Ned, 
when  Duncan,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  general  exhaustion,  returned 
from  his  interview. 

' '  Jawed  me  hard.  I  wouldn  't  go  through  it 
again  for  money.  He's  cut  me  off  from 
swimming  for  three  days.' 

"That's  not  very  bad." 

"It's  bad  enough!  You  can't  go  in  either, 
Don." 

"If  you'd  come   out  when   you  said  you 
would,  the  thing  wouldn't  have  happened,' 
snapped  Donald. 

"If  you  hadn't  been  a  dumb-head,  it 
wouldn't  have  happened.  You  lay  there  and 
let  me  walk  right  into  his  arms.  Why  didn't 
you  take  him  up  when  he  said  you  could  go 
in?" 
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"It  was  a  crazy  scheme,  anyway,  like  most 
of  the  things  you  think  up.  It  didn't  stand 
one  chance  in  ten  of  succeeding.  Xow  You've 

•/ 

got  us  both  into  trouble  and  queered  us  with 
the  councillors.' 

"That's  right,  Don,  give  it  to  him!' 
chuckled  Xed.  ''It  was  an  unbrotherly  trick 
to  play  on  you.  I  wouldn't  stand  for  it  a 
minute.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
get  even  is  to  take  him  out  behind  the  lodge 
and  settle  it  in  about  five  rounds.  I  think 
Dun  can  do  YOU.' 

tf 

"He's  done  me  already,'    Don  growled. 

1  '  Then  do  him. ' 

"It  wouldn't  be  very  hard  to  do  you,  Xed,' 
Dun  remarked  with  a  knowing  grin.     "Xow, 
there  was  that  race  we  had.     You  never  ex- 
plained to  these  fellows  how  you  happened 
to  get  beaten?' 

"Oh,  I  gave  in  on  the  race,'  Xed  answered 
hastily.  "I  was  beaten  all  right.  They  all 
saw  it.' 

Don  gave  a  derisive  laugh.     ' i  Did  they  ? ' 

"Do  you  mean  that  they  all  saw  it,  or  they 
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saw  it  all?"  Dun  asked.     " There's  a  differ- 


ence/ 


"It's  a  poor  sport  who'll  crow  over  a  man 
he 's  defeated, ' '  Xed  declared.  l  i  That 's  what 
I  mean.  The  race  is  dead  and  buried,  there's 
no  use  trying  to  resurrect  it.  Let's  talk  of 
something  else.' 

"What's    the   mystery   about   the    race?' 
piped  Boy. 

' '  Ask  Xed, ' '  Duncan  suggested.  ' l  He  must 
know  it,  if  there  was  one.' 

"I'm  not  going  to  discuss  it.  I  said  I  was 
licked,  and  that's  enough  for  any  decent  sport. 
If  you  fellows  like  the  subject,  go  on  talking 
about  it.  I  can  stand  it.' 

Meantime,  in  Headquarters  sat  the  council 
of  state.  Dr.  Wright  had  just  finished  his 
narrative  of  the  latest  plot  against  the  dignity 
of  the  government. 

"They're  a  jolly  pair  of  rogues,' '  said  Mr. 
Orton,  still  smiling  over  the  story.  "I  wish 
I  had  them  in  my  house !' 

"I'll  give  them  to  you  with  pleasure,'  the 
councillor  from  West  Lodge  replied  with 
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grave  face.  "Take  out  the  Pecks  and  Ned 
Parsons  and  I  might  have  a  decent,  orderly 
house.  As  it  is,  I  never  can  be  certain  that 
they  aren't  hatching  up  something  against 
the  camp  rules.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
house  is  different  from  what  it  was  last  year. 
It  wears  upon  me  to  be  always  suspecting 
that  things  are  going  on  that  I  ought  to  know 
about." 

"Don't  suspect!  Assume  that  they  are 
going  to  do  what  is  right,  and  they'll  do  it. 
If  they  once  get  the  idea  that  you  don't  trust 
them,  they'll  feel  bound  to  live  up  to  .their 
reputation.  You  mustn't  expect  army  disci- 
pline from  them. ' 

"I  don't!"  returned  Mr.  Brooks  stiffly, 
"but  I  do  expect  them  to  be  obedient  and  hon- 
est. I  suppose  you  consider  this  last  per- 
formance of  the  Pecks  innocent  fun.  To  me 
it  seems  more  like  deliberate  dishonesty.' 

Mr.  Orton  laughed  lightly.  "It  was  evi- 
dently an  attempt  to  deceive,  like  much  that 
we  do  and  say,  for  the  sake  of  politeness  and 
for  other  reasons.  From  the  standpoint  of 
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strict  morality  it  was  wrong,  but  I  shouldn't 
call  a  boy  dishonest  because  he  tried  to  get 
the  better  of  a  councillor.  Dun  probably 
imagined  that  he  hadn't  been  treated  fairly.' 

"He  had  no  right  to  imagine  any  such 
thing.  I  was  only  taking  the  natural  and 
proper  precautions.' 

Mr.  Brooks  spoke  sharply,  evidently  resent- 
ing, as  a  criticism  of  his  ovrn  conduct,  his  col- 
league's attempt  to  palliate  the  misdemeanor. 
Dr.  Wright  hastened  to  swing  the  discussion 
into  safer  channels. 

"They've  played  their  prank  and  received 
their  punishment,' '  he  said.  "We'll  let  it  go 
at  that,  without  condemning  their  morals  or 
inquiring  into  their  motives.  What  most 
concerns  me  is  the  attitude  of  the  bovs  in 

m 

West  Lodge.  Mr.  Brooks  is  right  when  he 
says  the  spirit  of  the  house  is  changed.  The 
boys  evidently  enjoy  their  life,  but  I 
don't  like  the  way  in  which  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  rest.  At  the  campfire 
they  always  form  a  group  by  themselves,  and 
if  any  one  of  them  goes  off  paddling  or  to 
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Rindge's,  it  is  always  with  some  one  of  Ms 
own  house.  They  seem  to  have  no  interest 
at  all  in  the  general  camp  affairs;  they  don't 
care  whether  our  nine  wins  or  loses/ 

"They're  very  keen  ahout  the  water 
sports,'1  said  Mr.  Brooks. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that." 

"I  suspect  their  main  interest  in  the  sports 
is  to  beat  Old  Lodge,'  offered  Mr.  Orton. 

"Very  likely;  and  that  is  just  what  I'm 
objecting  to.  The  house  spirit  has  swallowed 
up  the  camp  spirit.' 

"The  house  spirit  has  its  advantages," 
Mr.  Orton  remarked.  "The  West  Lodgers 
seern  to  have  taken  those  two  Porto  Ricans 
right  in  and  given  them  a  good  time;  and 
in  some  way  they  have  whipped  Webster 
Bartley  into  line." 

"I  always  thought  Webster  a  very  nice 
boy, '  said  Mr.  Gough.  * '  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  lot  who  has  any  real  interest  in  the 
fauna  of  the  neighborhood.' 

"He  isn't  a  boy  that  the  others  would 
naturally  take  to,'  the  director  explained. 
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"If  the  house  spirit  is  strong  enough  to  take 
him  in  and  work  him  over,  it  certainly  has 
merits.' 

''And  if  yon  try  to  break  it  up,  you  may 
get  something  worse,'  Mr.  Orton  declared. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  accept  it  as  a  fact 
and  keep  it  directed  in  healthy  channels? 
We  might  bring  out  the  barges  and  have  a 
crew  from  each  lodge  race  near  the  end  of  the 
summer.  That  would  absorb  their  enthu- 
siasm for  some  weeks.' 

"That  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  it  won't 
help  build  up  the  camp  spirit/ 

"You'll  have  to  let  that  go  this  year, 
Walter,"  said  Mr.  Orton  earnestly,  "or  trust 
to  circumstances  to  bring  it  out.  If  you  talk 
too  much  about  it,  the  boys  will  turn  it  into 
a  joke,  and  you  will  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
After  all,  they  are  here  for  a  good  time  out 
of  doors,  and  as  long  as  they  are  perfectly 
happy  and  living  a  wholesome  life,  it  doesn't 
matter  much  whether  they  hurrah  for  the 
camp  or  for  their  lodge.' 

Neither  Mr.  Brooks  nor  Mr.  Gough,  though 
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they  bore  the  title  of  councillors,  showed  any 
disposition  to  comment  on  this  opinion.  Dr. 
Wright  weighed  it  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Camp  patriotism  was  a  fad  close  to  the  direc- 
tor's heart;  he  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  test  of  the  wisdom  of  his  management. 
By  this  test  it  seemed  clear  that  the  camp 
was  failing  of  the  success  of  previous  years. 
Though  he  was  convinced  that  the  failure  was 
due  to  the  obstinate  self-satisfaction  of  the 
West  Lodgers,  he  saw  no  remedy  for  the  evil 
except  in  a  general  rearrangement  of  the 
boys  in  the  houses- -a  procedure  so  violent  as 
to  be  obnoxious  to  all  alike,  both  the  boys 
who  were  transferred  and  those  who  were  left 
behind. 

"There  is  one  change  which  I  should  like 
to  make,'  he  said,  dropping  for  the  time 
being  his  hobby  of  camp  solidarity.  "The 
lively  house  has  one  councillor,  while  the 
quiet  one  has  two.  I  think  Gough  had  better 
join  Brooks  at  West  Lodge.  You  can  have 
a  cot  next  to  your  favorite,  Webster,'  he 
added,  turning  to  the  man  of  bugs  and  bush. 
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"I  am  willing/    agreed  Mr.  Gough. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,'  said  Mr. 
Brooks  with  a  show  of  pique.  ' '  I  can  manage 
the  house  perfectly  well.' 

"Of  course  you  can,'  interposed  the 
director  hastily.  "I'm  not  criticising  your- 
management.  Old  Lodge  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  science  for  half  the  summer,  now  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  other  house.  If  Orton 
finds  his  hands  full,  I'll  move  over  from  Head- 
quarters to  support  him.  You'll  take  me  in, 
won't  you,  Harry?' 

"Certainly.  The  more  the  better.  Only 
you'll  have  to  give  up  your  late  hours.  We 
close  our  eyes  at  nine  in  Old  Lodge.' 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Wright's  mail  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Mr.  Peck,  who  did  not 
forget  the  twins,  though  their  thoughts,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  were  more  rarely  with  their 
absent  family.  Mr.  Peck  wrote  that  as  Dun- 
can had  enjoyed  freedom  from  tasks  for  half 
the  summer,  the  boy  could  now  afford  to  do 
a  little  studying.  He  wished  Duncan  to  have 
work  in  algebra  with  a  good  tutor  three  times 
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a  week  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  camp. 

Dr.  Wright  called  Mr.  Orton  and  gave  him 
the  letter  to  read.  "Do  you  want  the  job?  " 
he  asked. 

"Give  it  to  Brooks.  He  feels  disgruntled 
at  having  Gough  put  in  with  him.  It  may 
console  him.' 

"I  really  had  to  do  something  to  help  out 
the  discipline  of  the  house,'  explained  the 
director  regretfully.  "Those  boys  were  a 
little  too  much  for  our  friend  to  handle.' 

"Besides/  went  on  Mr.  Orton,  "if  Brooks 
gives  Duncan  lessons,  he  may  get  on  better 
with  him.  A  tutor,  if  he  has  any  heart  at 
all,  can't  help  being  a  defender  of  his  pupil.' 

"So  you  waive  your  claims  for  the  good  of 
the  camp?  That  is  generous  of  you,  but  I'm 
afraid  Dun  wouldn't  thank  you  if  he  knew  of 
it." 

"If  Brooks  declines  him,  send  him  to  me. 
Dun  and  I  have  always  been  good  friends. 
I  should  like  to  work  with  him.' 

"Then  I'll  see  Brooks  at  once,"  said  the 
Doctor.  * '  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Peck  wants  this 
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done.  The  lessons  will  give  Duncan  some- 
thing serious  to  think  of,  and  by  drawing  on 
his  mental  energies  may  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  house.' 

"Act  as  a  kind  of  shock-absorber,'  added 
Mr.  Or  ton,  laughing. 

The  announcement  that  he  was  to  tutor 
with  Mr.  Brooks  fell  on  Duncan's  ears  as 
tidings  of  great  evil.  "The  fun  is  all  over 
for  me,'  he  mourned  to  his  cronies.  "Half 
the  week  will  be  spoiled !" 

"It's  a  shame!"  said  Ned.  "You're  too 
young  for  tutoring.  That's  for  the  big  fel- 
lows who  are  trying  to  get  into  college.' 

"It  isn't  so  bad,"  Allison  remarked  by  way 
of  comfort.  "You'll  only  have  to  work  out 
a  few  problems ;  that  isn't  like  real  studying." 

"A  few  problems!"  echoed  Duncan. 
"Supposing  he  gives  me  ten,  and  it  takes  me 
half  an  hour  to  do  one.  There's  five  hours 
gone  for  nothing!" 

"I'll  help  you  do  'em,"  offered  Don. 

"We'll  all  help  you,"  said  Roy.  "I'm  a 
shark  at  algebra.' 
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THE  WATER 


THE  period  of  penance  passed,  Dun,  now 
restored  to  the  full  privileges  of  camp  citizen- 
ship, took  up  his  swimming  practice  again. 
He  considered  that  the  loss  of  these  three 
days  had  greatly  lessened  his  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  decent  showing  in  the  contests.  In  fact, 
the  enforced  rest,  from  a  trainer's  point  of 
view,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  Dun  had 
played  the  waterfowl  rather  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  While  it  was  inconsistent  with 
his  temperament  to  be  the  first  every  day  to 
take  the  water,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  be  the  last  to  leave  it.  His  slowness 
in  understanding  their  signals  was  the  de- 
spair of  the  councillors.  He  never  refused 
obedience,  nor  made  himself  obnoxious  by 
grumbling,  but  by  one  device  or  another  he 
usually  contrived  to  lengthen  out  his  allow- 
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ance  of  time.  If  the  officer  of  the  day  was 
in  good  humor  Dun  could  cajole  from  him 
the  privilege  of  a  few  more  last  dives  on  the 
pretext  that  he  had  been  late  in  getting  in. 
Sometimes  he  was  under  water  when  the  call 
came  and  of  course  could  not  hear  it.  His 
best  trick  was  to  start  on  a  long  swim  as  the 
end  of  the  hour  drew  near.  Then  when  the 
boat  councillor  overtook  him  to  order  him  out, 
he  would  turn  back  with  exemplary  prompt- 
ness, but  proceed  leisurely,  practising  strokes 
and  floating  stunts  by  the  way.  Successful 
as  he  was  in  these  wiles,  the  pleasure  of  beat- 
ing the  regulations  was  dearly  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  physical  strength. 

The  water  sports  extended  over  two  days. 
On  the  first  came  the  trials  for  speed  and 
distance ;  on  the  second  the  exhibitions  of  skill 
and  the  humorous  contests.  There  were 
senior  events  and  junior  events  and  events 
for  those  who  had  learned  to  swim  since  com- 
ing to  camp.  The  prize  for  general  excel- 
lence, which,  with  the  victory  in  the  long 
swim,  constituted  the  most  coveted  of  camp 
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honors,  compelled  a  system  of  credits  for 
success  in  the  various  contests.  This  ar- 
rangement the  partisans  of  West  Lodge 
seized  upon  as  a  basis  for  estimating  their 
prowess  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fel- 
lows in  the  other  house.  They  wanted  the 
long  swim  and  the  general  excellence,  but 
chiefly  they  wanted  points,  however  gained, 
for  it  was  in  points  that  their  superiority  was 
to  be  shown. 

The  programme  for  the  sports,  posted  two 
days  ahead,  was  the  subject  of  prolonged 
study. 

"Does  the  long  swim  count  for  general  ex- 
cellence?' asked  "Webster  Bartley,  in  the  in- 
nocent quest  of  information. 

' '  Yes,  and  counts  hard, ' '  replied  Roy.  i  i  If 
you  want  to  shed  glory  on  the  house,  win  the 
long  swim.' 

Webster  grinned  sheepishly.  He  could 
swim  about  thirty  feet. 

"Don't  mind  him,'  Duncan  interposed. 
"The  yearlings'  race  is  your  event.  We'll 
count  it,  if  the  judges  don't.' 
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"Roy  ought  to  give  an  exhibition  of  div- 
ing,' Allison  suggested.  "That  would  be 
more  fun  to  watch  than  the  tub  race.' 

"It  took  him  two  years  to  learn  to  swim,' 
Xed  averred.     "He  holds  the  camp  record 
for  slowness.' 

"I'm  glad  I  hold  the  camp  record  for  some- 
thing,' Boy  answered  calmly.  "I  despise 
mediocrity. ' 

"Me-di-o-cri-ty,?  repeated  Xed.  "You're 
slumping  terribly,  Roy.  That's  only  five 
syllables.  You  used  to  be  good  for  a  seven- 
decker  every  two  sentences.' 

"I've  deteriorated  in  your  society.' 

Ned  counted  on  his  fingers.  "Six  sylla- 
bles! That's  better.  If  long  words  were 
only  long  strokes  you'd  have  the  camp  beaten 
to  a  standstill.  The  long  swiin'd  be  a  cinch 
for  vou." 

tf 

"I'm  afraid  Packard  is  going  to  get  that/ 
said  Donald. 

* 

"Dun '11  get  it.'  Allison  did  not  really 
mean  what  he  said.  He  hoped  to  get  it  him- 
self. 
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"Emilio  get  the  long  swim,'  put  in  Carlo. 
"He  swim  very  fast  and  very  far.' 

"He  hasn't  the  strokes,  Porto,'  said  Ned. 
"You  can't  win  the  long  swim  with  a  breast 
stroke.' 

"He  beat  you  all,"  Carlo  insisted.  "He 
never  get  tired.' 

"  I  'rn  willing  he  should  beat  me, ' '  said  Dun, 
"if  he'll  beat  all  the  Pats,  too." 

"I've  decided  to  take  the  long  swim,'1  Ned 
declared  gayly,  "so  you  don't  need  to  think 
any  more  about  it.  I'll  let  you  have  some  of 
the  other  events.'  He  drew  Dun  aside  to 
whisper:  "Couldn't  you  and  Don  work  the 
hedgehog  trick?' 

"No!  We  don't  want  to  if  we  could,  and 
we  couldn't  if  we  wanted  to.  That's  only 
good  for  boneheads  like  you.' 

"Huh!  well,  you've  got  to  do  something  or 
Sam  will  take  the  event  and  ring  in  seven 
points  against  us.' 

"Sam  is  a  big  bluff,'  responded  Dun  con- 
fidently. "Give  him  a  little  burst  of  speed 
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on  the  first  hundred  yards   and  he'll   soon 
think  it  isn't  worth  while." 

i  l  So  will  you,  if  you  sprint  on  the  first  hun- 
dred yards.  There'll  be  three  hundred  and 
forty  more  to  the  finish.  You  want  to  re- 
nieniber  that!' 

Dun  nodded.  "If  I  can  get  past  him,  I'll 
take  it  easy.' 

There  were  visitors  at  the  meet,  fathers  or 
mothers  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  friends  of  the  councillors  from  va- 
rious points  along  the  lake  shore.  Some  of 
them  occupied  seats  on  the  pier;  others  em- 
barked in  the  camp  boats  and  paddled  about 
on  the  edge  of  the  course.  The  boys,  dressed 
for  parade  in  sleeveless  jerseys  as  well  as  the 
everyday  trunks,  swung  their  legs  from  the 
end  of  the  pier,  chattering  comments  on  the 
visitors,  on  the  chance  of  the  races,  the  mar- 
vellously smooth  water,  the  refreshments 
to  be  served  after  the  performance,  Dr. 
Wright's  immaculate  suit  of  white  flannel- 
and  other  like  subjects,  equally  interesting 
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and  equally  unimportant.  At  half-past  two 
the  launch  took  on  board  the  senior  distance 
swimmers  and  puffed  away  for  Long  Point, 
near  which  the  mile  race  was  to  start. 

"What 're  you  in  for,  Boy?'  asked  Pete 
Talbot. 

* '  The  fifty-yards, ' '  answered  Eoy  in  a  tone 
of  resignation.  "I  had  to  take  something,  so 
I  chose  that.  It's  the  shortest  race  there  is.' 

"Expect  to  win  it?" 

"I  expect  to  be  last.  Some  one's  got  to  be 
last,  you  know.  I'm  sacrificing  myself  to 
make  a  Kenokah  holiday. ' 

"You  ought  to  beat  Dicky  and  me.' 

"I  can't  beat  anybody,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  try  very  hard,  either.  I  like  to  be  last. ' 

"Say,  Roy,  do  you  think  A.  A.  is  here?" 
demanded  Allison  across  the  tier  of  jerseys. 
"See  Gough  hanging  round  that  girl  in  white 
with  the  red  parasol ! ' 

A  dozen  faces  swung  round  toward  the  girl 
in  white.  "The  last  letters  went  to  Franco- 
ilia,'  Dun  remarked.  "She  could  come 
down  easy  enough.' 
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"That's  Dr.  Wright's  sister, "  declared 
Webster.  "I  heard  him  introduce  Orion  to 
her  when  she  came.' 

"Gough  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  bring 
•  Alice  here, ' '  opined  Ned. 

Just  then  the  sharp-eyed  youngsters,  who 
were  far  more  interested  in  the  contests  of 
the  day  than  in  the  personality  of  the  girl  in 

jr 

white,  exclaimed  that  the  swimmers  were 
coming.  In  the  distance  appeared  the  con- 
testants, each  a  mere  speck  in  a  whirl  of 
splashing  water.  As  they  drew  nearer,  one 
could  be  seen  leading  the  rest  by  a  wide 
stretch,  his  arms  flashing  out  from  a  mass  of 
white,  his  head  turning  from  side  to  side  to 
match  the  motion  of  his  arms. 

"You  can't  see  the  face  of  that  one  in 
front  at  all,"  said  Duncan.  "I  don't  under- 
stand how  he  breathes.' 

"That's  Alec,"  observed  Master  Pete. 
"You  don't  have  to  see  his  face  to  know  who 
lie  is.  Nobody  else  can  do  the  trudgeon  like 
that." 

And  Alec  of  course  it  was,  leading  the  Sen- 
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iors  by  fifty  yards  and  establishing  a  new 
record  for  the  distance.  The  smaller  boys 
gazed  at  him  with  admiring  eyes,  exchanging 
comments  on  his  performance  and  powers. 
The  Bug-eater  affirmed  that  Alec  could  beat 
most  professionals— a  remark  which  precip- 
itated a  brief  discussion  among  the  small  fry. 
Pete  could  not  lend  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity to  settle  the  question,  for  he  was  already 
hastening  away  to  take  a  place  in  the  launch, 
having  received  by  special  dispensation  per- 
mission to  join  in  the  long  swim  of  the  Jun- 
iors. 

In  this  important  contest  were  entered 
from  Aristocracy,  Emilio,  Xed,  Allison,  Pete 
and  the  Pecks ;  from  Patrician,  Tompkins, 
Wallace,  and  Packard.  While  the  numerical 
odds  were  thus  in  favor  of  West  Lodge,  Sam 
Packard  was  generally  held  to  be  the  strong- 
est swimmer  and  thus  most  likely  to  win  the 
race.  The  West  Lodgers  looked  upon  Dun- 
can Peck  as  their  champion,  though  several 
others  nourished  hopes  of  giving  the  carnp  a 

surprise. 
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" Bluff  Sam,  and  you'll  have  the  race!' 
Duncan  had  assured  himself  repeatedly. 
With  this  strategy  in  mind  he  cut  loose  at  the 
pistol  shot  at  a  most  intemperate  pace.  Sain, 
however,  who  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
any  one  to  gain  a  lead  upon  him,  matched  his 
frantic  competitor  stroke  for  stroke.  As 
Sam  could  not  be  "  shaken/  Duncan  had  no 
alternative  but  to  maintain  the  challenge 
which  he  had  proclaimed  or  be  beaten  at  his 
own  bluff.  So  he  pounded  gallantly  on  with 
his  half-learned  trudgeon  stroke,  splashing 
like  a  propeller  blade  out  of  water. 

At  a  hundred  yards  Duncan  began  to  feel 
the  strain.  Behind  him  was  the  pack — how 
far  behind  he  could  not  tell — but  Sam,  purl- 
ing and  flopping  in  a  mass  of  foam,  still 
clung  to  his  flank.  kil  can't  keep  this  up  for- 
ever,' thought  Duncan  in  dismay.  The  sug- 
gestion was  weakening,  but  to  it,  by  sheer 
force  of  will  he  opposed  the  antidote  "he 
can't,  either'  -and  struggled  on.  There 
conies  a  time  in  such  a  tug  of  war  when  both 
contestants  are  equally  a --ailed  by  doubts 
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whether  it  is  worth  while  to  endure  the  dis- 
comfort longer,  whether  the  game  is  really 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  the  weaker  will 
rather  than  the  weaker  body  that  yields  first. 

Half  the  distance  had  been  covered  when 
Duncan  perceived  that  Sam  was  no  longer  at 
his  elbow.  The  delight  caused  by  this  dis- 
covery carried  him  over  another  hundred 
yards,  but  he  felt  that  the  push  of  his  arms 
against  the  water  was  growing  weak.  Over 
on  his  right,  as  he  turned  his  head,  he  caught 
sight  of  some  one  not  far  behind,  who  seemed 
to  be  drawing  near.  He  made  a  feeble  effort 
to  spurt,  but  the  power  of  spurting  had  gone 
from  him.  He  could  but  swim  mechanically, 
indifferent  to  form,  in  -the  fashion  which 
seemed  easiest  to  maintain. 

Fifty  yards  more,  and  the  swimmer  on  his 
right  had  worked  well  ahead  of  him.  It  was 
Governor  Wallace!  Soon  on  the  left  ap- 
peared another  head,  pushing  past  his  line  of 
advance.  Emilio,  with  the  despised  breast 
stroke,  was  also  outstripping  him.  Nor  was 
this  the  full  measure  of  his  affliction.  Strug- 
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gling  along  the  final  stretch,  with  the  well- 
meant  but  impotent  exhortations  from  the 
pier  end  filling  his  ears,  poor  Dun  was  forced 
to  see  little  Pete  Talbot  push  by  the  finish  line 
ahead  of  him ! 

Xecl  and  Donald  came  paddling  in  at  the 
tail  of  the  procession  with  courage  intact  and 
strength  in  reserve  for  other  contests.  Ned 
stopped  to  congratulate  the  Governor  on  his 
unexpected  victory,  then  joined  the  Pecks, 
one  of  whom  lay  panting  on  the  pier,  silently 
reviling  himself  for  a  fool,  while  the  other 
stood  over  him,  giving  expression  to  the  same 
sentiments. 

t 

"Shut  up,  Don!'  Xed  commanded.  "It 
isn't  so  bad.  YTe've  got  three  places  out  of 
four,  anyway.  He's  killed  Sam  off.' 

"Dun  might  have  won  it  if  he'd  had  any 
sense!"  grumbled  Donald. 

"If  you've  got  so  much,  why  didn't  you 
win  it  yourself?' 

"Because  I  can't  swim  a  long  distance,  and 
he  can.' 

t  i  Then  you  have  no  right  to  call  him  down, ' 
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insisted  Ned.  "We'd  much  better  be  figur- 
ing out  a  scheme  for  getting  the  big  share  of 
what's  left.  If  we.  want  to  make  the  best 
show,  we  can't  all  go  in  for  everything.' 

"You  ought  to  specialize,"  suggested  Roy, 
who  had  joined  the  group. 

"That's  the  word!  Now,  Allison,  Archie 
and  I  had  better  try  for  the  dash,  and  let  Don 
and  Dun  rest  for  the  dive. ' 

"That  suits  me,"  said  Donald. 

At  this  point  the  race  for  yearlings  was 
announced,  and  the  strategists  broke  off  their 
deliberations  to  watch  the  event.  Amid 
much  clumsy  splashing  a  half-dozen  contest- 
ants got  away  on  their  short  dash  of  fifty 
feet.  Two  or  three  foundered  when  half 
down  the  course,  and  had  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  boats.  A  dozen  feet  from  the  finish,  Eod- 
erick  Frazer,  who  was  leading,  drew  in  a  gulp 
of  water  instead  of  a  breath  of  air,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  forced  for  a  considerable  inter- 
val to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  gasping 
and  choking  and  struggling  to  keep  his  head 
above  water.  Meantime  Webster  Bartley, 
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who  was  swimming  with  great  energy  if  not 
in  the  most  perfect  form,  paddled  past  him  to 
victory. 

"First  and  second  there,  anyway!'  ex- 
claimed Allison.  "Too  bad  it  doesn't  count 
for  points !  That  Bartley  has  bucked  up  a 
lot." 

"It's  all  due  to  the  house,'  Duncan  re- 
marked complacently.  "We're  a  moral 
force,  we  are!' 

In  the  short  swim  for  the  juniors  which 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  senior  event,  Al- 
lison proved  an  easy  winner.  Ned  and  Pack- 
ard had  a  hard  fight  for  second  place,  but  the 
long  swim  had  sapped  both  the  vigor  and  the 
courage  of  the  champion  of  Patrician  Palace, 
and  Ned  managed  to  beat  him  out  by  a 
couple  of  feet.  Leggett  was  fourth,  after 
him  came  Coburn,  Pete,  and  Dicky  with  a 
mixture  from  both  houses.  Roy,  swimming 
with  great  deliberation  and  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  lofty  contempt,  brought  up  the 
rear.  He  was  received  with  good-natured 
jeers  by  the  whole  company. 
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"I  don't  care,'  protested  the  tail-ender, 
"I  didn't  expect  to  do  any  better.' 

"You're  a  necessary  part  of  the  show,' 
put  in  Ned.     "A  circus  is  no  good  without  a 
clown. ' ' 

"If  a  clown  is  a  person  who  stands  round 
and  makes  poor  jokes,  you  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  title,'  Koy  responded  promptly. 
"I'm  going  up  to  dress.' 

When  he  returned,  the  contest  in  diving 
was  drawing  near  its  close.  "Who's 
ahead?' '  he  asked  eagerly,  as  he  settled  down 
beside  Frazer. 

"I  don't  know.  The  Pecks  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  best,  but  you  can't  tell  anything  about 
these  judges.' 

"Hasn't  Ned  any  chance?' 

"No.  He  overthrows  every  time.  I've 
never  seen  him  in  such  poor  form.' 

"Hard  luck!  I  hoped  he'd  win  this. 
Which  was  that?" 

" I've  lost  track." 

So,  it  seemed,  had  the  judges,  for  after  a 
consultation  in  which  they  seemed  to  find 
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much  amusement,  they  announced  that  the 
Pecks  were  tied  for  first  place  with  Wiggin 
and  Talbot  next  in  order. 

Ned  leaned  over  Eoy's  shoulder  to  look  at 
the  score  sheet,  putting  a  wet  arm  round  the 
scorer's  neck.  "How  does  it  stand  now,'  he 
asked. 

"Get  out,  you  fish!  :  shrieked  Eoy. 
"Twenty-five  to  eleven  in  our  favor.' 

"That's  not  bad.  First  and  second  in  the 
under-water  swim  will  give  us  nine  more.  I 
guess  we  can  put  up  with  that.' 

But  Ned  was  no  prophet.  Tonipkins  broke 
water  a  good  five  feet  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  Leggett,  his  nearest  competitor. 
Allison  was  a  close  third  and  Pete  a  poor 
fourth. 

"We're  rotten!'  declared  Don,  as  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  lodge  to  dress  for  the 
feast.  "Think  of  our  letting  them  get 
twenty  points  to  our  twenty-eight!  We 
ought  to  have  had  forty  at  least!' 

' t  We  '11  do  better  to-morrow, ' '  said  Coburn. 
"We  can  beat  'em  in  the  fancy  stunts.' 
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"And    there's    the    general    excellence,' 
added  Roy.     ' '  Who  '11  get  thatr ' 

"They    will,    of    course,'     affirmed    Don. 
"We're  no  good  at  all!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE    SECOND    DAY 

"THIS  is  the  day  for  fun,' '  Ned  announced, 
as  he  started  to  dress  on  the  next  morning. 
"This  is  the  day  when  we  smear  'em!  After 
breakfast  I'm  going  to  see  if  Orton  won't 
let  us  have  the  lances  to  get  a  little  practice 
for  the  canoe  fight.' 

The  so-called  lance  was  a  pole  tipped  with 
a  pad,  used  by  a  "knight'  in  the  canoe  to 
overturn  the  craft  of  his  rival.  Each  canoe 
carried  a  knight  and  a  paddler. 

"How  shall  we  divide  up!'    asked  Allison. 

"Dun's  going  with  me.  You  can  have  any- 
one you  want.' 

Allison  promptly  chose  Don.  Other  pairs 
were  arranged,  Frafcer  and  Coburn,  Emilio 
and  Webster,  Pete  and  Dicky.  They 
gathered  on  the  steps  of  the  lodge  after 
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breakfast  and  waited  for  Ned  to  appear  with 
the  lances.  He  returned  empty-handed. 

"It's  no  go.  He's  afraid  they'll  get 
smashed  before  the  tournament.' 

"But  we  new  fellows  don't  know  how  it's 
done,"  lamented  Dun.  "We  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  practise  a  little  beforehand.' 

"No  one  knows  how  it's  done,'  explained 
Allison.  "You  just  jab  away  at  the  other 
fellow's  canoe  until  it  goes  over.' 

' '  Or  until  you  go  over ! ' '  suggested  Eoy. 

"I  make  some  lances,'  Carlo  proposed. 
"I  go  see  the  ones  Mister  Orton  have,  and  I 
make  some  others  very  quick!' 

"That's  right,  we  can  make  'em  ourselves," 
declared  Allison.  "They  are  nothing  but 
poles  with  a  wad  of  cloth  on  the  end.' 

The  Aristocrats  disappeared  from  their 
habitation  for  more  than  an  hour  that  morn- 
ing, and  with  them  four  canoes.  They  might 
have  been  found  beyond  Pine  Point,  a  band 
of  naked  and  hilarious  savages,  spearing  at 
each  other  from  canoes  or  shouting  advice 
from  the  shore.  The  practice  yielded  more 
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in  theory  than  in  skill  attained.  The  proper 
position  for  both  attack  and  defence  was 
found  to  be  bow-on,  the  easiest  point  of  at- 
tack the  opposite  gunwale  of  the  enemy's 
craft ;  more  than  half  the  game  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  paddler. 

"It's  just  like  a  battle  of  Greek  triremes,' 
announced    Roy,     wisely.     "You     want    to 
manoeuvre   until    you    can   bring   your   bow 
against  the  other  fellow's  side.' 

* '  Oh,  is  that  all ! "  cried  Ned.  * l  How  easy ! 
You  just  have  to  be  captain  and  helmsman 
and  three  layers  of  rowers  rolled  into  one!' 

"It's  as  easy  for  you  as  for  the  other  fel- 
lows— easier,  after  you've  had  all  this  prac- 
tice. If  you  don't  win  every  bout,  you're  a 
poor  lot!' 

The  fancy  swimming,  which  came  first  on 
the  programme  of  the  afternoon,  included 
every  kind  of  show  performance  in  the  water 
that  could  be  devised- -swimming  on  the  back 
and  sides,  floating,  treading  water,  support- 
ing and  towing  a  supposedly  drowning  per- 
son, somersaults,  individual  tricks.  The 
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juniors  repeated  the  feats  of  the  seniors  and 
invented  more  of  their  own.  The  twins  ex- 
hibited a  double  act  in  which,  with  each  clasp- 
ing the  ankles  of  the  other,  they  formed  a 
ring  that  rolled  along  in  the  water,  one  head 
appearing  above  the  surface  as  tie  other 
dived  below.  The  Aristos  scored  heavily  in 
this  event,  the  twins  and  Pete  appearing  in 
the  lists  read  by  the  judges. 

The  gain  in  this  event  was  soon  offset  by 
a  loss.  The  Patricians  won  both  the  tub- 
races.  In  the  first,  Carlo,  who  had  managed 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  keep  afloat  and 
in  the  lead,  waxed  unwisely  vigorous  in  the 
last  ten  yards  and  toppled  over — with  the 
suddenness  of  a  child  taking  his  first  steps. 
In  the  second  contest  Wiggin  and  the  Bug- 
eater  finished  first,  most  of  the  others  having 
capsized  early  in  the  voyage. 

"Let  'em  have  it!' '  said  Ned,  as  he  joined 
his  cronies  at  the  edge  of  the  wharf.  "The 
tub-race  is  a  fool  thing,  anyway.  There 's  no 
credit  in  winning  it.' 

"There's  some  credit  in  keeping  afloat,  I 
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should    say,'     Boy    observed.     "You    went 
over  in  the  first  ten  feet!' 

"I  wasn't  brought  up  in  a  wash- tub,' '  Ned 
retorted. 

"You're  certainly  no  Diogenes!' 

"Diogenes!     What's    that?     No,    I    don't 
want  to  know.     Whatever  it  is,  I'm  not  it- 
There    come    the    sacks!     Now    there'll    be 
something  worth  seeing.' 

From  the  edge  of  the  wharf  a  thick  spar 
projected  several  feet  above  the  water.  On 
this  spar  two  boys  sat  astraddle,  each  fac- 
ing the  other  and  each  armed  with  a  sack 
filled  with  hay.  At  the  signal  from  the 
referee  they  attacked  each  other  with  the 
sacks.  The  boy  who  was  first  knocked  off 
or  slipped  underneath  the  spar  or  lost  his 
sack  was  adjudged  defeated.  If  both  went 
off  together  the  contest  was  started  anew. 
The  battles  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Eoy,  who  was  drawn  in  the  first  pair,  won 
his  bout  with  Wallace  by  falling  flat  upon 
the  spar  before  a  wide,  sweeping  blow,  and 
letting  his  opponent  fling  himself  off  by  the 
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impetus  of  his  own  unchecked  swing.  Pack- 
ard knocked  Duncan  from  the  spar  by  a  slant- 
ing smash  delivered  from  above,  like  the 
stroke  of  a  two-handed  sword.  Ned,  face  to 
face  with  Wiggin,  clung  with  arms  and  legs 
to  the  spar  until  his  opponent  had  aimed  at 
him  two  or  three  blows,  when  he  suddenly 
lifted  himself  and  put  all  his  force  into  a  wide 
sweep  with  his  sack.  Wiggin,  dropping  his 
weapon  and  clutching  for  safety,  made  a  half 
revolution  of  the  spar  and  after  a  few 
pendulum-like  oscillations  hung  like  a  bat 
over  the  water.  Pete,  matched  with  Dick, 
slipped  as  he  drew  back  for  his  blow  and 
fell  sprawling.  Emilio,  using  his  sack  as  a 
shield  and  working  constantly  outward, 
actually  crowded  Tompkins  over  the  end  of 
the  spar. 

In  the  semi-finals  Packard  overthrew  Al- 
lison, and  Ned,  after  a  cautious  opening,  got 
the  better  of  Emilio.  By  this  time  the  atti- 
tude of  the  boy  spectators  had  changed.  The 
ludicrous  aspect  of  the  performance  was 
crowded  into  the  background  by  the  interest 
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felt  in  the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contestants.  When  the  champions  of  the 
two  houses  took  their  places  on  the  spar,  the 
Patricians  burst  into  a  cheer  for  Sam  which 
the  Aristos  immediately  matched  with  one 
for  Ned. 

"We're  going  to  be  beaten,'  whispered 
Dun  in  Eoy's  ear.  "Ned  is  ten  pounds 
lighter  than  Sam.' 

"He  has  more  brains  than  Sam,  if  that 
counts  for  anything!  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  he  won.' 

Sam  apparently  meant  to  force  the  battle. 
No  sooner  was  the  word  given  than  he  led 
off  with  a  hard  buffet  from  the  side,  but  Ned 
still  kept  his  grip  on  the  spar,  swinging  his 
sack  with  a  single  hand  and  watching  his  op- 
ponent's face,  like  a  boxer  who  seeks  to  an- 
ticipate a  blow.  Rendered  more  confident  by 
this  appearance  of  timidity,  and  thinking  to 
end  the  bout  with  one  telling  stroke,  Sam 
straightened  up  and  drew  back  his  arms.  As 
he  did  so,  his  legs  stiffened  beneath  the  spar, 
and  Ned,  who  had  been  waiting  for  this  open- 
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ing,  brought  his  sack  hard  against  them. 
Losing  his  balance,  Sara  abandoned  the  of- 
fensive and  collapsed  upon  the  spar.  While 
he  struggled  here  to  regain  his  seat,  hanging 
uncertain  between  falling  and  rising,  the 
heartless  Ned  gave  him  a  downward  stroke 
that  made  recovery  impossible. 

At  this  unexpected  turn  the  Aristos  danced 
and  yelled  and  embraced  each  other  as  if  at 
some  great  college  victory  won  by  a  home 
run  in  the  ninth,  or  a  goal  from  the  field  in 
the  last  minutes  of  play.  The  jubilation  was 
really  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  event — a  fact  which  Dr.  Wright  noted 
with  regret. 

Then  the  spar  was  thoroughly  greased,  and 
the  lads  in  rapid  succession  essayed  to  walk 
the  length  of  it  without  falling  by  the  way. 
Not  one  succeeded  in  taking  his  dive  fairly 
from  the  end,  as  the  conditions  required, 
though  Carlo  and  Tompkins  both  came  within 
a  foot  of  the  goal  before  the  fatal  slip.  The 
majority  took  to  the  water  with  ludicrous 
suddenness  early  in  their  journey  along  the 
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spar.  The  honors — or  dishonors — in  this 
contest  were  even. 

The  canoe  fights  which  were  the  last  event 
on  the  programme,  were  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  picture  of  two  boats  jousting  to- 
gether that  appealed  to  the  imaginations  of 
the  youngsters.  They  thought  of  clashing 
triremes-  -Eoy  was  responsible  for  this  idea 
— of  mounted  knights  spurring  to  the  en- 
counter, of  men  unhorsed  and  lances  shivered 
against  coats  of  mail.  Fancying  themselves 
in  the  role  of  heroes  of  Marathon  or  of  Ash- 
by-la-Touche,  they  gave  to  the  contest  an  im- 
portance which  it  did  not  deserve. 

For  the  first  engagement  Duncan  and  Ned 
were  drawn  against  Wiggin  and  Tompkins. 

Instead  of  coming  to  close  quarters  at  the 
i 

signal,  Dun  swung  his  canoe  to  and  fro  until 
he  had  the  side  of  the  enemy  dead  in  front. 
Then  with  a  few  strong  strokes  he  urged  his 
craft  forward.  Ned,  who  was  playing  knight 
in  the  bow,  at  the  critical  moment  brought  his 
lance  down  hard  on  the  rail  of  the  other 
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canoe.  Before  its  occupants  could  shift 
their  weight  to  counterbalance  the  pressure, 
their  trireme  turned  turtle  and  cast  them  out. 

The  victorious  pair  paddled  in  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 

"It's  all  in  the  paddling,"  declared  Ned, 
with  a  becoming  modesty.  "Anybody  can 
spear  the  other  fellow's  canoe,  if  you  put  him 
in  the  right  place.' 

The  right  place  was  not  so  easily  found  by 
the  paddlers  in  the  next  bouts.  Some  were 
so  wary  that  they  would  not  come  to  close 
quarters;  others  played  a  game  entirely  de- 
fensive, avoiding  defeat  but  not  achieving 
victory.  These  were  given  a  time  allowance 
at  the  end  of  which  they  had  to  yield  to 
others.  Only  those  who  actually  accom- 
plished an  overturn  had  a  place  in  the  final 
heats.  The  Patrician  crews,  either  from 
misfortune  or  lack  of  practice,  fell  out  early. 
The  event  finally  reduced  itself  to  a  contest 
between  the  canoe  manned  by  Ned  and  Dun, 
and  that  which  carried  Allison  and  Donald. 

The  climax  of  this  encounter  was  unex- 
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pected  but  highly  enjoyed  by  the  spectators. 
After  some  minutes  had  been  wasted  by  work- 
ing for  positions  and  fruitless  lunges  from 
impossible  distances,  Ned  proposed  that  he 
take  the  paddle  and  let  Dun  try  the  lance. 
Glad  of  a  change,  Dun  acquiesced.  But  as 
the  new  harpoonist  stood  at  his  post,  and 
saw  the  bow  of  Allison's  canoe,  bearing 
Donald's  aggressive  figure,  float  into  range, 
he  felt  an  irresistible  temptation  to  send  his 
brother  flying  in  the  easiest  and  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  So  he  gave  Donald  a  thrust  in 
the  chest  that  made  a  backward  dive  the 
knight's  only  permissible  move;  then  at  his 
leisure  he  capsized  the  undermanned  canoe. 

And  Xed,  though  greatly  disgusted,  joined 
with  Dun  in  protesting  the  decision  of  the 
judges  that  they  had  forfeited  the  contest  by 
a  foul.  What  difference  did  it  make,  they 
argued,  whether  you  overturned  the  canoe 
and  threw  the  men  out,  or  threw  the  men  out 
and  overturned  the  canoe? 
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DOXALD    DIVERTS    HIMSELF 

THE  Aristocrats,  already  disposed  to  look 
with,  complacency  on  the  results  of  the  water 
sports,  were  put  into  still  better  spirits  by 
the  news  that  the  prize  for  general  excel- 
lence had  fallen*  to  Master  Pete  Talbot.  The 
award,  though  unexpected,  was  recognized 
immediately  as  just,  for  Pete,  if  he  had  won 
no  first  prize,  had  yet  averaged  well  during 
the  whole  contest.  He  possessed  moreover  in 
a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  we  expect 
to  find  in  a  good  sportsman ;  modesty,  a  keen 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  a  determination  that 
lets  up  only  when  the  contest  is  ended. 

"We  ought  to  celebrate,'  Allison  declared 
that  evening,  repeating  a  sentiment  already 
expressed  by  several  others. 

"I  hope  if  you  do,  it  will  be  in  some 
original  way,'  declared  Eoy  in  his  high- 
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pitched  voice.  "It  would  be  awfully  flat  to 
set  off  fireworks  and  shoot  cartridges.' 

"That's  right.  We  don't  want  to  make  it 
look  as  if  we'd  done  a  great  thing  to  beat 
'em. ' ' 

"A  flag  would  be  the  best  thing,'  offered 
Dicky.  "We  could  keep  it  up  as  long  as  we 
wanted  to,  and  they'd  have  to  see  it  when- 
ever they  looked  at  the  house. ' 

Dicky's  suggestion  pleased  the  crowd,  and 
Eoy,  who  had  a  sewing  kit,  volunteered  to 
make  a  flag  if  the  materials  could  be  found. 
After  long  discussion,  and  an  investigation 
of  the  resources  of  the  lodge,  a  design  was 
agreed  upon.  The  next  morning,  while  Dun 
was  toiling  over  his  algebra,  Dicky  and  Pete 
tramped  to  Eindge's  and  brought  back  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  a  strip 
of  red  flannel.  These  materials  Eoy  took 
with  him  to  his  grove,  where  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Ned  was  fashioned  the  house  em- 
blem. The  design  possessed  few  merits  be- 
yond those  of  simplicity  and  patriotism- -a 
big  red  C  on  a  white  field,  with  an  American 
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flag  (contributed  by  Webster)  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner.  The  old  broom  to  which 
the  flag  was  fastened  served  also  to  indicate 
its  significance. 

"It's  a  terrible-looking  thing,'  said  Roy, 
who  really  possessed  some  artistic  sense. 
"I'm  ashamed  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it!" 

"Who  cares  how  it  looks!'  Ned  returned. 
"The  uglier  the  better,  as  long  as  it's  clear 
what  it  means.' 

Carlo  lingered  after  the  call  to  dinner  to 
nail  the  flagpole  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  the 
ridgepole.  The  rest  marched  away  in  the 
wake  of  the  councillors. 

"Now,  let's  not  say  a  word  about  it,'  en- 
joined Ned.  "They'll  guess  what  it  means. 
If  any  one  asks,  we'll  say  it's  a  house  flag.' 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  it  up 
there?"  asked  Webster. 

"All  summer!"  answered  Coburn.  "It'll 
do  'em  good  to  have  it  to  look  at  every  day. ' 

"It  won't  stay  there  all  summer,'  Roy  re- 
marked. 
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"Why  not?" 

"They'll  pull  it  down." 

"I'd  like  to  see  'era  try  it!" 

But  Eoy  was  at  least  half  a  prophet,  as 
events  speedily  showed.  After  dinner  the 
flag-raisers  stretched  themselves  according  to 
their  habit  under  the  big  trees  and  watched 
alternately  the  banner  as  it  flapped  lazily  be- 
neath the  scrubby  broom,  and  the  movements 
of  their  friends  in  the  other  lodge.  Wallace 
was  the  first  to  notice  the  new  decoration. 
He  dove  indoors  immediately  and  returned 
with  two  or  three  cronies  to  gaze  and  specu- 
late. Others  soon  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"They're  on!'  chuckled  Don.  "In  about 
five  minutes  you'll  see  the  Bug-eater  corning 
over  here  to  find  out  what  it  means.  They 
send  him  on  all  their  errands.' 

It  was  not  the  Bug-eater,  but  Tompkins  who 
came  to  investigate.  He  dropped  down  on 
the  grass  in  the  midst  of  the  group  and  re- 
marked: "I  see  you've  put  up  a  flag.' 

"Yes,  and  a  flagpole,'  said  Ned  quickly. 
"The  pole  is  as  important  as  the  flag.' 
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"It's  a  mighty  homely  flag.  What's  the 
sense  of  it?' 

"It's  a  riddle.  If  you  guess  it  you'll  know 
what  it  means.  If  you  don't  guess  it,  you'll 
have  to  guess  what  it  means.' 

"I  don't  care  what  it  means.  It  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  us." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  has.  It  wouldn't  be  there  if  it 
wasn't  for  you  fellows. ' 

The  visitor's  expression  was  still  blank. 

"And  if  it  wasn't  for  the  water  sports,' 
Allison  added. 

At  this  a  look  of  intelligence  flashed  into 
Tommy's  face.  "I  see.  I  suppose  you  think 
you've  got  something  to  crow  over.  It 
doesn't  take  much  to  turn  some  fellows' 
heads.  I  don't  admire  your  taste  in  flags.' 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Gough  when  he  returned  from  the  council- 
lors' meeting.  "A  house  flag,  is  it?  Well, 
I  can't  call  it  an  ornament  to  the  house. 
Why  didn't  you  cut  off  the  broom  before  you 

put  it  up  there?' 
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""We  didn't  want  to  spoil  the  broom,"  ex- 
plained Ned. 

The  boys  snickered.  "I  think  that  broom 
has  outlived  its  usefulness/'  said  the  council- 
lor, soberly.  "What  does  the  C  mean?" 

"Conundrum!'  offered  Koy;  whereat  the 
boys  laughed  again. 

Mr.  Brooks  came,  saw,  and  returned  im- 
mediately to  Headquarters,  whither  Ned  and 
Eoy  were  soon  after  invited. 

"What's  this  flag,  boys?"  Dr.  Wright 
demanded, ' '  and  what  does  C  mean  ? ' 

"Championship,'     answered  Ned  humbly. 

"In  what?" 

"Water  sports.' 

"But  there  was  no  championship.  There 
was  no  contest  except  between  individuals. 
How  could  you  have  won  a  championship?' 

"We  beat  Old  Lodge." 

"Not  at  all.  One  boy  won  one  event  and 
another  another,  but  there  was  no  contest  be- 
tween houses,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  pre- 
tend that  there  was.  We  are  one  big  family 
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here,  not  two  rival  schools.  I  don't  like 
these  attempts  to  antagonize  the  houses. 
The  flag  is  objectionable.  Please  take  it 
down.' 

"All  right,  sir,  if  you  wish  it." 

"When  they  were  safely  outside,  Ned's  man- 
ner was  not  so  deferential.  "It's  a  roast! 
Why  can't  we  have  a  little  harmless  fun 
without  being  called  down  for  it?  He's  nutty 
on  the  subject  of  his  Camp-family. ' ? 

"It's  foolish  to  say  there  wasn't  any  con- 
test when  we  all  know  there  was,'  added 
Koy. 

"He'll  just  force  us  to  celebrate  some  other 
way,  that's  all." 

The  flag  came  down — and  with  it  the  spirits 
of  the  lodge.  The  lads  who,  a  little  before, 
had  been  completely  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  the  world,  became  suddenly  malcontents. 
The  camp  was  "rotten,'  the  management 
absurd;  there  was  no  longer  any  fun  in  the 
place.  Various  members  of  the  group  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  the  last  sum- 
mer they  would  ever  spend  at  Camp  Keno- 
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kali.  Xed,  having  observed  that  Mr.  Brooks, 
who  was  passing,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  these 
wild  threats,  fell  to  chuckling.  "He'll  tell 

Dr.  Wright  and  then  they'll  begin  to  worry,' 

•  . 

he  announced  to  his  mates  when  the  council- 
lor was  out  of  hearing.  "It'll  scare  'ern  to 
think  we're  getting  sore,'  -an  opinion 
which  marked  Ned  as  wise  in  his  generation, 
for  the  worst  advertisement  for  a  camp  is 
discontent  among  its  members. 

But  the  discontent  of  the  boys  in  Aristoc- 
racy was  not  in  fact  deep-seated..  Though 
a  natural  resentment  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
flag  oppressed  their  spirits  for  a  time,  they 
soon  shook  off  the  incubus  and  scattered  to 
their  regular  afternoon  amusements;  Carlo 
to  calk  the  strange  flat-bottomed  craft  on 
which  he  had  been  laboring  for  several  days, 
Allison  and  Coburn  to  work  on  the  "shack' 
which  they  were  building  on  the  shore  above 
the  camp,  some  to  the  tennis  courts,  others 
to  the  canoes.  Duncan,  whose  problems  were 
still  unfinished,  joined  the  party  in  the 
canoes,  attracted  by  the  promises  of  help 
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from  various  mates,  more  inclined  to  make 
such  promises  than  to  fulfill  them. 

Beyond  the  point,  where  the  company 
landed,  three  problems  were  worked  out- -and 
one  good  scheme.  The  scheme  was  suggested 
by  Ike  Frazer's  reminiscence  of  a  season 
which  he  had  spent  in  another  camp,  where  a 
certain  original  character  invented  various 
methods  of  disturbing  the  peace  at  night.  A 
very  effective  device  was  to  balance  a  string 
of  heavy  stones  on  the  roof,  and  let  them  roll 
down  to  the  ground  when  the  house  was 
buried  in  slumber. 

"He  hung  them  over  the  ridge  pole  and 
had  a  string  run  through  the  roof  to  his 
bed,"  explained  Ike.  "When  he  let  the 
string  go,  the  whole  thing  slid  off.  It  made 
a  thundering  racket.' 

"Too  bad  we  can't  try  it  on  the  other 
lodge,"  said  Duncan.  "There's  no  fun  in 
working  it  on  yourself.' 

"You'd  need  a  clock  attachment  to  set  it 
off.  You  couldn't  run  a  string  over  there 
from  our  place.' 
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"You  might  use  a  kind  of  a  water-clock,' 
proposed  Roy,  with  no  idea  that  he  was  con- 
tributing a  practical  suggestion. 

"What's  a  water-clock?" 

"A  jar  with  a  little  hole  in  it  that  lets  the 
water  out  slowly,  on  the  principle  of  the  hour 
glass.  The  Romans  used  to  have  tli<>m.' 

Ned  sat  up  suddenly  and  smote  his  knee 

with  his  fist.     "That's  just  the  thing  we  want 

-an  old  pail  with  a  hole  in  it.     The  weight 

of  the  water  will  balance  the  stones  and  keep 

'em  up  for  an  hour  or  two.     It's  dead  easy !' 

The  conspirators  returned  to  camp, 
gathered  their  materials  and  made  experi- 
ments in  secret.  A  few  minutes  before  bed- 
time that  evening,  Frazer  and  Ned  stole 
away  from  the  circle  about  the  campfire  and 
adjusted  their  rattles.  Three  large  stones 
fastened  together,  rested  on  the  roof  on  one 
side  of  the  ridge  pole,  balanced  on  the  other 
side  by  a  smaller  stone  and  a  leaky  pail  full 
of  water  hanging  below  the  eaves.  Three 
sets  of  these  strings  of  stones  were  arranged, 
with  a  board  behind  each  pail  to  facilitate 
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its  ascent.  "Some  of  them  are  bound  to 
work,'  declared  Ned,  as  they  crept  away  to 
their  own  house.  "I  wish  we  had  a  dozen!' 

The  boys  to  whom  the  plot  had  been  con- 
fided tried  hard  to  keep  awake  long  enough 
to  hear  the  expected  roar  of  the  falling 
stones,  but  as  the  minutes  slipped  away,  and 
the  silence  of  the  night  remained  unbroken, 
they  yielded  one  by  one  to  the  stealthy  ap- 
proaches of  drowsiness.  Even  Ned,  at  last 
losing  all  hope,  deliberately  made  himself 
comfortable  and  closed  his  eyes.  Only 
Donald,  who  had  suddenly  conceived  a 
"scheme' '  of  his  own  and  was  busy  thinking 
out  the  details,  proved  to  be  awake  when  the 
first  water-clock  struck  its  hour.  The  rumble 
and  crash  that  broke  upon  the  absolute  cairn 
of  the  night  was  startling  even  when  heard 
across  the  space  which  separated  the  two 
houses. 

"What  was  that?'  gasped  Webster,  wak- 
ing with  a  start  of  fright  at  the  unusual 
sound. 

"Nothing!     Go    to    sleep,"    Mr.    Brooks 
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answered  sharply.  "  Don't  disturb  the 
house!' 

A  few  minutes  later  another  pail  grew  too 
light  to  sustain  the  weight  attached  to  it,  and 
another  bang  was  heard.  Webster,  aroused 
again,  complained  aloud,  while  from  various 
other  beds  voices  were  raised  to  demand  ex- 
planations, or  ask  leave  to  investigate.  By 
the  time  the  talking  was  suppressed  and  the 
house  once  more  prepared  for  slumber,  the 
third  string  of  stones  slid  down  the  roof,  and 
the  process  of  hushing  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  again.  The  councillors  in  West  Lodge 
had  a  troublesome  hour  of  it  that  night. 

"What  was  all  that  racket  you  were  mak- 
ing over  there  last  night!'  demanded  Ned 
the  next  morning,  as  he  sat  down  at  breakfast 
opposite  Tompkins. 

"You  probably  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do." 

"I  was  abed  and  asleep.  How  could  I 
know  about  it?' 

"I  don't  believe  you.' 

"You  can  ask  the  councillors.     They  know 
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because  they  had  a  terrible  time  trying  to 
get  us  quiet.  Not  a  soul  was  out  of  our  house 
from  taps  until  the  rising  bugle.  What  was 
it,  anyway?' 

But  Tommy  would  give  no  information. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

DIVORCING    THE    TWINS 

DON  found  so  much  pleasure  in  contemplat- 
ing his  scheme  that  he  thought  to  keep  it 
entirely  to  himself.  He  first  bored  a  hole 
with  a  gimlet  through  the  floor  beside  the 
head  of  his  bed.  Then  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  crawled  under  Patrician  Palace  and 
fixed  two  screw  eyes  under  the  floor  about 
four  feet  apart.  His  string  of  empty  cans  he 
prepared  at  his  leisure  out  in  the  woods.  All 
these  preliminaries  he  managed  to  attend  to 
himself.  When,  however,  he  undertook  to 
put  the  end  of  his  ball  of  twine  up  through 
the  gimlet-hole,  he  was  surprised  by  Dun,  and 
had  to  receive  his  assistance.  And  Dun  it 
was  who  stood  guard  for  him  when,  in  the 
evening,  he  hung  the  cans  under  the  Patri- 
cians, and  carried  his  twine  across  to  connect 
with  them.  It  lay  along  the  ground,  invisible 
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in  the  darkness  and  secure  from  detection  by 
chance  passers,  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
festoon  of  tins,  at  the  other  to  a  stick  within 
reach  of  Don's  hand  as  he  lay  in  bed. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  awake — de- 
light in  his  invention  and  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  which  was  to  be  his,  occupied  his 
mind  so  completely  as  to  counteract  all 
tendency  to  sleepiness- -but  it  was  hard  to 
wait,  to  withhold  his  hand  until  the  right 
moment  for  action  should  come.  He  had 
meant  to  allow  the  Pats  an  hour  in  which  to 
put  themselves  soundly  to  sleep.  To  make 
sure  of  his  count,  he  had  his  watch  under 
his  pillow  and  an  electric  torch  beside  him 
under  the  blanket.  As  the  minutes  crept 
slowly  by  and  the  profound  stillness  that  set- 
tled like  a  thick  cloud  over  the  camp  at  night 
made  its  presence  felt,  he  cut  down  his  time 
limit  first  to  fifty,  then  to  forty  minutes. 
Even  before  this  limit  was  reached,  he  had 
gathered  in  the  slack  of  his  cord  and  pre- 
pared for  the  first  tug. 

"Jangle!     Jangle!"    went    the    string    of 
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imitation  cow-bells  under  the  beds  of  the 
sleepers  in  the  Palace.  The  sound  came  dis- 
tinct and  clear  through  the  open  window  to 
Donald's  expectant  ear,  filling  him  with  joy 
and  pride.  He  gave  a  few  more  pulls  and 
desisted.  Ten  minutes  was  the  interval  he 
had  set  himself;  he  managed  to  hold  out  for 
five  before  he  repeated  his  chime,  this  time 
increasing  its  duration.  His  delight  was 
boundless;  he  felt  like  an  inventor  who  sees 
the  small  model  on  which  he  has  labored  in 
solitude,  long  and  fondly,  performing  per- 
fectly at  its  first  trial. 

Now  Don  had  really  thought  out  the  de- 
tails of  his  plan  with  creditable  thoroughness. 
He  foresaw  that  when  the  annovance  had 

•/ 

grown  intolerable  some  Patrician  would  come 
out  to  investigate,  and  finding  the  string, 
would  immediately  break  it.  Don  could  then 
pull  in  the  long  end  at  his  ease  and  the  source 
of  the  disturbance  would  remain  unknown. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  his  anticipation  prov*  >1 
correct.  AVhen  the  clatter  began  the  second 
time,  Mr.  Orton,  readily  guessing  the  cause, 
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slipped  his  feet  into  his  sneakers,  took  his 
knife,  and  went  forth  to  sever  the  connection. 
Just  as  he  got  his  hands  on  the  string,  how- 
ever, the  pulling  ceased,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  trace  the  line 
to  the  point  at  which  the  power  was  applied. 
So  letting  the  twine  slip  through  his  fingers, 
he  advanced  cautiously  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  led  him. 

When  Mr.  Orton,  stealthily  following  his 
clue,  arrived  at  West  Lodge,  Don  was  just 
starting  on  the  third  number  of  his  pro- 
gramme. Impatient  now  to  hear  some  sign 
of  life  in  the  other  house,  and  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  presence  of  danger,  he  sawed 
away  blithely  at  his  task. 

Mr.  Orton  lingered  only  to  fix  his  knife  in 
the  side  of  the  building  to  serve  as  a  mark  for 
future  reference,  and  hurried  back  to  his  own 
quarters,  where  with  a  jerk  he  snapped  the 
twine  and  brought  the  concert  to  an  end. 

Hauling  in  his  twine,  Donald  wound  it  over 
his  fingers  into  a  coil  and  tucked  it  under  his 
pillow.  He  felt  elated,  as  one  who  by  wit  and 
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perseverance  has  carried  a  difficult  under- 
taking to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
achievement  was  his  alone.  Dun,  it  was  true, 
had  lent  him  some  little  assistance  in  the 
preparations,  hut  even  Dun  had  not  remained 
awake  to  share  his  triumph.  To-morrow 
there  would  be  a  story  to  "tell  the  fellows.' 
What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  catch  at  the  first 
reference  to  the  event  made  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  other  house  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
to  tempt  them  to  maledictions  by  adroit  ques- 
tions !  As  he  dropped  off  to  sleep,  Don  still 
wore  an  expression  of  contentment.  The 
smile  that  would  have  delighted  his  mother's 
heart  wasted  itself  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  morning  the  bugle  call  failed  to  wake 
him,  but  there  were  not  lacking  friendly 
hands  to  hasten  his  rising.  As  he  trotted 
along  at  the  end  of  the  procession  which  was 
headed  for  the  water,  he  passed  Mr.  Orton 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge.  If  he  had  turned 
a  little  later  he  would  have  seen  the  council- 
lor pacing  the  distance  from  the  corner  of 
the  building  to  the  point  where  a  knife  stuck 
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in  the  boarding.  The  same  distance,  meas- 
ured inside,  brought  the  visitor  to  Donald's 
bed.  He  examined  the  floor  and  discovered 
the  hole;  he  lifted  the  pillow  and  found  the 
coil  of  twine. 

"Whose  bed  is  this?"  he  asked  of  the  first 
returning  bather. 

"Don  Peck's,"  answered  Webster  through 
his  chattering  teeth. 

"You  mean  Dun's?" 

"No,  Dun's  is  the  next  one.' 

Mr.  Orton  retired  to  consider  the  case. 
The  boys  flocked  in,  their  tongues  wagging 
furiously,  and  began  the  morning  dressing 
race. 

"  Orton 's  just  been  asking  whose  bed  that 
was,"  said  Webster,  approaching  the  spot 
where  Don  stood  sawing  at  his  shoulder 
blades  with  a  towel.  "I  don't  see  anything 
the  matter  with  it.' 

The  sawing  ceased  instantly.  "What  did 
he  want?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  went  out  right  after- 
wards. ' 
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A  suspicion  flashed  upon  Donald's  mind, 
a  suspicion  that  gave  him  an  unpleasant  thrill 
even  while  he  assured  himself  that  it  had  no 
foundation.  He  snatched  up  his  pillow;  the 
twine  which  he  had  secreted  under  it  the 
night  before  had  disappeared. 

"Have  any  of  you  fellows  pinched  some 
string  from  under  my  pillow?' 

"Not  guilty!"  said  Ned.     "What  was  it?" 

Offering  no  explanation,  Don  went  from 
boy  to  boy,  receiving  from  each  the  same 
obviously  honest  answer.  No  one  in  the 

*/ 

house  had  touched  the  string.  He  returned 
to  his  place  and  began  to  dress,  silent  and 
preoccupied. 

"Do  vou  think  Orton  took  it?"  Dun  asked, 

*/ 

after  he  had  watched  his  brother's  serious 
face  for  some  time. 

"It  looks  like  it.  I  don't  see  how  he  got 
on  to  me!' 

The  mystery  was  explained  an  hour  or  two 
later,  during  a  private  session  at  Head- 
quarters. Mr.  Orton,  who  rather  enjoyed  i!i:k 
clash  of  wits  involved  in  such  pranks  i 
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that  the  ignominy  of  failure  and  the  jeers  of 
comrades  would  be  sufficient  penalty.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  hold  the  threat  of 
punishment  over  the  head  of  the  evil-doer  as 
a  means  of  ensuring  good  behavior  in  the 
future.  But  Dr.  Wright  did  not  share  his 
opinion.  Unreasonably  worried  by  the  clan- 
nish spirit  shown  by  the  boys  in  West  Lodge, 
he  welcomed  the  incident  as  a  pretext  for 
breaking  up  the  objectionable  combination. 
Donald,  having  listened  to  an  official  condem- 
nation of  his  conduct  in  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  camp,  was  ordered  to  move  his  pos- 
sessions into  Old  Lodge.  He  and  Stone  were 
to  change  places. 

The  Aristos,  grouped  about  on  the  neigh- 
boring beds,  watched  Don  pack  his  belong- 
ings, and  commented  on  the  misfortune  to  the 
house  in  terms  sad  and  satirical. 

"There's  one  thing  about  it,'  vowed  the 
culprit.  "They  can  make  me  sleep  over 
there  but  they  can't  make  me  train  with  the 
gang ! ' ' 

"And   to   get    Stone   in   exchange!'     Koy 
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lamented.  "It's  like  trading  a  dollar  for  a 
bad  cent.' 

"Oh,  lie's  harmless!'  protested  Don,  who 
was  not  pleased  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  forcing  an  unwelcome  inmate  upon  the 
house.  "He  won't  make  any  trouble.  And 
you  mustn't  think  I've  gone  back  on  you  be- 
cause I've  had  to  move  over  there.  I'm  one 
of  you  just  the  same.' 

In  the  other  house  the  change  was  received 
with  no  more  pleasure. 

"So  we've  got  to  have  you  here!'  said 
Packard  politely.  "We  don't  want  you.' 

"You  don't  want  me  any  less  than  I  want 
to  come!'  retorted  Don.  "I  shan't  stay 
here  any  more  than  I  have  to. ' 

Neither  of  these  disagreeable  speeches 
represented  fixed  and  unalterable  sentiments 
on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  After  a  few 
days  of  enforced  association  with  the  original 
settlers  of  Old  Lodge,  Don's  mental  atti- 
tude underwent  considerable  change.  He  no 
longer  withdrew  himself  at  every  possible 
opportunity  from  the  house.  Tommy  Tomp- 
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kins,  whom  lie  had  always  liked,  lie  was  now 
willing  to  rank  immediately  after  Xed  and 

• 

Koy.  The  Governor  wasn't  half  bad,  and  did 
play  a  smashing  game  of  tennis.  Packard 
could  be  decent  when  he  chose,  and  as  for  Mr. 
Orton,  in  spite  of  what  he  did  about  the 
string  of  cans,  he  was  really  the  best  thing 
in  councillors  the  camp  possessed.  He  was 
a  man  you  could  respect.  So  far  Don  was 
willing  to  go  in  commendation.  "All  the 
same,'  he  concluded.  'kl  don't  belong  with 
'ein  and  I'm  not  going  to  join  this  crowd  just 
because  I  have  to  live  in  their  house.' 

Meantime  Master  Allison  got  himself  into 
a  scrape  which  might  easily  have  placed  him 
side  by  side  with  Don  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  shack  which  Allison  had  built 
in  partnership  with  Cobum  was  a  shed-like 
structure  open  toward  the  lake.  Xo  sooner 
was  it  completed  than  the  boys  asked  permis- 
sion to  sleep  in  it.  Appreciating  the  fact 
that  the  best  argument  against  such  a  lodg- 
ing was  an  experience  of  its  discomforts  for 
a  night  or  two,  Dr.  Wright  gave  the  per- 
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mission.     As  the  little  box  could  accommo- 
date but   one   sleeper  with  any  pretence  of 
comfort,    the   boys    drew   lots    for    the   fL 
privilege,  and  Allison  won. 

It  happened  that  night  that  Mr.  Orton  had 
gone  in  company  with  one  of  the  older  f 
lows  to  spend  the  evening  with  some  friends 
at  the  hotel  across  the  bay.  As  the  return- 
ing canoe  slipped  silently  past  Allison'- 
shack  toward  the  camp,  Mr.  Orton  detected 
a  gleam  of  light  slanting  out  at  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  which  took  the  place  of  a  door. 
A  light  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night-  -two  hours 
beyond  the  tune  when  all  lights  go  out  and 
all  eyes  close — was  too  suspicious  a  circum- 
stance to  pass  unnoticed.  The  councillor 
grounded  the  canoe  gently  on  the  sand,  and 
parting  with  his  companion,  with  cautious 
step  approached  the  shack. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eye  as  he  peered 
through  the  chink  drew  from  him  a  clmcl: 
that  might  have  betrayed  him.  had  Allison 
been  less  absorbed  in  his  occupation.     The 
boy  sat  with  his  back  braced  against  the  end 
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of  tlie  cabin,  his  knees  drawn  up  toward  his 
chin,  deep  in  the  perusal  of  a  sheet  of  the 
"Diamond  Dick' '  variety.  An  inch  of  candle 
glued  by  its  drippings  to  a  stone  at  his  elbow 
illumined  the  many  paragraphed  page,  and 
threw  its  light  on  the  straining  eyes  and  tense 
face  of  the  reader.  Two  other  pamphlets 
with  covers  of  lurid  color  lay  beside  him. 

Now,  the  average  camp  councillor,  indig- 
nant at  the  deceit  and  the  transgression  of 
camp  rules,  would  have  burst  in  on  the 
criminal,  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits, 
grabbed  the  three  penny  dreadfuls,  and  made 
the  incident  the  subject  of  an  official  inquisi- 
tion. Not  so  Mr.  Orton ;  he  played  the  game 
in  boy  fashion- -and  enjoyed  it.  Leaving  the 
reader  to  his  inch  of  candle,  he  stole  back  to 
camp,  laughing  quietly  by  the  way.  "So 
that's  the  reason  why  the  camp  library  is 
neglected, ' '  ran  his  unspoken  thoughts.  ' '  He 
can't  read  much  longer  by  that  candle.  To- 
morrow we'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.' 

During  the  following  morning,  when  the 
boys  were  surely  employed  elsewhere,  Mr. 
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Orton  found  opportunity  to  visit  the  shack 
unnoticed.  He  searched  for  some  time  with- 
out success,- -among  the  boughs  of  the  bunk, 
under  the  matting  on  the  ground,  in  the  cur- 
tain which  had  been  rolled  up  over  the  door- 
way. He  was  beginning  to  feel  that  his 
search  was  destined  to  be  fruitless,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  a  bulge  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof 
just  above  the  side.  The  bulge  proved  to  be 
a  pocket,  and  in  the  pocket  were  found  not 
three,  but  a  dozen  penny  dreadfuls- -in  fact, 
Allison's  whole  loan  library,  which  he  had  re- 
cently bought  in  a  lot  over  at  the  Center  and 
purposed  to  rent  out  at  profitable  rates. 
When  the  councillor  left  the  shack,  the 
library  went  with  him. 

The  loss,  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  brought  great  perplexity  to  the 
owners  of  the  shack.  They  did  not  know 
whether  to  explain  it  as  the  joke  of  a  friend 
or  the  trick  of  an  enemy,  whether  the  thief 
was  one  of  their  own  number  or  some  one 
from  the  other  house  or  a  councillor.  After 
twenty-four  hours  of  suspecting,  questioning 
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and  discussing,  the  fact  was  established  that 
the  individual  members  of  Aristocracy  were 
innocent. 

"If  any  councillor  took  'ein,  it  was  Orton,' 
declared  Xed.     "Anv  one   else  would  have 

• 

made  a  row  about  it  before  now.' 

"Can't  you  get  him  talking  and  see  if  he 
lets  out  anything  about  'em/?' '  suggested  Al- 
lison. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Xed 

He  did  try,  in  a  cautiously  indirect  fashion 
that  amused  Mr.  Orton,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
opinion  of  such  reading,  and  to  explain  the 
harm  that  its  absolutely  false  pictures  of  life 
sometimes  caused.  "I'm  alwavs  sorrv  to  see 

V  «. 

boys  devouring  such  stuff  when  there  are  so 
many  good  and  interesting  books  to  be  had,' 
he  added.     "I  hope  no  one  will  bring  any- 
thing of  the  sort  into  camp.' 

"I  don't  know  any  one  who  has  any,' '  said 
Xed. 

This  was  a  fact  undeniably  true,  but  the 

• 

boy  could  not  check  a  smile  as  he  stated  it, 
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and  fancied  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Or- 
ton's  face  that  there  was  something  like  a 
smile  hiding  round  the  councillor's  li;  But 
not  sufficiently  sure  of  his  observation  to 

• 

build  any  surmise  upon  it,  he  returned  to 
Allison  and  reported  his  attempt  a  failure. 

"It's  the  fellows  in  the  other  house  that 
did  it,"  declared  Allison;  "I  asked  Don  about 
it  this  morning,  and  he  just  laughed  at  me.' 

"I  don't  believe  Don  would  do  any  such 
thing  to  us,' '  Xed  protested. 

"You  can't  tell  anything  about  it.  He's 
been  terriblv  thick  with  'em  lately.  He  and 

*•  »- 

Tommy  are  always  together.  It  would  be 
just  like  'em  to  pinch  the  stuff  and  think 
they'd  done  a  great  thing!' 

And  the  others  sorrowfully  admitted  that  it 

w 

was  even  as  Allison  had  said. 
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THE    WATER    TRUST 

THERE  was  much  building  in  camp  during 
these  day-.  Don  and  Tommy,  inspired  by 
the  example  set  by  Allison  and  his  mate, 
started  a  shack  under  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  farther  up  the  shore.  Carlo,  having 
finished  the  craft  of  his  invention,  held  a 
formal  launching  before  a  noisy  company  of 
spectators.  Afterwards  he  paddled  the  thing 
to  and  fro  before  the  audience  on  the  shore, 
chanting  its  praises  in  his  peculiar  Spanish- 
American  lingo.  It  was  a  flat-bottomed  af- 
fair, eight  feet  long  and  a  little  over  a  foot 
wide  in  the  middle,  having  pointed  ends  and 
upright  sides  eight  inches  high.  Its  speed 
was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  an  aver- 
age swimmer.  "When  the  fellows  in  the 
canoes  called  out  a  derisive  challenge  to  a 
race  as  they  glided  by,  Carlo  answered  gayly, 
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"It  is  not  made  for  fast,  it  is  made  for  strong. 

/  ^_* 

I  fight  you!'- — and  turned  his  prow  against 
the  nearest  canoe. 

The  canoe  swung  promptly  out  of  danger. 
Carlo  gave  a  shout  of  triumph.  "Oh — you 
not  dare!'  he  called,  with  eyes  flashing.  He 
opened  his  mouth  wide  to  emit  another  yell. 
"You  scared  before  mv  boat !' 

•/ 

"Come  on!  We're  not  scared!'  an- 
nounced Xed  from  the  other  side,  where  he 
and  Dun  rested  on  their  paddles.  Carlo 
turned  to  meet  the  challenge,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  exhibition,  in  his  haste  he  put 
too  much  weight  upon  his  paddle  and  the 
crankv  boat  turned  turtle.  The  canoes  towed 

i 

him  inshore. 

"It's  no  good.  Carlo,'1  said  Coburn.  as  the 
boat-builder  waded  out  on  the  beach.  "You 
can't  keep  atloat  in  it.' 

"It  is  exxxl.     Wait  till  I  learn  how  to  sail 

%j 

it.     It  is  very  strong.' 

"You'd  better   take   off  vour   clothes   the 

n 

next     time    you     try    it.'      suggested     Roy. 

"What  are  vou  Lroina'  to  call  i, 

• 
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"Dreadnought!'  answered  Carlo,  a  jubi- 
lant grin  dividing  his  moon  face  into  upper 
and  lower  sections.  "It  is  a  battleship  and 
afraid  of  nothing.' 

It  was  the  challenge  of  this  name  quite  as 
much  as  the  opportunity  for  fun  which  the 
scheme  offered,  that  led  to  the  immediate  lay- 
ing down  of  two  more  Dreadnought  .  Dick 
and  Pete  were  the  builders ;  Carlo,  though  he 
must  have  known  that  the  new  battleships 
when  completed,  would  be  turned  against 
him,  magnanimously  offered  his  services  as 
consulting  architect.  In  the  end  he  also  per- 
formed much  of  the  work. 

But  building  operations  soon  had  to  be  in- 
terrupted for  the  long-promised  mountain 
climb.  Dr.  Wright,  called  away  from  camp 
for  ral  days,  thought  to  occupy  the 

energies  of  his  flock  during  his  absence  by  a 
ramp.  He  therefore  arranged  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  camp,  under  the 
command  of  AU-.  :-ooks,  should  ascend 

.  ount  Osceola,  bivouac  for  the  night  near  the 
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summit,  and  after  seeing  the  sunrise  the  next 
morning  and  enjoying  a  leisurely  breakfast, 
return  at  their  own  pace  in  season  for  the 
regular  dinner.  The  older  fellows,  with 
whom  this  story  has  little  to  do,  had  already 
planned  a  three  days'  trip  through  the  Sai 
wich  range. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  Mr. 
Brooks  posted  his  instructions.  Each  boy 
was  to  carrv  two  blankets — one  of  rubber  to 

• 

spread  on  the  damp  ground,  the  other  of  wool 
to     wrap     himself     in — certain     prescrih^ 
articles  of  food  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  two  meals,  and  aiiv  extras  which  he 

V 

might  desire  for  personal  use.     The  expedi- 
tion was  to  start    immediately  after  the  rest 

* 

hour  which  followed  dinner. 

"I  don't  want  to  carry  all  that  stuff  for 
just  one  night,'  said  Ned  as  lie  studied  the 
notice. 

"Neither  do  I,"  EOT  answered,  "but  I  don't 

see  how  you're   going  to   avoid  it. 

" 

got  to  eat,  and  you've  got  to  ha         unethii 
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to  cover  you  at  night.  You  don't  suppose 
that  any  one  else  is  going  to  lug  grub  and 
blankets  up  there  for  you,  do  you?1 

"Yes,  I  do." 

Roy  gazed  at  his  friend  in  amazement. 
"You  grow  crazier  every  dav!' 

V  * 

"May  be!  But  just  remember,  you've  not 
only  got  to  pack  those  things  up  the  mountain 
this  afternoon,  but  lug  them  home  again  to- 
morrow morning.' 

"The  grub '11  come  back  inside/  '  said  Dun. 
"You  won't  know  you're  carrying  that.' 

"But  the  blankets  won't,  nor  a  lot  of  other 
stuff."  ' 

"If  you've  got  anything  to  propose,  let's 
hear  it,' '  said  Roy.  "I'm  not  going  to  make 
two  meals  on  lunch  tablets,  or  lie  all  night  in 
the  cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. ' 

' '  Come  over  by  the  woods  and  I  '11  explain. ' 

The  trio  had  a  long  conference  under  the 
trees.     "It'll  be   great  if  it  works   right,' 
Dun  admitted,  when  Xed  had  ended  his  ex- 
planations, "but  it's  a  big  risk.     You're  dead 

sure  about  that  spring?' 
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"It's   so,  isn't  it,   EOT?"   answered  Ned. 

tf 

"It's  a  good  mile  and  a  half  from  the  top. 
We  know  because  we  were  there  last  year. 
The  fellows  who  went  with  us  aren  't  here  this 
summer.  Brooks  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it,  and  neither  does  Gough. ' 

"The  worst  that  could  happen  to  us  is 
to  lose  two  meals,"  said  ROY.  "We  could 

+> 

find  three  fellows  who'd  let  us  into  their 
blankets,  if  the  thing  doesn't  work.  It  will 
be  well  for  each  of  us  to  take  a  couple  of 
sandwiches  in  his  pocket.' 

"It  will  work,'  insisted  Ned.  "I'm  not 
going  to  take  anything  but  raisins.  All  the 
big  mountain  climbers  take  raisins  on  hard 
trips.' 

"I  wish  vou'd  let  Don  in,"  said  Duncan. 

«/ 

"We  can't.  If  we  take  in  Don  from  the 
other  house,  we'll  have  to  do  the  same  for 
Allison,  too ;  and  five  would  bankrupt  the  re- 
sources of  the  expedition.  We'll  make  easy 
terms  for  him  when  we  come  to  dicker. ' 

When  Mr.  Brooks  gathered  his  party  at 
Headquarters  for  inspection  of  packs  before 
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the  start,  the  three  conspirators  were  miss- 
ing. 

"Where  is  your  brother,  Don?'  the  leader 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  dinner.' 

Whereupon  Pete  spoke  up:  "He  and  Ned 
and  Boy  have  gone  on  ahead.  They  told  me 
to  tell  you.' 

"They  ought  not  to  have  done  that,'  said 
the  councillor  sharply.  "We  were  all  to 
start  together.' 

"They  know  the  way.  Ned  and  Koy  have 
been  there  before.' 

Mr.  Brooks  was  annoyed,  very  much  an- 
noyed. He  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
lads  committed  to  his  charge  was  a  serious 
burden.  How  could  he  be  held  answerable 
for  their  safety  and  the  success  of  the  trip, 
if  individuals  removed  themselves  beyond  his 
reach!  It  seemed  like  an  intentional  slight 
to  his  authority. 

"Well,  we  shall  have  to  start  without 
them,"  he  said,  accepting  the  inevitable  with 
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poor  grace.  "It  is  very  unwise  in  them  to 
steal  away  by  themselves — and  very  dis- 
courteous to  us  all.  I  hope  they  won't  get 
lost," 

The  procession  got  under  way.  For  four 
miles  the  route  lay  along  the  »country  road. 
There  were  delightful  stretches  in  which  high 
trees  threw  shade  upon  the  string  of  laden 
trampers,  but  more  often  their  feet  were 
cushioned  in  dust  while  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  beat  hot  upon  their  backs.  The  packs 
grew  heavy.  Mr.  Brooks  had  the  best  right 
to  complain,  for  he  bore  in  addition  to  his  per- 
sonal supplies,  a  coffee-pot  full  of  eggs  which 
had  to  be  managed  with  care,  and  a  frying- 
pan  swinging  from  his  belt.  He  stalked  along 
in  silence  at  the  head  of  the  line,  setting  a  pace 
which  some  possessed  of  shorter  legs  found 
entirely  too  fast.  As  he  went,  he  brooded  on 
the  disrespect  shown  him  by  those  who  had 
despised  his  leadership,  charging  up  uncon- 
sciously the  discomforts  of  heat  and  dust  and 
flapping  frying-pan  to  the  account  of  the  in- 
solent three.  Mr.  Gough,  bearing  a  surplus 
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weight  of  several  pounds  of  ham  and  a 
naturalist's  case  full  of  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, brought  up  the  rear. 

The  expedition,  thus  manned  in  van  and 
rear,  made  fair  time  to  the  opening  in  the 
stone  wall  where  stands  the  legend  "Mt. 
OSCEOLA  3i  o  MILES,"  but  the  missing 
three  were  still  well  ahead.  Thev  had  left 

• 

attached  to  the  signboard  the  notice: 
"Passed  here  at  3  P.M.  Eoy  Elkins,  Dun 
Peck,  Xed  Parsons.' 

"They  are  all  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Gough, 
as  the  boys  called  his  attention  to  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

"As  far  as  finding  the  way  is  concerned, 
ye^  1 ' '  returned  his  colleague  grudgingly. 

The  path  now  led  through  a  pasture  past 
clumps  of  spruces  into  a  ravine  where  the 
•  real  ascent  began.  As  they  crossed  the 
stream  at  its  foot,  the  boys,  or  such  of  them 
as  were  not  checked  by  the  councillor  in 
charge,  filled  their  cups  and  drank  greedily. 
Then  in  a  long  line  they  trailed  slowly  up  the 
path.  They  were  out  of  the  sun  now,  with 
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thick  dark  spruces  and  balsams  dimming  the 
daylight,  and  an  occasional  beech-tree  roofing 
the  path  with  glossy  leaves.  The  air  was 
cool  and  fragrant,  but  the  steady  rise  of  the 
path  drew  upon  the  strength  of  the  climber-, 
while  rapid  breathing  through  the  lips 
parched  their  mouths.  Though  more  than 
one  pined  for  water,  not  one  would  acknowl- 
edge that  he  •  was  tired  or  needed  to  rest. 
Each  felt  his  reputation  for  endurance  at 
stake,  and  pressed  on  to  reach  the  summit  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Xear  the  point  marked  by  the  sign  f'Mt. 
Osceola  I1o  miles'  they  came  upon  a  won- 
derful spring  just  beside  the  path.  The 
water  bubbled  up  through  a  layer  of  pebbles 
into  a  clear  and  transparent  basin,  overflow- 
ing in  a  little  stream  that  rippled  down  the 
mountain  side.  The  boys  gave  a  shout  of 
joy  as  they  approached  the  spot,  threw  down 
their  packs  and  prepared  to  quench  their 
thirst  in  long,  deep  draughts. 

But  Mr.  Brooks,  who  held  decided  view-  as 
to  the  amount  of  water  it  wa-  wi*?  to  take 
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into  the  stomach  in  the  course  of  strenuous 
exertion,  stood  guard  at  the  spring,  allowed 
each  boy  just  so  much  and  no  more,  and  sent 
them  on,  one  at  a  time,  grumbling,  up  the 
path.  He  himself  brought  up  the  rear  with 
the  Bug-eater,  whose  strength  had  proved 
unequal  to  his  ambition,  and  who,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  had  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  last. 

As  the  leaders  emerged  into  the  glade  that 
bordered  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  they 
dropped  their  packs  and  hastened  to  the  open 
ridge,  on  which  sat  the  three  sinners  enjoying 
the  view.  Others  arriving  after  them  imi- 
tated their  example.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
appeared  the  leader  of  the  expedition  and  the 
Bug-eater.  The  latter,  as  he  saw  the  group 
on  the  ridge  ahead,  threw  off  his  pack  and 
forced  himself  into  a  run.  He  was  really  not 
the  last  after  all! 

Mr.  Brooks  mounted  the  rocky  slope  with 
dignity.  He  gave  an  unseeing  glance  at  the 
panorama  spread  out  before  him- -wave  on 
wave  of  green  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  shining 
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lakes,  near-by  mountains  streaked  with 
slides,  the  massive  bulk  of  the  Presidential 
Kange  breaking  the  line  of  the  distant  hori- 
zon, a  glorious  relief  map  stretching  for 
scores  of  miles — then  turned  upon  the  dis- 
obedient three. 

"You  boys  did  very  wrong  to  start  out  by 
yourselves  without  permission,'  he  said,  in 
a  severe,  judicial  tone. 

"We  knew  the  way,  and  thought  we'd  like 
to  come  on  ahead, ''  offered  Ned. 

"You  also  knew  that  you  were  expected 
to  come  with  the  party.  Where  are  your 
packs?" 

"We  didn't  bring  any.' 

The  councillor  glared  at  the  speaker  for  an 
instant,  dumfounded.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  actually  came  up  here  for  the  night 
without  food  or  blankets  ? ' ' 

"I've  got  a  couple  of  sandwiches  in  my 
pocket,"  said  Eoy. 

"And  I've  got  some  raisins,'    added  Ned. 

The  sorely-tried  councillor  stamped  his 
foot  hard  on  the  ground  and  muttered  an  ex- 
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clamation.  It  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
he  controlled  himself.  "It's  the  most  absurd 
proceeding  I  ever  heard  of!'  he  declared. 
"You  don't  deserve  a  crumb  of  food.' 

"Xor  a  swallow  of  water,'    supplemented 

Roy. 

At  the  mention  of  water  Mr.  Gough,  who 
felt  that  the  boys'  neglect  could  not  now  be 
repaired,  and  wished  to  avoid  further  un- 
'pleasantness,  essayed  to  direct  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel.  "  If  you  have 
been  here  before,  you  can  probably  tell  us 
where  we  can  get  water,'  he  said,  turning  to 
Roy. 

"There  isn't  any  water  here  at  all.  The 
nearest  spring  is  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the 
path. ' ' 

The  councillors  looked  at  each  other  in  con- 
sternation, the  boys  set  up  a  howl. 

"Didn't  you  bring  any  water  with  you?' 
asked  Dun. 

"No." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  came  up 
here  to  spend  the  night  without  any  water!' 
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The  question  was  really  very  impudent,  but 
Ned  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  repeat 
the  councillor's  words. 

" Don't  be  impertinent!' 

Ned  hastened  to  apologize.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir.  I  don't  want  to  be  impertinent. 
But  there  really  isn't  any  water  nearer  than 
that  spring.' 

The  councillors  withdrew  to  consider  the 
situation.  It  was  really  a  serious  matter. 
The  boys  couldn't  sup  without  water,  and 
they  couldn't  sleep  without  supper.  Mr. 
Brooks  proposed  to  send  some  one  back  to 
the  spring  with  the  coffee-pot  to  bring  up 
water.  The  three  boys  who  had  brought 
nothing  might  be  allowed  to  earn  their  food 
and  lodging  in  that  way.  Mr.  Gough,  on  the 
other  hand,  opined  that  it  would  be  better  to 
spend  half  an  hour  on  the  summit  and  return 
to  the  spring  to  camp  for  the  night.  The 
disadvantages  of  either  plan  were  more  ap- 
parent than  its  advantages. 

While  they  vainly  cudgelled  their  brains 
for  some  escape  from  their  dilemma,  they 
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saw  the  group  at  the  look-off  suddenly  break. 
Led  by  Ned  and  Dun  the  whole  company 
streamed  across  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
where  they  formed  a  solid  cluster.  The 
councillors  adjourned  their  meeting  and 
trotted  after.  Looking  over  the  circle  of 
heads,  they  beheld  the  criminal  three  stand- 
ing guard  over  a  large  milk-can. 

"This  is  a  business  proposition,"  Ned  was 
saying.  "You've  got  the  grub  and  the 
blankets,  but  we've  got  the  water,  all  there 
is  in  the  place.  We're  a  Water  Trust  and 
we  can  make  our  own  terms,  but  we  aren't 
mean.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  trade.  The 
first  thing  to  make  sure  of  is  blankets  for  the 
night.  We'll  give  a  good  cup  of  water  for 
the  use  of  half  a  blanket  to-night.  Who 
bids  ? ' ' 

As  every  one  bid,  the  trust  magnates  had 
to  choose.  They  naturally  selected  the 
smaller  boys,  to  the  exclusion  of  older  and 
dearer  friends. 

"I'm  sorry,  Don,"  explained  Duncan,  "but 
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you're  too  big.     There  wouldn't  be  room  for 
us  in  one  blanket.' 

"Now  for  the  grub!"  the  auctioneer  went 
on.  "Up  to  a  certain  amount  we'll  give  half 
a  cup  of  water  for  a  sandwich  or  a  banana  or 
a  hard  boiled  egg — one  trade  to  each  person 
until  we've  gone  round  the  crowd.' 

"You're  hogs!'    proclaimed  Allison. 

"We  have  to  be,'  said  Dun.  "We've  got 
to  save  some  for  the  coffee-pot  and  give  some 
to  the  councillors.' 

"You'll  give  us  our  share  of  coffee  if  we 
fill  the  pot,  won't  you,  sir?'  called  Ned, 
catching  sight  of  Mr.  Brooks  over  Dun's 
head. 

Mr.  Brooks  nodded — even  smiled.     He  felt 
that  he  was  beaten  and  might  as  well  sur- 
render.    "And    the    eggs    you    scramble/ 
added  Roy.     "We'll  buy  our  portion  with 
drinks  for  you.' 

Terms  thus  agreed  upon,  payments  were 
made,  and  preparations  for  supper  began. 
Throughout  the  meal  the  precious  milk-can 
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was  guarded  closely  by  the  owners.     They 
carried  it  with  them  when  they  moved  to  the 

V 

look-off,  later  on;  and  hid  it  in  the  woods 
when  darkness  covered  their  movements. 

In  the  morning  the  party  caught  the  sun- 
rise, then  breakfasted  at  leisure  on  coffee, 
scrambled  eggs,  ham,  the  remains  of  the 
sandwiches  and  the  last  drops  from  the  can. 
No  one  had  slept  over  much,  but  all  were  in 
good  spirits  when  they  started  down  the 
mountain  side,  looking  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  their  arrival  at  the  spring  where  the 
power  of  the  Water  Trust  would  be  broken. 
The  trio,  having  flaunted  their  empty-handed- 
ness  in  the  faces  of  the  burden-bearers  as 
long  as  there  was  any  pleasure  in  the  joke, 
fell  to  the  rear,  where  they  could  help  out  the 
smaller  boys  without  detection. 
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DUNCAN'S  DISCOVEBY 

THOUGH  the  successful  coup  of  the  three 
provoked  certain  threats  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  victims,  they  were  in  fact  hardly 
more  than  expressions  of  admiration.  One 
boy,  however,  took  the  incident  seriously. 
Poor  Donald  could  not  forget  that  he,  who 
had  once  been  a  member  of  the  inmost  set 
of  Aristocracy,  was  forced  to  buy  water  like 
any  common  camper.  The  slight  cut  the 
more  deeply,  as  he  was  conscious  that  his 
loyalty  to  the  old  house  and  the  old  set  had 
remained  firm  even  in  exile.  He  blamed  all 
three,  but  especially  Roy  with  whom  he  had 
usually  paired  in  the  enterprises  of  the  four, 
and  Duncan  who  should  have  looked  out  for 
the  interests  of  his  brother.  Unlike  his  twin, 
who  forgave  his  enemies  over  night  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise, 
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Donald  possessed  great  capacity  for  carry- 
ing a  grudge.  He  decided  now,  after  a  calm 
review  of  the  facts,  that  he  was  for  the  future 
wholly  absolved  from  obligation  to  the  other 
house.  They  had  made  him  an  outsider,  and 
an  outsider  he  would  remain. 

He  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
new  attitude  clear.  Inspired  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  summer  play  which  the  older 
fellows  were  making,  Roy  had  conceived  a 
design  for  a  rival  performance  which  should 
be  given  as  a  surprise,  and  be  replete  with 
tragedy,  blood  and  ghastliness.  He  called 
his  composition  a  "masque,'  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  he  knew  what  a 
masque  was.  Its  plot  was  a  combination  of 
an  affray  between  Sicilian  rivals  with  some 
lively  action  on  the  part  of  an  energetic 
ghost  adapted  from  " Macbeth.'  Tommaso 
and  Pietro,  long  friends,  were  to  fall  out  over 
a  love  affair.  Tommaso,  having  murdered 
Pietro  in  the  woods  at  nightfall,  was  to  be 
represented  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
gazing  under  a  spell  of  horror  and  remorse 
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at  the  ghastly  work  of  his  hands.  Enter  the 
ghost,  the  very  image  of  the  lifeless  body  on 
the  ground.  Tominaso's  eyes  bulge;  he 
hears  his  doom  pronounced  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  shrieks  and  falls  in  a  faint;  the  ghost 
throttles  him  with  an  invisible  garrote,  lays 
the  two  bodies  side  by  side,  points,  beckons 
and  vanishes.  Curtain ! 

Of  course  the  twins  were  to  represent 
Pietro  and  his  ghost.  Assured  of  Dun's  sup- 
port, the  playwright  and  manager  hastened 
to  lay  the  proposal  before  Donald.  "You 
can  take  either  part  you  prefer.  The  ghost 
is  the  easiest.  He  has  only  one  short 
speech.' 

' i  I  don 't  want  any  part. ' 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do!  Just  think  what  sport 
it'll  be!  We'll  use  the  end  of  the  house  for 
a  stage,  and  have  just  two  or  three  candles 
for  footlights.  Tommaso  will  have  a  big 
butcher's  knife,  daubed  with  red  paint  on 
one  side,  and  when  he  pulls  it  out,  he'll  turn 
it  so  as  to  show  the  painted  side  to  the  audi- 
ence. Everybody  will  come  and  the  name  of 
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the  piece  will  sound  so  innocent  that  no  one 
will  suspect  anything.  The  kids  will  see 
ghosts  and  bloody  knives  all  night." 

The  prospect  certainly  was  alluring.  Don 
had  to  speak  quickly  to  avoid  being  carried 
away  by  Roy's  enthusiasm. 

"It's  too  much  trouble,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  come!'  pleaded  Roy.  "We  must 
have  you  and  Dun,  or  it  won't  work.  Just 
do  it  to  oblige  us.' 

"Why  should  I  oblige  you!  You  don't 
oblige  me. ' 

"Don't  be  grouchy!  We  want  you  and 
you've  got  to  do  it.' 

"Well,  I  won't  do  it,'  declared  Don, 
nettled.  "You  can  make  me  buy  water  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  when  I'm  thirsty,  but 
you  can't  make  me  take  part  in  a  play,  if  I 
don't  want  to.  You  can  go  back  and  tell  'em 
just  what  I  say.' 

Greatly  disappointed,  Roy  returned  to  re- 
port that  his  mission  had  failed  and  that  the 
intended  presentation  of  the  tragedy  of  Tom- 
maso  and  Pietro  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
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"He's  sore  yet  over  that  Osceola  busi- 
ness,' observed  Ned.  "He'll  forget  all 
about  it  in  a  few  days. ' ' 

"Don  doesn't  forget  such  things/  Duncan 
declared.  "When  he  once  gets  a  grouch,  he 
always  holds  on  to  it.' 

Ned  whistled.  "I'm  sorry,  but  it  can't  be 
helped  now.  Let's  go  out  and  get  the  Dread- 
noughts to  scrapping.' 

The  new  flat-bottoms  had  been  launched 
the  morning  before,  and  Carlo,  who  had 
gained  some  skill  in  the  management  of  his 
ticklish  craft,  had  succeeded  in  overturning 
both  Pete  and  Dicky.  The  new  captains,  un- 
discouraged,  practised  zealously  during  the 
afternoon  and  the  next  morning  and  were 
quite  ready  to  join  battle  again  when  Ned 
got  them  together  and  proposed  another  bout. 
Carlo  went  forth  gayly  to  defend  his  title, 
but  his  opponents  by  a  series  of  feints  and 
retreats  soon  wrought  such  a  state  of  confu- 
sion in  his  excitable  mind  that  he  capsized 
without  receiving  a  blow.  Later  he  met  the 
challengers,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  fairer  contest, 
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only  to  be  worsted  by  each  in  turn.  In  truth, 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected,  for 
in  comparison  with  Pete  and  Dicky,  who 
had  spent  many  summers  in  and  on  the 
water,  Carlo  was  as  clumsy  as  a  cow. 

"You're  no  good,  Carlo,5  said  Ned  sadly, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  battleship  drew  his 
craft  up  on  the  sand.  "I  was  backing  you  to 


win. 


"I  am  too  great  for  the  boat/  Carlo  ex- 
plained. "I  sell  her  to  the  Bug-eater  and 
build  another  more  great/ 

1 '  Try  a  submarine, ' '  suggested  Roy. 

"Come  up  to  the  lodge.  I  will  show  you 
something!'  proposed  Carlo  mysteriously. 
The  others  needed  no  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  to  divine  that  Carlo  wished  to 
divert  attention  from  his  defeat,  but  they  fol- 
lowed none  the  less,  curious  to  see  what  he 
would  produce.  Dried  and  dressed,  Carlo 
brought  forth  from  behind  his  trunk  a  bunch 
of  used  envelopes,  and  spread  them  out  side 
by  side  on  his  bed.  All  bore  the  same  ad- 
dress, in  the  same  strong  feminine  hand: 
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"Dr.   George  M.   Gough,   Carnp  Kenokah." 

"  Where 'd  you  get  'em!"  Dun  demanded. 

i 'In  the  waste  basket,"  answered  Carlo,  his 
eyes  gleaming.  "I  watch  for  them  now  two 
weeks.  I  find  all  but  two." 

However  fondly  Mr.  Gough  treasured  his 
lady's  letters,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
very  careless  with  their  covers.  Most  of 
them  had  been  torn  across  by  an  impatient 
hand.  One,  poorly  gummed,  had  opened 
without  resistance,  and  remained  intact. 

"Give  me  this  one,  Carlo,"  said  Ned. 

"What  for?" 

"I  want  to  use  it.' 

"If  you  say  nothing  more  about  the  fights 
of  the  boats,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  If  you 
talk  more,  I  will  not — you  and  Dun  and  Roy. ' 

"We  agree.     Hand  it  over!' 

The  three  made  a  special  trip  to  Eindge's 
that  afternoon  and  unearthed  from  a  heap  of 
left-over  valentines  a  card  bearing  on  it  a 
device  of  two  hearts,  rose-colored,  pinned  to- 
gether by  a  dart;  underneath,  a  mawkish 
verse  in  which  heart  rhymed  with  apart,  and 
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mine  with  shrine.  Having  sealed  this  in  the 
envelope,  on  which  Boy  had  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  postmark,  they  gave  the  mis- 
sive to  Webster,  who  was  to  act  as  post-boy 
the  next  day.  He  added  it  to  the  letters 
which  he  delivered  at  Headquarters. 

The  lads  covertly  watched  Mr.  Gough,  as 
he  retired  to  read  his  letters,  but  they  got 
small  reward  for  their  pains.  The  councillor 
asked  no  questions  and  betrayed  no  surprise. 

"Either  he  is  on  to  us  and  is  keeping  quiet, 
or  he  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  his  sweet- 
heart's taste,"  said  Boy,  disgusted  that  noth- 
ing should  happen.  "You  can  take  your 
choice.' 

"It's  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  Bugs,'  Ned  announced.  "I'm 
through  with  him.' 

And  yet  the  trick  was  in  a  fashion  a  suc- 
cess, though  the  perpetrators  did  not  learn 
the  fact  until  it  was  too  late  to  draw  any 
pleasure  from  it.  When  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  Mr.  Gough  learned  from  an  au- 
thoritative source  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
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he  felt  so  much  relief  that  he  showed  the  card 
and  envelope  to  Dr.  Wright.  Dr.  Wright 
confided  the  secret  to  Mr.  Orton,  who  kept  it 
until  the  following  winter,  when  meeting  Ned 
by  chance  in  New  York,  he  passed  it  on  to 
him  with  the  news  that  Dr.  Gough's  engage- 
ment had  been  announced.  But  of  what  use 
was  this  tardy  proof  of  success  if  in  the  days 
of  its  happening  the  effort  had  passed  as  a 
failure  1 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  the  personal 
affairs  of  Master  Duncan  Peck,  who  was  des- 
tined to  introduce  the  camp,  during  the  last 
weeks  of  summer,  to  unexpected  and  stirring 
scenes.  If  Dr.  Wright  could  have  foreseen 
what  was  to  result  from  Dun's  visits  to  the 
woods,  he  would  have  kept  the  boy  at  work 
under  his  own  eye  at  Headquarters.  But 
Dr.  Wright  did  not  know,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
did  not  know;  so  the  thing  was  allowed  to 
happen.  If  Dun  had  known,  it  would  have 
happened  all  the  sooner. 

Mr.  Brooks,  thinking  that  his  pupil's  work 
suffered  by  the  constant  going  and  coming 
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of  boys  in  the  lodge,  had  suggested  that  Dun 
take  his  books  into  the  woods,  where  with 
no  distractions  to  seduce  his  attention,  he 
might  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  Dun 
offered  no  objection  to  the  plan.  He  liked 
the  woods ;  he  loved  to  stretch  himself  on  the 
ground  under  the  big  beeches,  watch  the 
leaves  twinkle  against  the  sky,  listen  to  the 
mysterious  murmurs  of  the  forest,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  the  chance  passing  of  a  hare,  or  of 
the  old  hedgehog  who  lived  on  the  edge  of 
the  camp.  The  algebra  was  by  no  means  so 
important  in  his  eyes  as  in  those  of  his  father 
and  Mr.  Brooks.  Vacation  study  he  held  to 
be  an  unprofitable  exercise,  a  penance  paid 
for  past  failures  rather  than  a  means  of  re- 
deeming the  past.  He  gave  therefore  only 
the  minimum  which  Mr.  Brooks  would  ac- 
cept. AVhen  he  felt  reasonably  sure  that  he 
had  safely  passed  the  limits  of  his  tutor's 
displeasure  he  considered  his  work  com- 
pleted. He  could  then  amuse  himself  as  he 
chose,  either  in  mooning  in  some  sequestered 
nook,  or  in  exploring  the  woods. 
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It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  wanderings 
that  he  discovered  the  Castle.  It  lay  on  the 
slope  of  a  ravine  half  a  mile  back  from  the 
camp- -a  semi-isolated  rock  rising  from  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  with  a  flat  top  and  a 
tower-like  peak  at  its  lower  end.  On  the 
water  side  and  below  the  tower  the  descent 
was  sheer  for  fifteen  feet.  On  the  other  side, 
adjoining  the  woods,  the  soil  had  washed 
away,  leaving  between  the  ridge  and  the  top 
of  the  rock  a  ditch  four  or  five  feet  wide  and 
equally  deep,  strewn  with  boulders  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  At  its  upper  end  the  rock  was  slit 
by  a  slanting  crevice. 

Duncan  descended  into  the  ditch  and  found 
a  point  from  which,  by  taking  a  spring  from 
one  of  the  boulders,  he  could  get  his  elbows 
over  the  edge  and  swing  himself  up. 

"What  a  place  for  a  fort!'  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  paced  the  circuit  of  the  platform. 
"Deepen  the  ditch,  build  a  wall  along  this 
side,  put  a  drawbridge  across  to  the  bank, 
and  you  could  hold  it  against  the  whole 
camp ! ' 
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THE   BOTANISTS 

THE  next  morning  there  was  no  algebra, 
and  Dun  hastened  to  the  castle  rock  as  soon 
as  he  could  escape  his  comrades  and  steal 
away  from  camp.  He  labored  zealously  in 
the  ditch,  gathering  such  of  the  stones  as  he 
could  handle  into  a  heap  against  the  wall  to 
serve  as  temporary  steps,  and  lifting  a  cer- 
tain number  to  the  floor  of  the  castle.  The 
work  was  hard  and  progress  slow.  Dun  felt 
thoroughly  tired  when  he  abandoned  his  task, 
after  two  strenuous  hours,  to  return  for  the 
morning  swim.  It  was  his  ambition  to  make 
such  progress  by  himself  in  the  work  of  forti- 
fication that  the  possibilities- of  the  site  would 
be  apparent  to  his  friends  when  he  called  on 
them  for  help.  The  experience  of  the  morn- 
ing, however,  was  not  encouraging.  It  was 
clear  that  he  could  accomplish  little,  unaided, 
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in  the  time  at  his  disposal.  He  even  began 
to  question  whether  the  scheme  was  worth 
while. 

"If  I  had  some  one  to  help  me  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  the  tools  and  the  chance  to  work 
afternoons,  I  could  get  such  a  start  that 
they'd  be  crazy  to  come  into  the  thing,'  he 
mused.  "And  I  can't  be  running  off  to  the 
woods  all  the  time  without  some  excuse.  It 
does  seem  a  shame  to  have  to  give  it  up!' 

Not  far  from  the  camp,  Duncan  fell  in  with 
Webster  Bartley,  who  was  returning  from  a 
botanical  expedition.  He  carried  in  one 
hand  some  plants  pulled  up  by  their  roots, 
yellow-gilled  fungus  in  the  other,  and 
clutched  a  book  under  his  arm. 

"Hello,  Web!"  called  Dun.  "What  have 
you  got  there?' 

"Some  things  I've  found.  I'm  going  to 
show  'ern  to  Dr.  Gough.' 

Dun  eyed  the  specimens  with  the  same  ex- 
pression of  puzzled  interest  with  which  he 
would  have  surveyed  a  baby.  "I  wish  I 
knew  as  much  about  those  things  as  you  do. ' 
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"I  don't  know  much  about  'em,  but  it's  fun 
to  poke  about  in  the  woods  after  something 


new. ' ' 


The  muse  that  lends  boys  inspiration  whis- 
pered in  Dun's  ear.  "Look  here,  Web,'  he 
said,  ' '  do  you  think  I  could  pick  up  enough  in 
a  few  minutes  out  in  the  woods  to  make  a 
bluff  at  answering  questions  when  I  came 
back?" 

Webster  did  not  understand. 

"I  mean  this:  if  I  should  go  out  with  you 
this  afternoon,  could  you  tutor  me  up  with- 
out too  much  trouble,  so  that  I  could  bring 
back  two  or  three  plants  and  talk  well  enough 
about  'em  not  to  give  myself  away?' 

"I  guess  so,'  said  Webster,  "but  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  you  mean." 

Dun  had  to  postpone  the  explanation  of 
what  he  meant  till  after  the  swim,  when  he 
offered  to  take  Webster  on  as  assistant  en- 
gineer, if  Webster  would  help  him  pose  as  an 
embryo  naturalist.  The.  bargain  was  struck 
at  once  and  both  minds  were  applied  to  the 
immediate  problems  of  construction.  In 
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fact  Webster,  no  less  than  Duncan,  was  en- 
chanted with  the  idea  of  a  castle  in  the  ra- 
vine. .V  private  nest  in  the  woods,  whether 
cabin,  shack,  or  cave,  has  possessed  from  of 
old  a  peculiar  fascination  for  boys.  The  joy 
it  furnishes  is  the  greater  if  the  nest  is  hid- 
den, or  exposed  to  danger. 

"What 're  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon, 
Dun?'  demanded  Ned  across  the  table. 

"I'm  going  botanizing  with  Web,'  an- 
swered Dun  demurely. 

Ned  stared.  "When  did  you  get  that 
craze?  You  don't  know  anything  about  it.' 

"I'm  going  to  learn.' 

"It's  no  good.     Better  stick  to  algebra.' 

"Do  you  know  the  difference  between  good 
mushrooms  and  poisonous  ones?'  asked 
Dun. 

"I  know  two  good  kinds,  and  the  rest  I 
don't  touch,'  answered  Ned  promptly. 

"Do  you  know  poison  oak  when  you  see 
it?"  Webster  asked. 

"No,  and  I  don't  see  it;  and  I  don't  see 
cobras  and  sharks  either,  and  I'm  not  going 
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to  learn  their  habits  because  I'm  afraid 
they'll  catch  me  if  I  don't  look  out.  If  you 
want  to  waste  your  time  chasing  bugs  around 
the  woods,  it's  your  privilege.  I've  got 
something  better  to  do!' 

When  the  naturalists  gathered  their  equip- 
ment together  just  inside  the  woods,  their 
scientific  tools  included  certain  articles  not 
usually  carried  by  botanists.  The  axe  was 
not  needed  to  chop  down  plants,  nor  the 
crowbar  to  pry  out  their  roots,  nor  the  light 
rope  to  tie  them  together.  But  all  these 
articles  were  of  the  greatest  use  in  rearing 
the  defences  of  the  castle.  With  the  axe 
the  builders  cut  some  saplings  to  serve  as 
skids;  with  the  bar  they  worked  the  rocks 
loose  in  the  bed  of  the  ditch ;  out  of  the  rope 
they  formed  a  sling  with  which  to  drag  them 
up  the  incline.  The  pair  worked  like  beav- 
ers, obeying  also  an  instinct  which,  though  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
beaver,  still  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the 
young  of  the  race — tugging  and  lifting  to 
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produce  an  edifice  of  which  the  purpose  is 
only  vaguely  conceived.  When  they  left  the 
ravine  late  in  the  afternoon,  exhausted  but 
content,  the  outline  of  the  castle  wall  was  al- 
ready traced. 

As  they  broke  through  the  woods  towards 
the  camp,  they  gathered  a  few  specimens 
which  "Webster  pointed  out  by  the  way  and 
on  which  he  furnished  the  proper  informa- 
tion. They  made  a  slight  detour  on  ap- 
proaching the  lake  in  order  to  visit  a  clear- 
ing where  examples  of  the  deadly  amanita 
had  been  observed  by  the  young  naturalist 
a  week  before.  One  of  these,  added  to  the 
collection  which  they  displayed  to  the  camp 
expert,  proved  an  especially  good  card. 
Dr.  Gough  lectured  on  it  after  supper,  com- 
mending especially  the  interest  shown  by  the 
two  boys  and  describing  other  less  danger- 
ous but  equally  interesting  species  that  could 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Duncan  lis- 
tened at  first  with  a  kind  of  moral  embar- 
rassment over  the  equivocal  part  which  he 
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was  playing.  Later  he  became  really  inter- 
ested in  the  talk,  and  the  questions  which  he 
asked  were  both  sensible  and  sincere. 

'  *  What 's  the  game,  Dun  ? ' '  demanded  Ned, 
"you  don't  really  care  about  the  stuff,  do 
you!" 

"I'm  getting  interested  in  it.  It's  only  a 
fool  who  won't  learn  things  that  are  really 
useful.' 

"It's  all  right  about  the  bad  mushrooms 
and  the  poison  ivy  and  oak,  and  the  kinds  of 
trees.  That's  all  practical.  But  the  com- 
positae  and  the  lycopodia  and  the  other 
things  with  long  names  that  Gough  talks 
about — what's  the  good  in  filling  your  head 
with  all  that?  It  won't  help  you  to  earn 
your  living,  unless  you  mean  to  be  a  profes- 
sor or  an  expert.' 

"It  might  be   of  use  to  know  the  edible 

• 

roots  and  berries  if  you  get  lost  in  the 
woods,'  Roy  observed. 

"I  take  precious  good  care  not  to  get  lost 
in  the  woods.' 

"I'm  going  to  learn  all  I  can,  whether  it;s 
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practical  or  not,'  said  Duncan  piously. 
"It's  as  practical  as  algebra,  anyway.' 

"Huh!"  sniffed  Ned.  "The  camp's  get- 
ting terribly  stale  these  days.  Don's  gone 
over  to  the  other  bunch,  you've  taken  to  the 
woods,  and  Ally's  fooling  round  that  silly 
shack  all  the  time.  Nothing  happens  any 
more.  I  shan't  be  sorry  when  we  break 
up." 

"Why  don't  you  and  Eoy  build  a  shack?' 

"What's  the  good  of  a  little  foolish  pen 
that  you  can't  turn  round  in?  A  camp  back 
in  the  woods  somewhere,  hidden  away  from 
all  the  fellows,  with  a  fireplace  in  it  that  you 
could  cook  things  in,  would  be  something 
worth  while;  but  it's  too  late  to  think  of 
that  now.' 

The  picture  of  his  castle  rock  rose  before 
Duncan's  mind,  and  he  laughed  aloud  with 
glee  as  he  considered  how  his  own  structure 
would  meet  and  surpass  Ned's  requirements 
— a  secret  fort  equipped  with  wall,  moat  and 
drawbridge,  a  hut  as  a  shelter,  with  a  fire- 
place against  the  tower,  water  drawn  by  a 
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swinging  bucket  from  the  running  stream  be- 
low. 

"A  fool  laughs  at  nothing!"  growled  Ned. 

"You're  grouchy.  Better  take  to  botaniz- 
ing!' 

"I  may  have  to  yet.' 

For  two  afternoons  longer  the  pair  la- 
bored by  themselves  in  the  ravine.  Leaving 
the  larger  boulders  for  the  time  when  their 
working  force  should  be  increased,  they 
cleared  the  ditch  of  smaller  stones  and  con- 
structed the  drawbridge.  This  was  a  simple 
ladder  built  on  two  strong  spruce  poles, 
which  could  be  hauled  back  and  forth  across 
the  moat.  Two  flat  stones  sunk  in  the  earth 
a  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  formed  a 
sill  on  which  the  bridge  rested  on  the  outer 
side.  Dun  had  hoped  that  some  means 
might  be  found  to  construct  a  bridge  that 
could  actually  be  lowered  and  raised  in  imi- 
tation of  that  most  interesting  attachment 
of  the  ancient  castle.  Mechanical  difficulties 
proved  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  plan,  as  also,  for  the  present  at 
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least,  his  ambition  for  a  portcullis.  He  felt 
more  reconciled  to  this  defect  in  his  fortifi- 
cations when  Webster  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  classic  drawbridge  was  only 
of  use  when  there  were  people  inside  who 
wanted  to  stay  there  and  keep  other  people 
out.  It  would  have  been  a  very  awkward  ar- 
rangement if  everybody  inside  had  wanted 
to  lock  things  up  tight  and  go  off  to  spend 
the  day.  The  ladder,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  drawn  in  when  the  castellan  wished 
to  be  secure  against  intrusion,  and  hidden  in 
the  woods  when  he  was  not  in  residence. 

Ned  grew  impatient  at  Duncan's  repeated 
absences.  "Aren't  you  pretty  nearly  ready 
to  drop  that  craze  I '  he  asked,  as  the  natu- 
ralist prepared  to  sally  out  on  the  fourth 
afternoon.  "  You  're  getting  as  unsociable 
as  a  woodchuck!' 

"The  flora  of  this  region  is  very  interest- 
ing,' said  Dun  solemnly.  "You'd  think  so 
yourself,'  he  added,  "if  you  only  knew 
where  to  look  for  it." 

\ 

"Where   to   look  for  it!'     repeated   Xed. 
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"I  thought  you  could  pick  up  pieces  of  it 
'most  anywhere.' 

"So  you  can,  but  a  really  fine  plant,  such 
as  we're  going  to  see  this  afternoon,  isn't  to 
be  found  under  every  tree.  If  you  and  Eoy 
want  to  come  along,  we'll  let  you  look  at  it.' 

"I  don't  care  for  it,'  said  Roy.  "These 
excursions  of  amateur  botanists  don't  appeal 
to  me.' 

"You  better  come,'  urged  Dun.  "It's 
worth  seeing.' 

" Let 's  go,  Eoy, ' '  declared  Ned.  " I'd  like 
to  see  'em  at  it.  I  believe  the  whole  thing  is 
a  bluff!" 

Eoy  demurred,  but  was  won  by  persuasion, 
and  the  trio  started.  A  few  paces  inside  the 
line  of  trees  they  found  Webster  waiting  for 
them  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder. 

"Do  you  have  to  shovel  for  it?"  demanded 

m 

Ned. 

"A  shovel  will  be  a  handy  thing  to  have,' 
answered  Duncan. 

"What  is  it,— a  tree?" 
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"It's  a  wall-flower!'  said  Webster,  and 
laughed  joyously  at  his  jest. 

"I  see  enough  wall-flowers  at  home  in  the 
winter,"  grumbled  Xed. 

The  leaders  struck  off  through  the  woods 
to  the  southeast,  following  a  trail  they  had 
marked  by  occasional  blazes,  which,  however, 
being  made  near  the  ground,  were  not  con- 
spicuous. The  pace  carried  them  rapidly 
forward.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  Xed  be- 
came suspicious. 

"I  hope  you  fellows  know  where  you're 
going!"  he  called  out.  "I  don't  want  to  get 
lost  out  here.' 

"We  know  what  we're  about,'  answered 
Dun. 

"They're  taking  us  on  a  wild-goose  chase,' 
said   Eoy.     "They'll   probably   make   a   big 
circle   and  bring  us   back  to   camp   without 
showing  us  anything  at  all.' 

"You  can  go  back  now  if  you  want  to,' 
Webster  proposed. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  go  back.     If  we're 
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going  to  get  lost,  we  may  as  well  get  lost  to- 
gether.' 

The  presence  of  the  shovel  was  the  only 
guarantee  of  good  faith  in  Ned's  eyes.  He 
pattered  along  after  the  leaders,  accusing 
them  of  being  fakirs  and  frauds,  demanding 
to  know  how  much  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness they  intended  to  take  him,  and  calling 
attention  in  sarcastic  phrases  to  the  wealth 
of  good  material  they  were  passing  by.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  malediction  on  the 
person  who  should  ever  propose  botanizing 
to  him  again,  when  the  column  broke  out  of 
the  woods  at  the  bridge  head. 

Ned  gaped  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence,  as 
his  eye  traveled  over  the  details  of  the  un- 
expected sight — the  moat,  the  bridge,  the 
gateway  between  the  unfinished  walls,  the 
craggy  tower  that  lifted  itself  against  the 
dark  mass  of  the  opposite  bank,  the  solitary 
ravine,  the  noisy  brook  that  washed  the  base 
of  the  rock.  When  he  closed  his  mouth  to 
speak — a  true  expression,  odd  as  it  sounds, 
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— his  wonted  readiness  of  speech  seemed  to 

have  failed  him. 

"Cracky!"  he  said.     "TVhat  a  place!" 
"It's  our  plant!"  announced  Dun  proudly. 
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THE    CASTLE    BUILDERS 

THE  appreciation  of  the  visitors  was  all  that 
Duncan  could  desire.  Ned  made  several 
times  the  circuit  of  the  castle  terrace,  dwell- 
ing ecstatically  on  the  points  of  advantage, 
and  running  up  and  down  his  scale  of  ex- 
clamations. Roy  showed  himself  more  tem- 
perate in  his  comments,  but  no  less  de- 
lighted. 

"You  must  have  a  portcullis,'  .he  said. 
"A  drawbridge  is  no  good  without  a  portcul- 
lis. " 

"I  know  it,'  answered  Dun  wistfully, 
"but  I  didn't  quite  see  how  I  could  manage 
the  portcullis.' 

"That's  easy.  You  want  to  set  up  two 
solid  posts,  and  nail  one  pole  across  the  top 
on  the  outer  edge,  and  another  just  below 
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the  top  on  the  inside.     That  would  give  a 
space  between  to  slide  the  gate  through.' 

"You  can  steal  a  board  for  the  gate  from 
the  pile  by  the  ice  house,'  added  Xed. 
"Take  a  wide  board  about  twelve  feet  long, 
cut  it  in  two  and  fasten  the  pieces  side  by 
side  with  cleats.  The  gate  doesn't  have  to  be 
very  high  or  very  wide.' 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  make  the  posts 
fast?" 

"Brace  'em  against  stones  at  the  bottom; 
farther  up,  spike  poles  to  the  inside  and  bury 
the  poles  in  the  wall.' 

"It  wouldn't  be  very  strong.' 

"Strong  enough  for  practical  purposes,' 
said  Roy.     "You   don't   expect  a   battering 
ram,  do  you?' 

Dun  had  no  expectations  of  any  kind.  His 
castle  was  built  to  be  enjoyed  in  contempla- 
tion, like  the  .miniature  ruins  in  a  gentle- 
man's garden.  At  the  same  time,  to  furnish 
the  greatest  pleasure,  it  must  be  considered 
a  stronghold  liable  to  attack  at  any  moment 
from  peasant  insurgents  or  marauding  bauds. 
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It  was  highly  important  when  the  enemy 
was  supposed  to  be  lurking  near,  to  be  able 
to  lower  the  portcullis,  as  well  as  raise  the 
drawbridge  and  send  a  watchman  up  into 
the  tower. 

"Look  here,  Dun!"  demanded  Ned,  "are 
you  going  to  let  us  into  this  thing,  or  keep  it 
private  f ' 

"Sure  I'm  going  to  let  you  in;  that  is,  if 
you  want  to  come  in!' 

"Then  let's  get  to  work.  Eoy  can  hunt 
for  his  posts  while  we  get  up  some  more  of 
these  rocks.  We  ought  to  have  Ally  and  Co- 
burn.  They  could  do  a  lot  of  lifting.' 

"We'll  invite   'em  to-morrow.' 

When  the  castle  builders  broke  off  work  at 
night,  Eoy  had  got  together  his  posts  and 
poles,  ready  to  be  sawed  and  spiked,  while 
the  other  three  had  not  only  raised  and 
strengthened  the  wall,  but  heaped  on  the 
platform  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
with  which  to  fortify  the  gate.  On  the  way 
back  to  camp  it  was  decided  that  Eoy  and 
Ned  should  go  early  the  next  morning  to 
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Rindge's  for  nails  and  spikes  and  other 
necessaries,  while  Webster  was  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  saw  and  a  hammer.  He  it 
was  who  provided  the  quartette  with  speci- 
mens to  show  on  their  return,  but  his  pupils 
did  not  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the 
materials  furnished  them.  Ned,  who  was 
given  a  doubtful  mushroom,  insisted  on  test- 
ing it  on  the  pig,  while  Dun,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  plant  to  the  camp  authority, 
learned  to  his  chagrin  that  he  had  brought  in 
exactly  the  same  thing  two  days  before. 

Ned  and  Roy,  having  decided  that  with  six 
to  carry  burdens  the  gate  might  as  well  be 
made  of  double  thickness,  borrowed  two 
twelve-foot  boards  instead  of  one,  sawed  them 
in  two  inside  the  cover  of  the  woods,  and 
loaded  the  train  of  porters.  While  the 
others  worked  in  the  ditch,  Roy  took  Webster 
to  help  him  manufacture  the  gate,  which  was 
made  double  with  cleats  inside.  Later,  all 
hands  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  setting 
the  frame  of  the  portcullis,  securing  it  and 
walling  it  in.  The  gate  rose  somewhat 
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jerkily  along  the  guides,  but  fell  with  great 
effect.  The  wall,  too,  reached  such  a 
height  that  Eoy  could  call  it  "impregnable,' 
and  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  portcullis  had 
gained  in  depth  until  the  boy  standing  in  it 
could  just  touch  with  his  hands  the  ledge  on 
which  the  drawbridge  rested. 

" Grand,  that's  what  it  is!"  said  Ned,  as  he 
surveyed  the  work  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  "Another  day  or  two  to  build  the 
shanty  and  put  up  a  rail  on  the  water  side, 
and  we  can  move  in.  "We'll  get  permission 
to  take  supper  in  the  woods,  and  come  over 
here  to  celebrate.' 

"What  are  you  going  to  call  it?"  asked  Al- 
lison. 

"I  hadn't  thought  about  that.  Of  course 
we've  got  to  have  a  name  for  it.  What  shall 
it  be,  Dun?  Aristocracy  Castle?" 

"We  ought  to  name  it  after  the  discov- 
erer,' said  Eoy.  "Duncastle  or  Duncan- 
fels,  or  something  like  that.' 

' 1 1  vote  for  Duncanf els  ! '  cried  Ned.  l '  It 
has  the  right  sound.  We'll  take  the  old  flag 
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out  and  change  the  C  to  a  D,  and  have 
it  for  a  standard.  We  can  easily  fix  up  a 
pole  against  the  tower  just  back  of  the 
shanty.— -The  curve  in  the  rock  is  just  right 
for  a  fireplace — ' 

Ned  was  still  chattering  when  the  troop 
buried  itself  in  the  woods,  leaving  the  castle 
of  Duncanfels  to  its  nightly  repose.  As 
peace  still  reigned  throughout  the  country- 
side, and  the  beacons  of  war  had  not  yet 
begun  to  pass  their  lurid  signals  from  hill 
to  hill,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  castle 
heard  nothing  more  that  day  but  the  con- 
fiding murmur  of  the  brook  that  lapped  the 
foot  of  its  tower.  Not  so !  Xo  sooner  was 
the  retreating  troop  out  of  hearing,  than  two 
figures  crawled  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  crossed  the  bridge  and  lifted  the  port- 
cullis. 

"Duncanfels!"  exclaimed  Donald,  as  the 
pair  entered  the  sacred  enclosure.  "What  a 
name  for  the  place!  It's  nothing  but  a  big 
rock  and  a  stone  wall.' 

"I  call  it  a  slick  place,'    said  Tommy. 
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"I  knew  Dun  was  up  to  something.  He 
couldn't  fool  me  with  that  rot  about  the 
flora!  Let's  tip  the  wall  into  the  ditch.' 

"That'd  be  a  dirty  thing  to  do.  They 
must  have  worked  on  it  for  days.' 

"They  ought  to  have  taken  me  in.  Here 
goes  the  shovel,  and  the  axe!'  As  Donald 
spoke,  the  two  articles  in  question  went  fly- 
ing over  the  wall.  "What  shall  we  do  with 
the  nails?" 

"Leave  'em  alone!  You  don't  want  to 
make  too  big  a  rough-house.  The  best  thing 
would  be  to  hide  the  bridge.  That'd  phase 
'em  as  much  as  anything.' 

Don  received  the  suggestion  with  enthusi- 
asm. "Won't  there  be  a  row  when  they  find 
they  can't  get  in!  I'd  like  to  be  here  to  see 
it!" 

"Come  on  then ;  we've  no  time  to  lose  if  we 
want  to  get  back  before  any  of  them  asks  for 
us." 

Retiring  as  they  had  entered,  the  trespass- 
ers drew  the  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  carrying  it  down  the  ravine,  hid 
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it  among  the  trees  across  the  brook.  Then 
they  hastened  back  to  camp,  making  a  detour 
so  as  to  appear  from  the  direction  of  the 
path  to  Rindge's.  Their  precautions  were 
needless ;  the  noble  lords  of  Duncanfels  were 
resting  after  their  fatiguing  labors  in  the  se- 
clusion of  their  own  lodge,  blissfully  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  baseborn  caitiffs  had  of- 
fered insult  to  their  stately  castle. 

The  leaders  considered  it  advisable,  in 
order  to  give  as  little  occasion  as  possible 
to  troublesome  questions,  that  the  warders 
of  Duncanfels  should  spend  the  next  morning 
about  camp.  They  busied  themselves  none 
the  less  with  plans  and  preparations,  that 
the  building  of  the  shanty  might  go  forward 
with  maximum  speed  when  all  hands  got  to 
work.  A  little  before  dinner  Don  and  Tom- 
my appeared  to  challenge  Ned  and  Dun  to  a 
long  match  at  tennis  in  the  afternoon. 

" Three  sets  in  five,'  said  Don.  "I  think 
we  can  do  you.' 

"Not  to-day,'    answered  Ned. 

"Why  not?" 
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" Ned's  going  botanizing  with  us  this 
afternoon, ' '  offered  Dun. 

" That's  a  fake  excuse.  All  the  botanizing 
you'll  do  won't  take  ten  minutes!' 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it!" 

"I  know  enough  not  to  be  bluffed  like 
Gough!'  Don  retorted.  "  I  could  learn  more 
about  plants  in  half  a  day  than  Dun  has 
learned  in  a  week.' 

i  i  You  always  were  smarter  than  I  am, ' '  an- 
swered Duncan  calmly. 

Two  hours  later,  as  the  party  journeyed 
single  file  through  the  woods,  Ned  recalled 
the  conversation.  "I  wonder  what  Don 
really  thinks,'  he  said. 

"We  don't  care  what  he  thinks  as  long  as 
he  doesn't  know,"  remarked  Roy. 

"If  he's  begun  to  guess,  sooner  or  later 
he'll  know.  We  want  to  have  things  pretty 
well  finished  before  they  get  on  to  us.' 

Eoy  agreed  to  this  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
but  saw  no  reason  for  present  worry.  He 
changed  his  opinion  very  suddenly  when  the 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  at  the  point 
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where  the  bridge   should  be  and  found  no 
bridge  there. 

The  company  drew  out  along  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  gazed  ruefully  across  at  the  nar- 
row threshold  and  waxed  indignant. 

1  i  Of  all  the  lowdown  tricks  I  ever  heard  of, 
this  is  the  worst  V  '  declared  Ned.  "The  fel- 
low who'd  pinch  a  drawbridge  would  steal 
from  his  own  brother.' 

Eoy  laughed.  "That's  about  the  size  of  it. 
It  was  Don." 

"They  can't  have  carried  it  far,"  said 
Don.  "Let's  scatter  and  see  if  we  can't  find 
it." 

In  great  excitement,  hallooing  questions 
and  answers,  the  angry  retainers  beat  the 
woods  up  and  down  the  ravine,  but  no  bridge 
was  forthcoming.  Allison  descended  into  the 
ditch  and  discovered  the  axe  and  shovel. 

"I  believe  they've  cleaned  the  place  out," 
sputtered  Ned.  "Wouldn't  I  like  to  get  my 
hands  on  'em!' 

"We've    got    to    take    our    own    castle!' 
mourned  Duncan. 
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"We'd     better     make     a     new    bridge/ 
Webster  advised.     "It  won't  take  long  now 
that  we've  got  the  axe.' 

The  suggestion  was  adopted  without  de- 
bate. As  soon  as  the  poles  were  ready,  they 
were  laid  across  the  moat,  and  Ned  crawled 
over  to  lift  the  portcullis.  He  appeared 
soon  after  in  the  gateway  with  the  gratify- 
ing news  that  saw,  hammer  and  nails  re- 
mained where  they  had  been  left  the  day  be- 
fore. With  the  tools  and  willing  hands  to 
wield  them,  a  practicable  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  an  hour,  and  the  whole  force  could 
be  set  to  work  on  the  shanty. 

Ned  and  Roy,  who  had  thought  out  a  plan 
for  the  structure,  now  took  charge,  and  dis- 
tributed the  several  tasks.  Some  were  to 
cut  poles,  others  to  gather  withes  for  inter- 
weaving and  balsam  tips  for  thatch.  With 
the  aid  of  axe  and  saw  and  stout  camp 
knives,  much  material  was  collected  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  architects  could  begin 
upon  the  construction.  They  tacked  together 
a  framework  of  poles  in  the  form  of  a  lean-to 
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against  the  tower,  with  sills  resting  on  the 
rock,  the  corners  bound  fast  with  heavy 
twine.  The  crosspiece  at  the  back,  which 
formed  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  was 
caught  in  two  projecting  shoulders  of  the 
tower,  while  two  poles  running  diagonally 
from  the  front  corners  into  heaps  of  stones 
braced  the  forward  part  of  the  shanty. 
Vertical  wands  were  now  lashed  to  the 
framework  on  the  sides,  and  similar  wands 
formed  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  hardest 
task  was  to  thatch  the  highest  portion  of  the 
roof,  which  could  be  reached  only  by  raising 
one  boy  on  the  shoulders  of  another.  Such 
was  the  zeal  shown  by  all  the  band,  and  so  ef- 
fectively had  the  work  been  planned,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  day  the  roof  and  two  sides 
could  be  considered  finished. 

"We'll  have  to  take  another  day  on  it,' 
said   Ned.     "Let's    hide    everything   in   the 
woods  this  time,  bridge  and  all.' 

"Are   we    going    to    say    anything    about 
stealing  the  bridge?'    asked  Webster. 

"Not  a  word!'     said  Dun.     "Let's  keep 
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perfectly  mum.     Then  if  they  begin  to  ask 
questions,  we'll  know  who  did  it.' 

But  Donald  and  Tommy  were  too  shrewd 
to  ask  questions.  They  contented  themselves 
— apparently — with  sarcastic  comments  on 
the  meagre  collection  of  specimens  which  the 
expedition  brought  back.  Meanwhile  they 
were  hatching  a  nefarious  plot  in  which  two 
other  outlaws,  Packard  and  the  Governor, 
eagerly  joined.  When  the  lawful  warders 
of  Duncanfels  arrived  next  day  at  their  cita- 
del, they  found  the  drawbridge  up,  the  port- 
cullis down,  and  rebels  in  possession.  Four 
shameless  varlets  flung  taunts  at  them  from 
the  battlements. 
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"AH-HA!  Ha!  Ha !"  chanted  the  rascals 
over  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  the  dispossessed 
glared  dumb  across  the  ditch. 

"What  means  this  rabble  before  our  castle 
gates?'  spoke  Donald.  "Avaunt!' 

"Your  castle  gates !'  shouted  Ned,  natur- 
ally the  first  to  find  his  tongue.  ' '  I  like  that ! 
What  right  have  you  to  the  castle  gates?' 

"The  right  of  capture.' 

"The  right  of  a  thief  to  stolen  property!' 
said  Roy. 

"The  only  gates  you  have  a  right  to  are 
prison  gates  !"  Ned  declared  with  vehemence. 
"Let  us  in  and  we'll  spare  your  lives.' 

"What '11  you  do  if  we  don't  let  you  in?' 

"Hang  you  all  to  the  tallest  trees!' 

"0  dear!     Plow  could  you  be  so  unkind!' 
sneered  Packard. 
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"You'll  have  to  get  us  first,'  Tommy  re- 
marked. 

"Oh,  we'll  get  you!" 

The  bandits  hooted.  "How?"  asked 
Donald,  with  great  sarcasm. 

As  the  outsiders  gave  no  answer  to  this 
question,  those  inside  undertook  to  answer 
it. 

"Come  by  the  postern  gate  and  the  secret 
stair,"  Don  suggested. 

"You  might  use  an  aeroplane,'  proposed 
Tommy. 

"Or  fill  up  the  ditch  and  batter  in  the 
gate,"  advised  Wallace.  "That  wouldn't 
take  more  than  a  couple  of  days. ' 

"We   shan't   have   to   fill   up   the   ditch,' 
Webster   proclaimed.     "We've   got   another 
bridge." 

"Oh,  you  have?  Then  it's  easy.  Come 
right  in!' 

The  victims  of  the  lockout  put  their  heads 
together  in  conference  after  the  manner  of 
football  players  consulting  behind  the  line. 

"Speak    out!"    yelled    Tommy.     "Don't 
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mind  us!'  Wallace  declared  he  could  hear 
every  word  spoken.  The  conference  went  on, 
accompanied  by  a  run  of  comments  from  the 
wall.  Presently  the  group  separated  and 
Duncan  came  forward. 

i '  We  '11  give  you  a  last  chance.  If  you  fel- 
lows will  open  up  for  us,  we'll  let  you  go  with- 
out doing  anything  to  you  at  all,  or  trying  to 
get  even.' 

"And  we'll  give  you  a  last  chance,'  an- 
swered Donald.  "Let  us  go,  and  promise 
us  the  use  of  the  place  two  days  in  the  week, 
and  we'll  open  up.' 

"Never!"  shouted  Ned. 

"Then  we'll  have  it  one  day  this  week  any- 
way,' said  Don,  "and  you  can't  help  your- 
selves. ' 

"You'd  better  take  us  up,'  urged  Eoy. 
"We  offer  you  honorable  terms  of  sur- 
render.' 

"We'll  buy  the  place  of  you  for  ten  cents,' 
Packard  proposed.     "That's  all  it's  worth, 
anvhow. ' ' 

f 

"Cease  parleying  with  the  varlets!'    com- 
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manded  Donald  in  a  grandiloquent  strain. 
"Begone  before  we  set  the  dogs  on  you!' 

But  in  fact  the  six  were  already  retiring 
into  the  woods.  Ned  let  the  others  pass 
ahead  of  him  and  turned  for  a  parting  shot: 
"Just  remember :  if  we  can't  get  in,  you  can't 
get  out!' 

Posting  Allison  where  he  could  keep  an  eye 
on  the  castle,  the  remaining  five  penetrated 
a  little  farther  into  the  woods  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  deliberate,  a 
very  indignant  and  sorely  perplexed  group. 
Invective  gushed  spontaneous,  but  no  one 
could  suggest  a  plan  of  action  that  met  uni- 
versal approval. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  three  things 
we  can  do,  and  only  three,'  said  Koy,  after 
the  deliberations  had  continued  for  some 
time.  "We  can  go  back  to  camp  and  leave 
them  to  themselves;  we  can  send  back  for 
something  to  eat  and  besiege  them  until  dark, 
so  that  they  can't  get  any  supper;  we  can 
get  a  big  stick,  force  the  gate,  and  take  the 
place  by  storm.' 
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"I   don't   like   the   flrit  two,"    laid   Ned, 

"What,  they're  aft.fr  i':  to  !:<•<•[>  D|  Out, 
They  won't,  curt-  anything  ahout,  nuppor  if 
f.li<-y  '-an  hold  f.ho  fort,  all  t.ho  afternoon." 

'And  I  don't,  want,  to  -,rn;j.,h  t.fu/i^'.  «Jf>," 
'l'-^l;if-d  hunmn.  "It,  Look  a  lot,  of  v/ork  t.o 
huild  tl,;it.  port.r!iilli::.M 

Tli'-n  you'rj  J'-;ivf,  Uir-rn  alonf,  would 
you?"  <-(\  <\fin'.\i\<\<-<\.  ltrr\K>y  ntf.;jl  our 
ca  itle,  ki'-k  u;.  out,,  and  wo  nit,  flown  ;>nH  dr* 
not.liin;  '  I'd  rat,)j<-r  :.rn;i  Ji  Uio  wlioh:  Ui, 

t.o  smithereens  t.li;i.n  lot.  th^m  have  it!" 

"It,  would  ho  a  na'.t.y  rov/,"   Roy  ob  61  /od. 
'Sorn<:  on<-.   y/<>uld   \><:  .:.uro   t.o   f'/-t,  iiurt..' 

"They'd  ^^t,  hurt!" 

:  What,  did  j<>\\   moan   hy  lolling  thorn   t.i 
'•ouldfj  M.    f.'/-t,   out,  '"    a  (ked    Ar<-,h. 

"That         a  Muff.     I  thought  that  if  f.h< 

got   Ujf   id<:a.   that,    t.iioy   Couldn't,  get   out,   t.h' 
fnj^ht.   f;o   t.orrif^t.od    t.o   try   it..      I    do/i  't,   \ ><•]]<-. 
Uioy'ro   tool  I  onou;'|j   t.r>  do   it,,   Ui 

\   '(•><•  '  :d  hot.t.or  v.ajt,  a  v/hilo 

a'-an   dooidod. 

'  If  you      .        o    I     'j[;j>o.HO  w  /t,  to  do 
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it,'  replied  Ned,  manifestly  displeased. 
"You're  the  boss.' 

"Sure  he  is,"  said  Roy.  "You  can't  force 
the  hand  of  the  seneschal.' 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  senes- 
chals,' Ned  retorted,  "but  it's  a  cheap  lot 
of  tin  soldiers  that'll  let  a  gang  of  hoodlums 
put  'em  out  of  their  own  fort.  I'm  going 
back  to  spell  Ally.  You'd  better  hear  what 
he  has  to  say.'  So  speaking,  the  discon- 
tented man-at-arms  took  himself  away  from 
the  council,  leaving  behind  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
approval. 

Meanwhile  the  holders  of  the  fort  were 
finding  the  time  heavy  on  their  hands.  As 
it  was  not  their  fort,  they  could  not  draw 
happiness  from  the  mere  occupation  of  it 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  results  of  their 
own  labor.  The  joy  of  holding  was  depend- 
ent on  the  presence  of  objectors.  The  ob- 
jectors having  disappeared,  it  was  a  question 
how  the  adventure  was  to  be  turned  to  fur- 
ther profit.  In  Sam's  opinion,  the  discom- 
fited Aristos  had  withdrawn  to  the  woods  to 
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prepare  a  battering  ram  with  which  to  force 
an  entrance.  He  proposed  that  they  arrange 
the  rope  so  that  when  the  gate  should 
actually  be  attacked,  the  four  could  let  them- 
selves down  the  steep  face  of  the  rock  behind 
and  take  to  the  woods.  The  invaders,  after 
smashing  their  own  portcullis,  would  find  the 
nest  empty.  "We'll  go  up  the  ravine  in- 
stead of  down,'  added  the  astute  Packard, 
"and  they  can't  possibly  track  us.  We  can 
take  our  time  about  getting  back  to  camp. ' 

The  prospect  of  holding  the  enemy  at  bay 
until  the  last  moment  and  then  escaping  un- 
scathed, delighted  the  hearts  of  the  bandits. 
After  making  their  preparations  with  much 
chuckling  and  self-flattery,  they  hung  over 
the  wall  and  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
the  storming  party. 

But  no  storming  party  appeared.  The 
minutes  dragged  slowly  by.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  in  the  woods  but  the  vague  murmur  of 
the  trees ;  not  a  movement  was  observable 
but  the  lifting  of  the  leaves  in  the  screen  of 
green  that  faced  the  ditch. 
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"Do  you  think  they've  cleared  out?"  asked 
Tommy. 

"They  may  have/  said  Wallace.  "Per- 
haps they  think  they  can  get  even  with  us  by 
keeping  us  waiting  here  all  the  afternoon.' 

With  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Donald's 
patience  came  to  an  end.  "I'm  going  out  to 
scout,'  he  said.  "We'd  look  silly  hanging 
round  here  for  hours  if  they've  really  gone 
off." 

"You'd  better  not,'  warned  Sam.  "If 
they're  there  they'd  be  sure  to  see  you.' 

"Oh,  I  shan't  go  out  by  the  gate.  I'll  go 
down  by  the  rope  and  sneak  round.' 

As  this  course  seemed  less  open  to  objec- 
tion, and  Don  was  insistent,  the  others  ac- 
quiesced. After  all,  the  fun  of  the  game  was 
in  playing,  not  in  lying  under  cover,  and  any- 
thing seemed  better  than  further  waiting. 
His  three  companions  superintended  Don's 
descent  over  the  precipice,  then  returned  to 
the  wall  to  watch  for  his  appearance  up  the 
ravine. 

It  happened  that  Ned,  with  the  purpose  of 
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observing  unseen,  had  also  moved  up  the 
ravine.  He  saw  the  four  heads  suddenly  dis- 
appear from  the  wall,  and  cudgelled  his 
brains  for  an  explanation.  While  he  was 
guessing  three  of  the  heads  appeared  again, 
with  faces  turned  in  his  direction.  He  drew 
back  instantly  in  fear  that  he  had  been  seen. 
A  moment's  reflection  assured  him  that  this 
could  hardly  be  the  case;  and  with  this  as- 
surance the  thought  flashed  upon  him  that 
they  must  be  looking  for  the  missing  fourth 
member  of  the  garrison.  Peering  down  into 
the  ravine,  he  caught  sight  of  Donald  creep- 
ing cautiously  round  the  base  of  the  rock. 

As  has  probably  been  observed  by  the 
reader,  Ned's  wisdom  was  sometimes  a  good 
quarter  folly,  but  though  he  often  thought  in- 
correctly, his  thoughts  never  lagged.  He 
drew  back  instantly  at  the  sight  of  Don,  and 
made  his  way  with  prudent  speed  to  the  spot 
where  his  mates  were  gathered. 

" Don's  down  in  the  ravine,  coming  this 
way.  Lie  low  and  be  ready  for  him.' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Dun. 
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"I'm  going  back  to  ambush  him.  Come  on, 
Ally!"  - 

They  returned  halfway  to  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  where  Allison  threw  himself  down 
behind  the  thick  screen  of  two  young  spruces 
growing  close  together  while  Ned  advanced  a 
few  paces  farther  to  the  shelter  of  a  big  hem- 
lock. They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Don,  hav- 
ing worked  his  way  cautiously  up  into  the 
woods,  halted  to  listen  and  observe;  he  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  that  would  indicate 
the  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
human  being  besides  himself  and  his  three 
waiting  friends.  Reassured,  he  advanced  a 
few  paces,  and  stopped  once  more.  Gaining 
confidence  as  he  moved  forward,  he  made  his 
third  stretch  longer  than  the  others,  halting 
to  listen  a  yard  from  the  hemlock  behind 
which  crouched  a  boy  with  a  furiously  beat- 
ing heart,  expecting  every  moment  that  his 
presence  would  be  discovered. 

"If  those  fellows  will  only  keep  quiet  a 
minute  longer,  I  may  get  him, '  thought  Ned. 
He  brought  one  eye  just  far  enough  beyond 
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the  rough  bark  to  enable  him  to  see  the  back 
of  Don's  head,  and  waited  for  the  head  to 
pass  beyond  his  line  of  vision.  The  sound 
of  the  light  footfall  on  the  hemlock  spills, 
struck  upon  his  expectant  ear  like  the  pistol 
shot  of  the  starter.  He  swung  himself  round 
the  tree  and  darted  forward  toward  his  prey. 
Seized  with  sudden  panic,  Don  gave  a 
frightened  glance  over  his  shoulder,  made  a 
sprawling  jump,  recovered  himself,  and 
sought  to  flee- -only  to  be  brought  down  by 
a  flying  tackle.  While  he  struggled  to  free 
himself  from  the  slipping  clutch  of  his  enemy, 
Allison  sprang  from  ambush  and  fell  upon 
him.  A  moment  later  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany of  noble  knights  added  their  weight  to 
the  overwhelming  odds  against  which  the 
.  hapless  outlaw  was  struggling. 

Only  when  convinced  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  did  Donald  bethink  himself  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  warning  to  his  comrades. 
But  at  the  first  sound  that  escaped  him  a 
hand  was  pressed  upon  his  lips. 

"Take  him  back  into  the  woods!'    ordered 
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Xed.  who  seemed  to  feel  that  liis  success  in 
making  the  capture  gave  him  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  person  of  the  captive.  Still 
resisting,  and  occasionally  successful  in  get- 
ting out  a  stifled  squeal,  Don  was  led  and 
dragged  and  carried  some  rods  "back  into  a 
thick  grove  of  spruces.  Here  Xed  produced 
a  handkerchief — not  of  spotless  white — and 
thus  addressed  the  unlucky  prisoner: 

"Xow  Don,  my  boy,  either  you  agree  to 
-:op  trying  to  yell,  or  we'll  gag  you  with  this 
handkerchief.  You  agree?  'Tis  well.  The 
next  thing  is  to  tie  you  so  that  you  can't 
-••oil  the  game — give  us  that  ball  of  twine, 
Roy,  that  we  brought  for  the  shanty — we 
are  going  to  leave  you  here  for  a  few 
minutes.  First,  however,  you're  going  to 
take  off  that  black  jersey  and  put  on  Dun's 
white  one.  Hold  up  your  arms  and  we'll  pull 
it  off— Help  him.  Ally!  That's  good.'' 

At  this  point  the  seneschal  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  information. 

"You're  going  back  in  his  place,  don't  you 

e  . ' '  said  X"ed.     "I'll  explain  it  later.' 
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The  change  of  je:  ected.  th 

Don's  hands  behind  him,  bound  his  ankle-  I  - 
gether.  and  pushed  him  down  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  to  which  they  lashed  him  with 
manv  coils  of  the  cord. 

• 

" Don't  hurt  him!'    warned  Duncan. 

"We  aren't  going  to  hurt  him.'  answer  I 
X'l-d.  '"We  just  want  to  keep  him  quiet  for  a 
few  minutes.' 

"He  looks  like  a  Peruvian  mummy, *  said 
Boy. 

"I  don't  feel  like  one.'  growled  Don. 
''Give  me  any  kind  of  a  show  and  I'll  prove 
that  I'm  not  dead.' 

'•You've  had  your  show,5  answered  Xed. 
"Xow  we'r-  _  ing  to  have  ou:-.  ':  :l-by. 
It's  all  risrht  to  set  awav  if  vou  can." 

»  * 

A  few  minutes  later  the  watchers  within 
the  walls  of  Duncanfels.  who  were  beginning 
to  feel  alarm  at  Donald's  prolonged  absen 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the  ditch, 
and  beheld  with  relief  the  figure  of  the  re- 
turn: _  --out  emersre  from  the  tre  -  It  w  - 
in  fact  the  figure,  but  not  the  •  >n  of  the 
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scout.  While  the  real  Donald  wrestled  with 
his  bonds  in  durance  vile,  his  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment stood  on  the  edge  of  the  moat  and 
clamored  for  immediate  admittance  to  the 
castle. 

"Did  you  see  'em?'  asked  Wallace  from 
the  wall,  while  Packard  and  Tommy  de- 
scended to  lift  the  portcullis  and  push  forth 
the  bridge. 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"Back  in  the  woods.' 

' '  What  are  they  doing  I " 

"I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,"  said  Dun,  as  he 
lifted  the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  had  fal- 
len short  of  its  proper  place- -the  outlaws 
lacked  the  skill  of  the  lawful  warders.  Hav- 
ing made  sure  of  his  footing  he  walked  lei- 
surely across,  turning  at  the  gate  to  cast  a 
look  behind  him.  That  look,  innocent  and 
natural  as  it  seemed,  was  the  seneschal's 
signal  to  his  retainers.  With  a  loyal  yell, 
they  broke  from  their  hiding-place  in  the 
woods  and  dashed  for  the  gate.  Packard 
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would  have  pushed  the  end  of  the  bridge  from 
the  castle  platform,  and  piled  the  enemy  in 
the  ditch,  had  not  the  feet  of  the  supposed 
Donald  been  planted  squarely  in  the  way. 

"Come  in,  you  fool!'  screamed  Tommy, 
tugging  at  Dun's  arm.  Instead  of  yielding, 
Dun  clutched  the  post,  and  took  the  descend- 
ing gate  upon  his  shoulder.  In  a  moment 
more  the  enemy  swept  across  the  bending 
gangway,  with  Allison  at  their  head.  He 
ducked  as  he  reached  the  gate,  butting  like  a 
ram  into  the  two  outlaws,  who  stood  their 
ground  like  the  desperate  characters  they 
were. 

"Push  'em  back,  Don!'  yelled  Packard. 
"Knock  'em  into  the  ditch!' 

But  the  person  he  called  Don  behaved 
in  a  most  inexplicable  manner.  Indifferent 
to  the  appeal,  he  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  last  of  the  invading  column  had  entered 
the  castle.  Then,  indeed,  he  let  the  portcul- 
lis fall  and  sprang  into  the  melee,  but  only  to 
lend  help  to  the  enemy.  Packard  could 
hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  eyes. 
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Meanwhile  Wallace,  seeing  that  the  day 
was  lost,  and  holding  it  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  gang  to  avoid  swelling  the  list  of 
prisoners,  sneaked  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  castle  platform  to  escape  by  the  rope. 
Coburn  caught  sight  of  him  just  as  he  reached 
the  edge  and  started  in  pursuit,  but  the 
Governor  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  side 
before  his  assailant  reached  him.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  above  added  speed  to  his 
slide.  He  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  but 
not  unscathed.  For  days  afterwards  his 
hands  bore  the  marks  of  the  rope. 

Coburn  hauled  up  the  rope  to  use  in  tying 
the  prisoners.  As  they  lay  panting  on  the 
rock,  corded  like  animals  for  slaughter,  the 
eyes  of  both  sought  Dun's  face.  If  looks  had 
the  power  of  wounding,  Dun  must  have  been 
pierced  to  the  heart. 

"You're  absolutely  the  meanest  person  I 
ever  knew!"  sputtered  Packard. 

"I  suppose  you  planned  this  all  out,"  said 
Tommy  bitterly. 

Dun  laughed.     "No,  Ned  planned  it.' 
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4 'Traitor  is  too  good  a  name  for  you!"  de- 
clared Packard. 

" Don't  use  it  then.  Call  me  something 
worse.' 

"I  won't  stay  in  the  same  house  with  you 
any  longer  if  I  can  help  it!'  Tommy  threat- 
ened. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  have  to,'  said  Dun, 
and  grinned  like  a  demon  who  has  led  a  poor 
soul  captive. 

Ned  now  called  the  band  apart  to  remind 
them  that  something  must  be  done  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  woods.  Though  Dun  pro- 
tested that  his  fun  with  Tommy  and  Packard 
would  be  spoiled,  it  was  considered  best  to 
bring  Donald  into  the  castle  with  the  others. 
Koy  and  Webster  being  of  least  use  in  a  scuf- 
fle, were  told  off  to  guard  the  fort.  The 
other  four  returned  to  the  clump  of  spruces, 
and  partly  dragged,  partly  carried  Don 
through  the  woods  and  across  the  draw- 
bridge. 

"We've  got  a  pal  for  you,'    said  Ned,  as 

the  party  squeezed  through  the  gate. 
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The  prisoners  flopped  over  and  stared. 

"Who  are  you?'    demanded  Packard. 

"I'm  Don!'  returned  the  newcomer 
humbly.  "I'm  awfully  sorry  to  get  you  into 
such  a  scrape.  They  caught  me  out  in  the 
woods  and  made  me  change  jerseys  with 
Dun." 

"Oh,  that's  it!'  said  Packard,  apparently 
not  so  pleased  as  he  should  have  been  with 
the  discovery  that  Don  was  not  a  traitor. 

"Yes,  that's  it,'    acknowledged  Don. 

"I'm  glad  it's  that  way  and  not  the  other 
way,'  Tommy  declared,  with  evident  relief. 
"We  thought  you'd  sold  us.  W"e  were  to 
blame  for  not  guessing  that  it  was  Dun.' 

"I  don't  see  how  we  were  to  blame  for 
that,'  said  Packard. 

Work  on  the  shanty  seemed  pretty  tame 
employment  after  the  game  of  fighting  out- 
laws, but  the  workers  got  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  with 
their  bundles,  in  taunting  the  humiliated  trio 
with  their  defeat  and  making  dreadful  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  punishment  in  store  for  them. 
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"Let's  let  'em  go,"  said  Dun,  after  the  per- 
formance had  continued  for  an  hour. 

"I  say  no!"  retorted  Ned.     "They'd  have' 
kept  us  out  of  our  own  property  all  the  after- 
noon.    Now  we've  got  the  upper  hand,  we'll 
make  'em  smart  for  it.     It's  lucky  for  them 
they  aren't  in  a  dungeon.' 

But  deliverance  soon  came  from  an  unex- 
pected source.  Mr.  Orton,  impressed  by  the 
strange  mania  for  botanizing  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  camp,  had  started  forth 
in  quest  of  enlightenment.  Falling  in  by 
chance  with  Wallace,  he  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion from  which  Wallace  was  coming.  He 
came  strolling  across  the  drawbridge,  as  if 
it  were  his  custom  to  walk  there  every  day. 
Work  and  ragging  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  as 
the  councillor's  presence  was  discovered. 

"What  fort  is  this?"  he  asked,  glancing 
with  curiosity  about  the  enclosure. 

"The  Castle  of  Duncanfels,"  answered 
Ned  promptly. 

The  visitor  walked  across  the  rock  and 
looked  over  the  side.  vou  need  a  wall  here, 
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too,'  he  said.  "That  would  be  a  bad  place 
to  fall  from." 

"We  haven't  got  to  that  yet,' '  said  Dun. 

"And  what  are  these?'  asked  the  visitor, 
pointing  to  the  three  captives. 

"Prisoners,  sir,'1  said  Dun. 

"Outlaws,  sir,'  added  Ned;  "desperate 
outlaws  who  sneaked  into  our  castle  and 
tried  to  keep  us  out.  We  conquered  'em 
and  put  'em  in  chains.' 

"How  long  have  they  been  in  chains?' 

"About  an  hour.' 

"I  think  you'd  better  let  them  go.  They'll 
promise  to  let  you  alone  in  the  future;  won't 
you,  Don?" 

"I  won't  promise  anything!'  answered 
Don  defiantly. 

"Then  I'll  promise  for  them,'  said  Mr. 
Orton,  "and  ask  you  to  let  them  go." 
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THE    WAR    GAME 

As  it  was  apparent  that  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
canfels,  now  that  an  enemy  had  penetrated 
within  its  walls,  could  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  secret  possession,  the  seneschal  and 
his  retainers  took  the  whole  lodge  into  their 
confidence.  The  triumphant  six  were  as  full 
of  swagger  as  the  victor  of  a  prize  fight.  An 
audience  was  absolutely  indispensable. 

"It  was  great!'  declared  Allison  to  the 
circle  of  unfortunates  who  could  only  hear 
of  the  deeds  accomplished.  "They  thought 
they  had  us  locked  out,  and  we  turned  round 
and  bagged  'em  like  rats  in  a  hole.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  us  rush  'em!  Dun  held 
the  gate  open,  and  we  punched  a  hole  right 
through.' 

"My  shoulder  will  be  lame  for  a  week!' 
said  Duncan  ruefully. 
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"The  funniest  tiling  was  the  way  Tommy 
and  Sam  treated  Dun,  after  we  had  'em  in 
irons  and  before  we  brought  Don  in,'  an- 
nounced Eoy.  "They  thought  he  was  the 
blackest  kind  of  a  traitor.' 

' '  You  ought  to  have  let  the  rest  of  us  in, ' 
Frazer  protested.     "It  was  hoggish  to  keep 
it  all  to  yourselves.' 

"We're  going  to  take  you  in  now,'  said 
Dun.  "We'll  have  a  big  housewarming 
there  to-morrow  afternoon  and  take  along 
stuff  to  cook.' 

At  supper  the  events  of  the  afternoon  were 
reviewed  again,  with  questions  and  comments 
that  proved  somewhat  embarrassing  to 
Tommy  and  Packard. 

"We'll  get  you  yet!'  declared  Tommy. 
"You  can't  fool  us  twice  with  the  same 
trick. ' ' 

"We'll  be  ready  for  you  any  time  you  want 
to  try  it  on,'  said  Duncan;  "only  you  must 
fight  in  the  open  and  not  sneak  in  when  we're 
away. ' 

"Why  don't  you  build  a  castle  of  your  own 
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and  let  them  alone?'  suggested  Dr.  Wright, 
who  was  feeling  greatly  alarmed  over  the 
promise  of  renewed  hostilities  within  his 
fold. 

"It's  more  fun  to  take  theirs/  answered 
Tommy.  ' t  They  have  no  right  to  erect  a  for- 
tification in  a  peaceful  country.  It  ought 
to  come  down. ' 

"It  won't  come  down,"  said  Ned-  "or  if  it 
does,  some  one  will  get  hurt  in  the  ruins.' 

To  the  hoys  themselves  this  exchange  of 
threats  might  mean  little  or  nothing,  the 
germ  of  a  jolly  vendetta,  or  idle  words  to  be 
forgotten  before  the  meal  was  finished.  In 
the  eyes  of  Dr.  Wright,  however,  the  conver- 
sation was  highly  significant.  He  saw  the 
younger  portion  of  the  camp  proclaiming  a 
feud  which  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  close 
of  the  season.  Instead  of  universal  embraces 
and  tender  adieus — hearts  melting  at  the 
thought  of  the  rupture  of  the  happy  family — 
the  last  fortnight  of  camp  life  was  to  end  in  a 
climax  of  discord  and  strife.  The  serious- 
ness of  the  peril  warranted  stern  measures. 
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The  builders  of  the  fort  meant  it  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  an  attack;  it  was  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  camp.  The  Castle  of  Duncan- 
fels  must  be  demolished,  or  made  forbidden 
ground. 

It  is  always  easier  for  the  director  of  a 
camp  to  enforce  an  unpopular  rule  when  he 
has  the  support  of  his  councillors- -particu- 
larly when  one  of  them  happens  to  have  the 
influence  with  the  boys  possessed  by  Mr. 
Orton.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Wright  should  call  a  meeting  of  his  council 
to  lay  the  matter  before  them.  He  asked  for 
their  advice,  though  what  he  really  required 
was  their  approval.  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Gough,  who  were  longing  for  release  and 
asked  only  that  the  remaining  two  weeks  of 
service  should  be  made  as  uneventful  as  pos- 
sible, assented  immediately.  Mr.  Orton, 
however,  not  only  did  not  assent,  but  made 
vigorous  objection. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  a  fair 
deal.  The  boys  have  worked  hard  on  their 
castle  and  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
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joying  it.  Secondly,  it  is  bad  policy.  There 
will  be  loud  howls  from  both  houses,  and  the 
boys  will  go  home  with  the  feeling  that  they 
have  been  checked  and  interfered  with  and 
prevented  from  having  a  good  time.' 

"I  don't  care  about  that  as  long  as  I  am 
conscious  that  I  am  doing  my  duty,'  Dr. 
Wright  answered  stiffly. 

"But  I  don't  see  that  what  you  propose  is 
your  duty,- -and  I  do  know  that  it  will  seem  a 
very  arbitrary  rule,  and  cause  great  offence. 
The  boy  who  goes  away  declaring  that  the 
camp  is  rotten  and  the  management  tyran- 
nical, is  not  very  likely  to  come  again,  and 
will  probably  keep  others  from  coming.' 

"What  would  you  do?  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  if  we  leave  these  fellows  to  their 
own  devices  there  will  be  a  pitched  battle 
under  the  walls  of  that  fort  every  other  day. 
Some  one  is  sure  to  be  hurt." 

"We  ought  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  boys 
may  have  their  fun  and  at  the  same  time  be 
kept  out  of  danger.' 

"That     sounds     very     well,'      said     Mr. 
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Brooks,  "but  it  isn't  practicable.  To  have 
their  fun  is  to  have  a  fight,  and  a  fight  is  al- 
ways dangerous.' 

"Not  if  it's  only  a  sham  battle/  replied 
Mr.  Orton. 

"What  is  your  plan,  Harry?'  demanded 
Dr.  Wright.  "It's  evident  that  you  have 
something  to  propose ;  let  us  hear  it. ' 

"I  haven't  thought  out  the  details  of  it," 
answered  the  councillor,  "but  it  is  based  on 
the  war  game.  Let  the  castle  be  a  fort  to  be 
taken,  make  certain  rules  to  govern  the  bat- 
tle, and  have  the  boys  provide  themselves 
with  shields  and  ammunition.  Eule  out 
wooden  swords  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
The  ammunition  will  be  the  hardest  problem, 
but  I  fancy  some  kind  of  paper-covered  pel- 
lets containing  flour  could  be  invented,  that 
could  be  thrown  and  would  leave  a  mark 
where  they  struck.  The  boys  would  be  keen 
for  it,  and  the  preparations  would  furnish 
exercise  for  their  wits  for  some  days.  After 
the  battle,  you  might  give  a  banquet  in  the 
castle  to  all  concerned,  victors  and  van- 
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quished,  killed,  wounded  and  unharmed.  I 
don't  know  anything  that  appeals  to  a  boy's 
heart  quite  as  strongly  as  a  good  feed.' 

"Will  you  take  charge  of  it,  and  guarantee 
that  they  keep  within  bounds?'  asked  Dr. 
Wright. 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  agree.  I'll  furnish  the  materials 
and  the  banquet,  and  you  plan  and  supervise 
the  game.  The  rest  of  us  may  be  considered 
free  from  all  responsibility.' 

' '  I  shall  need  you  all  when  the  battle  takes 
place,'  said  Mr.  Orton  laughing.  "There 
will  have  to  be  a  timekeeper  and  judges  of 
killed  and  wounded  and  a  referee.  If  any 
one  has  a  suggestion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive it. ' 

Pete  came  into  West  Lodge  the  next  morn- 
ing with  the  message  that  -Mr.  Orton  wanted 
to  see  Ned,  Dun,  and  Roy  at  Headquarters. 

"You  mean  Dr.  Wright,'  said  Ned,  look- 
ing very  sour.  "He  probably  is  going  to  tell 
us  that  after  what  happened  yesterday  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  forbid  our  going  to  the 
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Castle  without  a  councillor — or  some  such 
foolish  rule.  I  believe  he  lies  awake  nights 
thinking  up  ways  to  keep  us  from  having  a 
good  time!' 

' '  You  're  wild ! ' '  said  Eoy.  ' '  He  didn  't  say 
a  word  against  it  last  night.' 

"Something  bad  is  coming.  The  Castle  is 
too  good  a  thing  to  let  us  have  to  ourselves.' 

"It   isn't   Dr.   Wright   that  wants   you,' 
Pete  declared.     "It's  Mr.   Orton.     He  told 
me  himself,  and  said  'I.' 

"That  sounds  better,'  announced  Ned. 
"Let's  go  over  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.' 

Near  the  door  of  Headquarters  the  trio 
met  Packard,  Donald,  and  Tommy. 

"You're  invited,  too,  are  you?'   Dun  asked. 

"Hello,  Sam!"  called  Ned,  "How  are  your 
wrists  and  ankles  this  morning?  Any  sign 
of  the  irons?' 

Sam  did  not  deign  to  answer  the  question. 

"I  would  have  nought  to  do  with  that 
churl,'  Eoy  remarked,  pointing  at  Donald. 
"He's  a  traitor.' 

"That's  a  stale  joke,'    answered  Tommy 
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calmly.  "  Can't  you  think  up  anything 
new?" 

Inside  they  found  Mr.  Orton,  who  assigned 
them  seats.  Ned,  with  Tommy  and  Sam, 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  the  others  oc- 
cupied chairs. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  your  affair  at 
the  castle  yesterday/'  Mr.  Orton  began,  "and 
an  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  want 
to  consider.  I  have  talked  about  it  with  Dr. 
"Wright,  and  he  not  only  approves,  but  offers 
to  supply  all  the  materials  we  shall  need  to 
carry  it  out.  Of  course  you  don't  have  to  ac- 
cept it  unless  you  want  to,  but  it  seems  to  me 
very  promising,  and  you're  such  a  pugna- 
cious lot  that  I  should  think  it  would  appeal 
to  you.  I  suppose  you  boys  know  what  the 
war  game  is?' 

"Do  you  mean  where  the  Reds  and  the 
Blues  march  round  through  the  country  and 
kill  eachtpther  with  paper  cartridges?"  asked 
Ned. 

"Yes.  Now,  your  fort  would  be  a  fine 
place  for  the  Blues  and  Eeds  to  fight  over. 
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One  lodge  could  defend  the  fort,  the  other  at- 
tack it.  We  can  invent  some  kind  of  a  mis- 
sile that  will  leave  a  mark  where  it  hits,  and 
give  the  attacking  party  the  privilege  of 
shields  to  offset  the  advantage  of  walls. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  to  allow  them  more 
ammunition,  too.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
leave  the  bridge  in  place,  so  that  it  wouldn't 
be  too  hard  to  get  in.  One  side  would  have 
two  hours  in  which  to  defend  the  castle. 
Then  if  it  wasn't  taken,  the  two  sides  would 
change  positions.' 

"Gee,  but  that  would  be  great!'  declared 
Ned.  "We're  for  the  scheme,  aren't  we, 
Dun?" 

"Sure!" 

"But  the  fellows  outside  will  have  a  big 
handicap,'  objected  Don. 

"We  shall  have  to  make  our  plans  so  as  to 
cut  that  down, '  Mr.  Orton  explained. 

"I  suppose  Dun's  crowd  will  have  the  in- 
side, as  it's  their  fort,'  Packard  remarked, 
with  a  touch  of  dissatisfaction  in  his  tone. 

' '  Sure ! ' '  announced  Ned  promptly. 
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"Hold  on  there!"  interrupted  Duncan, 
"Don't  commit  us  yet.  We'll  wait  and  see 
what  the  plan  is  before  we  decide.' 

"As  West  Lodge  furnishes  the  castle,  it 
might  be  given  the  privilege  of  choosing 
either  to  defend  or  to  attack,"  said  Mr.  Or- 
ton.  "All  that  will  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Siege,  which  we  must  draw 
up  beforehand.  I  want  you  boys  to  talk  the 
matter  over  among  yourselves,  consider  all 
possible  details,  and  come  to  some  agreement 
on  the  points  you  consider  important.  As 
soon  as  the  general  plan  is  settled,  we  can 
get  to  work  on  the  preparations.' 

"All  right,  sir!" 

"Then  we  will  adjourn  this  meeting  until 
you  are  ready  to  make  definite  suggestions.' 

The  boys  took  their  departure.  As  they 
were  separating  to  return  to  their  respective 
houses,  Mr.  Orton  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
"There's  another  thing  I  meant  to  speBj;  of,' 
he  called  after  them.  "As  there  is  to  be  a 
regular  siege  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready 
for  it,  we  shall  have  to  call  a  truce  on  tho  nt- 
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tacks  of  the  castle  while  the  preliminaries  are 
being  arranged.  You  agree  to  that,  don't 
you,  Dun  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.' 

"And  your  side,  too?"  added  the  coun- 
cillor, turning  toward  the  other  party. 

"Yes,  sir!"  carne  the  answer  from  the  lips 
of  all  three. 

"Gee,  but  he's  foxy!"  declared  Ned,  when 
he  was  sure  that  his  words  would  be  heard 
only  by  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

"How?"  said  Eoy.  "In  getting  us  to  ac- 
cept his  scheme!' 

"No,  the  scheme's  all  right.  In  getting 
the  other  fellows  to  promise  not  to  make 
any  more  attacks  on  the  castle.  He  could 
postpone  the  siege  now  to  the  very  last  day 
of  camp,  and  they'd  have  to  let  us  alone.' 

"He  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  Eoy.  "He's 
square. ' 

"You  weren't  foxy,  Ned,  I  must  say,'  Dun 
remarked.  "You  were  going  to  make  us 
choose  the  defence  before  we  knew  which  side 
was  best." 
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"One  can't  be  foxy  all  the  time,'  Ned  an- 
swered. "I  did  pretty  well  yesterday.' 

There  was  great  joy  in  Aristocracy  when 
Mr.  Orton's  proposition  was  made  known. 
Suggestions  and  questions  poured  in  on  the 
committee  in  a  flood.  Carlo  set  to  work  im- 
mediately on  the  construction  of  a  shield. 

V 

Allison  asked  what  the  ammunition  was  to 
be.  Pete  suggested  slings,  and  Dicky 
thought  umbrellas  would  be  easier  to  handle 
than  shields.  Webster  said  that  if  they 
chose  the  attack  they  could  lap  their  shields 
over  their  heads  like  a  Roman  testudo,  and 
be  perfectly  safe.  Frazer  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  a  scaling  ladder  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  prepare,  and  Coburn  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  hit  in  the  legs  below  the  knee 
would  count.  Eoy  raised  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  wounded  to  fight;  Ned  thought 
it  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  a  man  was 
wounded  or  killed. 

"You  can't  do  anything  until  you  know 
what  the  ammunition  is,'  declared  Allison. 
"If  it's  something  nobody  can  throw  straight, 
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I'd    rather    be    inside    the    fort    than    out- 
side.' 

"Orton's  going  to  supply  the  ammuni- 
tion," said  Duncan. 

"Then  we've  got  to  wait  till  he  tells  us 
about  it.  Did  you  get  permission  to  have  sup- 
per in  the  castle  to-night?' 

"We  forgot  all  about  it!' 

"You're  a  fine  lot!'  pronounced  Allison, 
with  crushing  sarcasm.  "That  was  the  most 
important  thing.' 

The  neglect  was  soon  made  good.  Dr. 
Wright  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  turn 
events  had  taken  that  he  was  ready  to  grant 
almost  any  request  that  could  be  made.  The 
Aristos  had  their  supper,  as  they  wished,  in 
the  castle  enclosure,  where  they  were  left 
undisturbed  to  burn  their  fingers  and  smoke 
the  meat  in  the  new  fireplace.  Starting  home 
through  the  woods  after  dusk,  they  lost  their 
way  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  camp 
clearing,  and  thrashed  about  in  vain  for  half 
an  hour  before  a  noise  from  the  camp  gave 
them  their  direction. 
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By  way  of  compensation  Dr.  Wright  car- 
ried the  Patricians  in  the  launch  to  a  small 
island  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  where 
they  had  a  swim  and  a  feast  about  the  fire. 
While  the  occasion  wasn't  quite  the  same  as 
an  independent  spree  in  an  edifice  of  their 
own  building,  the  members  of  the  party  en- 
joyed it  as  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  made 
much  of  its  success  in  the  conversation  at 
the  breakfast  table  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  absorbed  the  attention 
of  both  houses.  The  proposing  of  rules,  the 
suggestion  of  schemes  for  assault  or  defence, 
the  settlement  of  details  as  to  shields  and 
ammunition  and  the  conduct  of  the  siege- 
caused  endless  discussion.  The  castle,  as  the 
central  point  of  the  war-game,  assumed  for 
the  time  being  the  aspect  of  common  prop- 
erty. Its  warders  threw  open  the  gates  to 
visitors  from  the  other  lodge  that  they  might 
suffer  no  disadvantage  in  the  coming  con- 
test. The  route  between  camp  and  ravine, 
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trodden  by  continual  passing  to  and  fro,  be- 
came a  path. 

It  was  Mr.  Orton  who  framed  the  rules. 
They  were  discussed  in  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  forces  and  solemnly  accepted.  Three 
typewritten  copies  were  made,  one  for  the 
referee,  and  one  for  each  of  the  two  houses. 

RULES  OF  THE  SIEGE. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to 
supervise  the  Siege  and  see  that  the  rules  are 
observed.     His  decision  on  all  points  not  cov- 
ered by  the  rules  shall  be  final. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  Umpires 
to  determine  the  character  of  all  hits,  which 
are    to    be   judged    either   wounds    or   kills. 
Should  the  Umpires  disagree,   the  Referee 
shall  render  the  decision. 

3.  A  square  hit  on  the  trunk,  head,  or  thigh 
shall  be  considered  a  kill ;   a  graze   of  the 
trunk,  head,  or  thigh,  a  hit  on  the  arm,  or  on 
the  leg  below  the  knee  shall  be  called  a  wound. 
Two  wounds  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  kill. 

4.  The  killed  shall  retire  from  the  battle 
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ground  at  once,  and  not  only  take  no  further 
part  in  the  contest  but  refrain  from  all  at- 
tempts to  influence  the  issue. 

5.  When  a  combatant  without  ammunition 
shall  be  touched  by  one  of  the  other  side  in 
possession  of  ammunition,  the  combatant  thus 
touched  shall  be  considered  a  prisoner  and 
must   obey   his    captor.     Prisoners   may   be 
called  upon  for  labor  but  not  to  fight;  they 
may  be  recaptured  or  exchanged. 

6.  A  flag  of  truce  displayed  by  either  party 
must   be   followed   by   an   immediate   cessa- 

V 

tion  of  hostilities.  If  the  Referee  judges 
that  the  flag  of  truce  is  raised  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  he  shall  fine  the  offending  side 
one  round  of  ammunition  per  man  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  side  offended.  Time  shall  be 
taken  out  while  the  truce  is  in  force. 

7.  Except  in  the  case  covered  by  Rule  5, 
no  combatant  shall  touch  tl  e  person  of  one 
of  the  other  side. 

8.  Each  member  of  the  garn  ;on  shall  be 
allowed  six  rounds  of  ammunition,  each  of 
the  besiegers  ten.     The  besiegers   may  use 
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shields,  but  such  shields  shall  not  be  longer 
than  thirty-six  inches,  nor  wider  than 
eighteen. 

9.  No  missiles  or  offensive  weapons  shall 
be  used  except  the  regular  ammunition. 

10.  The  castle  drawbridge  shall  remain  in 
place  during  the  Siege  and  no  attempt  shall 
be  made  by  the  defenders  to  prevent  the  rais- 
ing of  the  portcullis.     Should,  however,  the 
ammunition  of  the  garrison  become  entirely 
exhausted  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
appointed  for  the  Siege,  the  garrison  shall 
have  the  right  to  draw  in  the  bridge  and  hold 
down  the  portcullis. 

11.  The  Siege  shall  continue  for  two  hours 
unless  before  that  time  all  the  garrison  have 
been  killed  or  made  prisoners  or  driven  from 
the  fort.     If  the  castle  is  not  taken  within 
the  allotted  time,  the  Siege  shall  be  repeated 
on  the  following  day,  with  a  change  of  posi- 
tions.    If  neither  side  succeeds  in  taking  the 
castle,  the  Eeferee  and  Umpires  shall  render 
a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  contests,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  survivors  at  the  end 
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of   each    day's    Siege   and   the   comparative 
skill  in  attack  and  defence. 

12.  Infractions  of  the  Eules  during  the 
Siege  shall  be  punished,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Referee,  by  a  fine  of  from  one  to  three 
rounds  of  ammunition,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
offended  side. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII 

THE   SIEGE   OF   DUNCAXFELS 

THE  Aristocrats  chose  tlieir  "outs" — 
the  expression  was  Allison's — for  reasons 
that  seemed  decisive  to  both  Xed  and  Dun. 
They  were  under  no  more  obligation  to  an- 
nounce these  reasons  than  a  football  captain 
is  to  declare  why  he  takes  the  field  instead 
of  the  ball;  but  Xed,  with  suspicious  frank- 
ness, explained  that  as  the  attack  was  harder 
than  the  defence,  his  band  preferred  to 
tackle  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  first.  Mr. 
Orton,  of  course,  acted  as  referee  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  all  concerned.  The 
umpires,  also  chosen  by  the  warriors,  were 
Mr.  Brooks  and  Alec  Williams.  Thev  were 

• 

stationed,  one  inside  and  one  outside  the 
fortifications.  The  spectators,  for  whom 
there  seemed  to  be  no  suitable  position,  were 
finally  assigned  to  a  limited  space  near  the 
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tower,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  field 
of  operations.  They  were  forbidden  to  give 
help,  by  word  or  sign,  to  either  party,  or  to 
utter  any  comment  on  the  proceedings.  The 
timekeeper,  Mr.  Gough,  was  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  well  away  from  the 
skirmish  lines. 

Mr.  Orton  himself  inspected  the  shields 
and  distributed  the  ammunition,  which  con- 
sisted of  large  torpedo-like  balls  of  flour 
twisted  tight  in  tissue  paper,  with  sand 
enough  added  to  give  carrying  weight. 
These  missiles  were  the  result  of  much  ex- 
perimenting by  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Orton. 
They  had  just  weight  enough  to  carry  well, 
left  a  distinct  mark  where  they  struck,  and 
were  practically  harmless.  The  boys  fin- 
gered them  with  curiosity  as  they  were 
handed  out,  repressing  the  foolish  longing  to 
try  a  few  against  a  tree.  The  supply  of  am- 
munition being  limited,  even  the  most 
thoughtless  understood  that  it  must  be  spar- 
ingly used.  The  besiegers  wore  little  boxes 
which  would  hold  three  or  four  rounds;  the 
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garrison  deposited  their  stock  in  convenient 

c 

places  along  the  wall,  or  under  the  bench, 
each  boy  having  a  store  of  two  or  three  within 
easy  reach. 

"Are  you  ready,  Duncan?' 

"Yes,  sir.' 

"And  you,  Donald?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Fire  away  then!' 

The  command  seemed  a  little  inappropri- 
ate, as  no  one  fired.  Instead,  the  garrison 
projected  a  wary  row  of  heads  over  the  wall, 
while  the  assailants,  who  were  expected  to 
make  a  desperate  rush  across  the  draw- 
bridge, clung  to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  trees. 

"Come  on!'  yelled  Tommy.  "We're 
ready  for  you!  What's  the  good  of  staying 
back  there?  Come  out  into  the  open!' 

The  challenge  produced  no  effect  on  the 
besiegers.  Some  of  them  showed  them- 
selves occasionally  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
brandished  their  shields  and  shouted  their 
slogan  of  "Yah!  Yah!  Yah!"  but  no  one  ven- 
tured forth  into  the  cleared  space  which  lay 
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between  the  moat  and  the  trees.  They  could 
be  heard  moving  mysteriously  about  behind 
their  screen  of  green.  What  the  enemy  was 
doing,  the  defenders  could  not  guess,  but  vi- 
sions of  engines  and  mines  and  dark  designs 
to  outwit  their  watchfulness  hovered  before 
their  minds  and  thrilled  them  with  delightful 
fears.  The  thrills,  however,  soon  passed. 
As  the  minutes  dragged  by- -five,  ten,  fifteen 
-and  no  engine  appeared  and  no  attack  was 
made,  the  besieged  grew  restive  under  the 
dead  monotony  of  waiting. 

"Oh,  come  on,  come  on!'  shouted  Donald. 
"If  you're  afraid  to  do  anything,  you  take 
the  inside  and  we'll  attack.' 

11  Don't  get  excited,'  came  Ned's  voice  in 
answer.  "The  two  hours  aren't  up  yet.' 

"If  you  don't  do  something  pretty  soon, 
we'll  have  to  come  out  after  you/  pro- 
claimed Tommy. 

"Xo,  you  won't,'  warned  Sam.  "We 
tried  that  once.  If  they  don't  want  to  at- 
tack we'll  sit  tight  and  win  by  default." 

«/ 

Just  here   the  Bug-eater  caught  sight  of 
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some  one  climbing  one  of  the  big  trees  that 
towered  high  beyond  the  ditch.  "There's  a 
fellow  going  up  that  tree !' '  he  called  eagerly. 
"See  him,  just  under  that  opening!' 

"It's  Koy!"  said  Tommy.  "Shall  we  try 
for  him?" 

"It's  no  use,"  said  the  captain.  "You'd 
just  throw  away  your  ammunition.  He  can't 
do  anything  up  there.  He  can't  hit  a  barn 
door  at  twenty  feet,  when  he's  on  the 
ground. ' 

Meantime  Eoy  had  lifted  himself  upon  the 
seat  prepared  for  him,  and  adjusting  his 
glasses,  proceeded  to  publish  abroad  the  news 
of  his  safe  arrival.  The  ' '  Yah !  Yah !  Yah ! ' ' 
shrieked  forth  in  Eoy's  high-pitched  voice, 
sounded  more  like  the  squawk  of  a  duck  in 
distress  than  the  defiant  crow  of  a  cock. 
While  the  garrison  was  employing  itself  in 
imitating  the  call  of  the  lookout,  three  boys 
broke  from  cover,  and  grounding  their 
shields  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  edges  to- 
gether, crouched  behind  the  wall  thus  formed. 
Wallace,  seeing  a  part  of  the  body  of  one  of 
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them  exposed  at  the  side,  fired  the  first  shot 
of  the  battle. 

" That's  a  kill,  Mr.  Brooks!  See  there! 
He's  killed!"  he  shouted.  In  his  joy  and 
excitement  he  raised  his  shoulders  well  above 
the  wall  and  looked  eagerly  toward  the  um- 
pire. At  the  same  instant  Allison,  who  was 
the  best  shot  in  camp,  rose  with  his  shield, 
threw  and  dropped  again.  The  ball  struck 
Wallace  just  below  the  chin,  flattening  in  a 
splash  of  white  three  inches  in  diameter. 
An  answering  volley  from  the  wall  broke  on 
the  rampart  of  shields  or  passed  overhead. 
Wallace,  clearly  killed,  was  sent  to  the 
"tomb,'  while  Dicky  Sumner  was  adjudged 
once  wounded.  So  the  first  blood  was  shed. 

After  this  the  defenders,  becoming  cau- 
tious, kept  their  bodies  below  the  edge  of  the 
wall.  Soon  another  group  of  Aristos  ran 
out  from  the  woods  and  dropped  behind  their 
shields,  on  a  line  with  their  companions  but 
twenty  feet  distant.  Their  object  evidently 
was  to  induce  the  defenders  to  expose  them- 
selvos  in  trying  to  pot  some  one  behind  one 
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cover,  when  they  would  become  a  fair  target 
for  those  behind  the  other.  The  manoeuvre 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Bug-eater,,  who 
received  a  charge  in  the  cheek,  in  the  loss  of 
Frazer,  and  in  a  first  wound  for  Duncan,  who 
was  smitten  in  the  ankle. 

In  the  meantime  Coburn,  while  the  inter- 
est was  centered  in  front,  had  pushed  a  lad- 
der across  the  ditch  around  the  bend  in  the 
fortifications,  and  climbed  up  the  rough  out- 
side of  the  wall  into  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  rake  the  line  of  defenders.  His  first 
shot  eliminated  Leggett  from  the  contest. 
Satisfied  with  this  achievement  Coburn  es- 
sayed to  retreat,  but  half  the  garrison  stam- 
peded for  the  corner  and  fairly  riddled  the 
body  of  the  daring  climber  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  ladder.  Allison  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  at  the  corner  to 
make  his  second  killing.  Soon  afterwards 
Carlo,  tripping  gayly  forth  from  the  woods, 
met  the  shot  that  sent  him  to  join  the  able- 
bodied  spirits  in  the  tomb.  The  carnage  was 

frightful ! 
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The  battle,  carried  on  with  so  much  reck- 
less firing,  had  so  far  resulted  in  the  death  of 
four  of  the  garrison  and  three  of  the  besieg- 
ers, but  five  were  still  left  within  the  forti- 
fication. The  five  took  account  of  ammuni- 
tion and  decided  that  their  proper  policy  was 
to  husband  their  resources  and  play  a  safe 
waiting  game.  They  were  content,  therefore, 
to  keep  themselves  well  covered  and  watch 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers,  who  now 
came  forth  singly  from  the  woods,  and  like 
Homeric  heroes,  flung  taunts  and  challenges 
at  the  walls.  Tempted  by  the  indifference  of 
the  garrison  and  emboldened  by  previous  suc- 
cesses, several  Aristos  carried  their  imperti- 
nence so  far  as  to  advance  nearly  to  the  ditch. 
Suddenly,  at  a  word  from  Captain  Donald, 
the  defenders  rose  above  their  bulwark,  dis- 
charged a  volley  and  sank  again  to  safety. 
Dicky  received  his  second  wound,  while 
Stone,  who  handled  his  shield  very  poorly, 
and  Emilio,  who  was  reckless,  were  killed 
outright.  The  Patricians,  both  dead  and 
living,  raised  a  howl  of  triumph  when  Mr. 
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Brook's  confirmed  these  fatalities.  The  be- 
siegers retired  in  confusion  to  the  woods. 

"They're  on  to  us,'1  said  Ned,  as  the  rem- 
nants of  his  force  gathered  about  him. 
" We've  got  to  try  something  else.' 

"There's  an  hour  and  a  quarter  left,' '  re- 
marked Duncan,  looking  at  his  watch.  "We 
have  time  enough  yet  for  all  the  schemes.' 

"They're  all  dangerous.  The  first  thing 
to  settle  is  whether  we  want  to  run  the  risk 
and  perhaps  all  get  killed,  or  save  our  skins 
and  not  do  anvthing." 

•4 

"Let's  all  get  killed!'  declared  Allison, 
promptly.  "I'd  rather  die  after  a  good 
fight  that  there's  some  fun  in  than  hang 
round  alive  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen.' 

"If  we  all  get  killed,  we  don't  take  the 
castle,' '  said  Ned,  "but  if  we  sit  still  and  do 
nothing,  we  don't  take  it  either.  The  result 
is  the  same  either  way.' 

"Let's  try  the  screen  and  the  long  ladder,' 
Duncan   decided.     "The   fellows   that   climb 
up  will  have  to  sacrifice  themselves,  but  if 
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they  succeed  they  ought  to  make  two  or  three 
kills  before  they  croak.  If  they're  lucky, 
they  may  get  more.  Who'll  go?' 

4 'Ally  ought  to  be  one,'  observed  Xed. 
"He's  got  the  best  eye/' 

"Some  one  must  go  in  front  of  him.' 

"Let  me  go!'  urged  Webster.  "I  can 
cover  him  and  I  sha'n't  be  any  great  loss.' 

"We'll  have  to  call  Koy  down  to  tell  him 
about  it." 

The  Pats,  watching  from  their  wall,  heard 
shouts  in  the  woods  and  saw  Kov  leave  his 

m 

perch  and  cautiously  work  his  way  down- 
ward from  limb  to  limb.  They  flung  jibes  at 
him  as  long  as  he  remained  in  sight ;  when  he 
disappeared  in  the  small  growth  at  the  base 
of  the  tree,  they  fell  to  guessing  at  tie  pur- 
pose of  his  descent. 

"I  believe  they're  going  to  rush  the  gate,' 
declared    Tommy.     "They    are    getting    all 
hands  together." 

"Koy  isn't  any  good  for  a  rush.  He  can't 
throw  any  bolter  than  a  girl!'  This  was 
Packard's  opinion. 
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' 'No,  but  he  might  act  as  a  cover,'  Tommy 
insisted. 

"You  and  Sam  get  down  by  the  gate,  one 
on  each  side!' '  commanded  Donald,  from  his 
post  on  the  bench.  "The  rest  of  us  will  stay 
up  here.  We  may  as  well  be  ready  for  'em.' 

There  followed  a  wait  of  several  minutes 
during  which  the  guards  below  clamored  con- 
stantly for  information. 

"He's  climbing  up  again,'  announced 
Donald.  "I  guess  it's  a  false  alarm.' 

Eoy  climbed  very  deliberately.  When  he 
was  once  more  fixed  in  his  post  of  observa- 
tion, he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  variety  of 
croaks  and  screeches  and  yells  that  provoked, 
as  usual,  the  derision  of  the  garrison.  This 
amusement,  however,  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  siege  engine  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods — a  movable  shelter  with 
three  sides  and  a  top  made  of  heavy  cotton 
cloth  stretched  over  a  framework  of  poles. 
The  defenders  at  once  displayed  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  demanded  that  the  referee  should 
declare  the  contrivance  illegal. 
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"The  rules  say  they  can  only  us'e  shields," 
Donald  asserted. 

"No,  they  don't.  They  say  we  can  use 
shields,  but  there's  no  'only'  in  the  rule  at 
all,'  Duncan  maintained.  "You  can't  have 
a  siege  without  siege-engines;  they're  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  siege.  This  isn't  a 
weapon ;  it's  like  a  tree  or  a  rock  that  you  can 
get  behind.' 

The  referee  rendered  a  quick  decision. 
"Anything  that  remains  on  the  ground  is 
legitimate.  You  wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
raise  it  and  use  it  as  a  shield,  but  you  may 
get  behind  it  as  a  screen  and  push  it  for- 
ward.' 

The  assailants  gave  a  yell  of  approval  and 
began  to  urge  their  shed  forward.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  contrivance  was  not  clear,  for 
it  held  but  two,  and  though  it  was  easily  and 
safely  pushed  out  upon  the  drawbridge,  the 
curtain  that  sheltered  the  occupants  in  front 
apparently  prevented  any  form  of  attack. 
The  new  engine  moved  slowlv  forward  and 

V 

stopped  close*  before  the  gate. 
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"Thev're    sroins:   to    rush,    it!"    exclaimed 

«/ 

Don.  "You  stay  on  the  wall.  Tommy,  and 
catch  the  others  if  they  come  across  the 
bridge.  We  four  will  tend  the  gate  inside.' 

While  the  four  stood  with  eyes  glued  on 
the  gate,  and  the  solitary  guard  on  the  wall, 
with  missiles  ready  at  hand,  watched  for  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  an  attack  was  delivered  from  an 
entirely  unexpected  quarter.  Allison  and 
Webster  had  gone  round  the  rock  to  the 
steep  side  in  the  rear.  Here,  kept  informed 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  garrison  by  the 
signal  code  of  Eoy's  shrieks,  they  had  raised 
a  ladder  and  crept  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform.  Webster,  peeping  over,  saw  that 
the  moment  was  favorable,  and  scrambled 
up,  followed  immediately  by  Allison.  Both 
boys  were  on  their  feet  stealing  toward  their 
victims  before  their  presence  was  discov- 
ered. 

"Take  Tommy!"  whispered  Allison;  and 
Webster,  obeying,  slew  the  unsuspecting 
warder  with  a  splash  between  the  shoulders. 
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"Look  out!"  yelled  Packard.  "They're 
in  here ! ' 

"Keep  moving  and  they  can't  get  you!' 
shouted  Donald,  ducking  to  avoid  a  shot  from 
Allison. 

Straightway  the  four  began  to  circle  about 
the  floor  of  the  castle,  firing  wildly  the  while. 
Allison  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  but  at 
the  same  time,  having  run  Packard  into  a 
corner,  dealt  him  a  mortal  blow.  Thence  he 
turned  to  the  help  of  his  comrade,  but  too 
late  to  save  him.  His  ammunition  gone, 
Webster  kept  his  face  to  the  foe  and  died 
bravely,  with  wounds  all  in  front.  A  mo- 
ment later,  Allison  himself  was  laid  low  bv 

• 

an  attack  from  the  side,  but  not  until  he  had 
slain  one  of  Webster's  assailant-.  Two 
Patricians,  Donald  and  TTiggin,  remained 
masters  of  the  corpse-strewn  field. 

The  plan  of  the  assault  required  that  the 
two  lads  in  the  shed  should  enter  the  gate  as 
soon  as  Allison  and  Webster  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  and  join  in  the  fray.  The 
action,  however,  had  been  more  rapid  than 
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was  expected,  and  precious  time  was  con- 
sumed in  getting  up  the  flap  of  the  screen 
and  opening  the  gate.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, that  when  Ned  put  his  head  inside  the 
doorway,  just  escaping  a  death-bearing  mis- 
sile as  he  did  so,  the  strategic  moment  had 
passed.  Considering  it  unwise  to  advance, 
he  let  the  gate  fall,  and  with  Pete's  help, 
worked  the  screen  back  across  the  bridge  to 
the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

While  this  retreat  was  being  accomplished, 
the  two  survivors  within  the  fort  raised  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  as  rightful  booty 
the  shields  and  ammunition  that  Webster  and 
Allison  had  carried  with  them  to  the  tomb. 
Their  demand  being  granted  by  the  referee, 
Webster  showed,  with  a  grin,  his  empty 
pouch,  and  Allison  handed  over  a  single  shot. 
Even  with  the  spoils  from  the  enemy  the  mis- 
siles left  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison 
numbered  but  four. 

"It's  hard  luck,'  mourned  Donald.  "If 
we  had  a  dozen  left,  we  could  stand  'em  off 

all  day." 
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"Perhaps  they  haven't  any  more,  either,' 
suggested  Wiggin.     "They've  thrown  away 
a  stack  in  the  course  of  the  game.' 

"They'll  need  more  if  they're  going  to 
get  in.  We're  on  to  their  schemes  now. 
Which  side  will  you  take,  the  wall  or  the 
ladder*" 

At  the  same  time  in  the  council  of  war 
held  in  the  woods  the  besiegers  were  deplor- 
ing a  similar  scarcity  of  ammunition.  Not 
counting  what  Eoy  had  with  him  in  the  tree, 
Duncan,  Ned  and  Pete  could  produce  but 
seven  missiles  between  them. 

"Never  mind!'  said  Ned,  "we'll  bluff 
along  with  the  seven.  Now  what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do?" 

"Try  it  again,"  urged  Pete.  "We'll  set- 
tle 'em  this  time.' 

i  t  Or  get  settled, ' '  Duncan  added.  "  I  'm  go- 
ing up  by  the  crack  in  the  rock.  You  take 
the  screen,  Pete,  and  Xed '11  take  the  ladder. 
\\V11  have  Eoy  give  the  signal  as  soon  as  he 

es  my  head.  Then  he  can  come  down  and 
bring  reinforcements.' 
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The  three  separated  to  their  several  posts 
-Pete  to  push  the  screen  forward  to  the 


gate,  Ned  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  Duncan  to  crawl  up  the  big  crev- 
ice at  the  upper  end  of  the  rock.  This  slant- 
ing cleft,  which  ran  to  the  floor  of  the  castle, 

A 

was  covered  at  the  point  where  it  entered  the 
walls  above  by  two  flat  stones.  Duncan  el- 
bowed his  way  up  this  narrow  passage  by  the 
aid  of  certain  supports  which  he  had  already 
prepared  for  just  such  an  emergency. 
Eeaching  the  top  of  his  incline,  he  moved  the 
stones  aside  far  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  floor.  Wiggin  stood  at  the  wall  with  his 
back  to  the  crevice,  watching  the  gate  which 
Pete  was  pretending  to  lift;.  Donald  was 
busy  at  the  head  of  the  ladder,  exchanging 
amenities  with  Ned. 

"Now's  my  time!'  thought  Duncan,  and 
widened  his  opening  so  that  he  could  squeeze 
his  head  and  shoulders  through.  As  he 
lifted  himself  cautiously,  watching  both  ad- 
versaries, he  saw  Donald  turn  and  knew  in- 
stantly that  he  had  been  discovered. 
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Forced,  to  act  quickly,  and  fearing  that 
Don  would  pot  him  before  he  had  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  his  climb,  Duncan 
abandoned  all  hope  of  self-preservation  and 
thought  only  of  selling  his  forfeited  life 
dearly.  Just  as  he  was,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  crevice,  he  threw  at  Wiggiu,  and 
smote  him  squarely.  His  two  remaining  mis- 
siles he  discharged  wildly  at  the  advancing 
Donald.  Failing  to  make  a  hit,  he  tried  to 
slip  back  through  his  opening.  Donald  fired 
at  close  range,  but  missed  Dun's  head  as  it 
sank  beneath  the  floor.  He  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  his  last  ball  in  killing  the  retreating 
Aristo  through  the  hole. 

Snatching  from  Wiggin's  hand  the  two  re- 
maining missiles,  Don  sprang  to  the  entrance 
just  in  season  to  meet  Pete  coming  through. 
Pete  fired  but  missed,  and.  Donald,  leaping 
upon  him,  pulled  away  his  shield  and  crushed 
a  ball  against  his  chest.  Then  with  one 
charge  of  his  own  and  one  captured  from  the 
slain  Pete,  Donald  turned  toward  the  point 
where  the  ladder  stood.  Xed's  head  and 
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shoulders  were  already  appearing  above  the 
level  of  the  floor. 

The  two  knights  eyed  each  other  with 
shields  in  place  and  arms  drawn  back  to 
throw,  each  with  but  two  shots  left  and  each 
ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  other. 

"Xow  I've  got  you!  Surrender!'  called 
Xed,  not  with  any  expectation  of  being 
obeyed,  but  quite  willing  to  gain  a  little  time 
for  Roy. 

"Now  I've  got  you!9  answered  Donald, 
circling  to  get  behind  his  enemy's  shield. 
Each  fired  and  missed,  and  each  felt  his  heart 
sink  within  him  as  he  realized  that  but  a 
single  shot  stood  between  him  and  death  or 
prison. 

Suddenly  Xed  bethought  him  of  a  strata- 
gem. "Come  on,  Eoy!'  he  shouted.  "You 
take  him  behind  and  I'll  take  him  in  front !' 

Donald  turned  instinctively  to  catch  sight 
of  the  enemy  behind,  and  Xed  let  fly  his  last 
missile.  His  marksmanship,  however,  was 
not  equal  to  his  ingenuity.  Having  spent 

his  last  charge  in  vain,  Xed  attempted  to 
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slide  down  the  ladder,  but  half-way  down  his 
shield  caught  above  a  round,  and  Don,  in 
triumph,  chalked  him  under  the  chin. 

Only  when  the  missile  was  gone  beyond  re- 

»  * 

call  did  Donald  realize  his  mistake.  AVith  no 
ammunition  left,  he  had  no  status  as  a  war- 
rior ;  he  could  be  captured  by  a  touch  of  the 
hand.  If  he  had  but  saved  his  single  shot,  he 
might,  have  killed  Roy,  the  poorest  thrower 
in  camp,  despoiled  him  of  his  weapons,  and 
held  the  fort  in  triumph.  At  the  moment 
when  these  humiliating  thoughts  were  cours- 
ing through  his  mind,  when  no  word  in  his 
vocabularv  seemed  violent  enough  to  brand 

V 

his  folly,  the  gate  opened  and  in  strode  Roy, 
shield  on  arm,  a  white  ball  glistening  in  his 
throwing  hand,  another  peeping  out  from  the 
cartridge  box.  The  odds  were  too  great  for 
the  disgusted  captain ;  he  let  himself  over  the 
side  and  fled.  Without  striking  a  blow,  with- 
out even  hearing  the  singing  of  a  single  bul- 
let, Roy  n  niained  undisputed  master  of  the 
bloody  field.  The  Castle  of  Duncanfels  had 
fallen! 
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CONCLUSION 

THEY  had  their  banquet  that  night— victors 
and  vanquished  together- -in  the  camp  din- 
ing hall.  Dr.  "Wright  had  performed  his  part 
with  care  and  generosity.  The  result  was  a 
feast  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  partakers 
with  enthusiasm. 

There  were  speeches.  Roy,  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts 
known  to  history,  was  called  upon  to  describe 
his  feelings  when  he  stood  alone  within  the 
walls  which  had  been  taken  at  such  dreadful 
cost.  Though  somewhat  abashed,  Roy  re- 
sponded manfully,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
off  certain  statements  about  an  "almost  im- 
pregnable fortress'  and  a  " desperate  de- 
fence" that  gave  his  audience  great  pleasure. 
Donald,  speaking  for  his  side,  declared  that 
while  they  were  fairly  beaten,  they  would  like 
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another  chance  with  a  little  larger  stock  of 
ammunition.  Duncan  declined  to  respond 
when  his  name  was  called,  but  Ned  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  "It  was  a  hot  fight,'  he 
said.  "I  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my 
life!" 

Mr.  Orton,  after  complimenting  all  con- 
cerned on  the  energy  and  good  spirit  shown 
during  the  engagement,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  siege  might  become  an  annual  camp 
event- -" always  supposing/1  he  added,  "that 
the  lords  of  Duncanfels  are  willing  to  have 
their  castle  used  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  they  would  leave  it  to  the 
camp  when  they  go,  as  Caesar  bequeathed  his 
gardens  to  the  Eoman  people.' 

Now  the  lords  of  Duncanfels,  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  were  feeling  extremely  well 
disposed  toward  all  mankind,  including  both 
councillors  and  Patricians.  Moreover  the 
end  of  the  summer  was  close  at  hand,  and 
another  season  seemed  remote  and  uncertain. 
Duncan  whispered  a  few  words  to  Ned,  who 
sat  beside  him,  and  receiving  a  nod  of  ap- 
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proval,    made    bold    to    rise    and    essay    a 
speech. 

It  was  a  very  short  speech,  but,  if  judged 
by  the  applause  which  greeted  it,  most  elo- 
quent. "That's  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Orton's, 
about  handing  the  castle  over  to  the  camp,' 
he  said.  "We  should  like  to  have  it  kept  up 
and  besieged  every  year.  When  we  go,  we'll 
deed  it  to  the  camp.  And  if  any  of  you  fel- 
lows in  Old  Lodge  want  to  have  the  use  of  it 
between  now  and  then  to  sleep  out  in  or  cook 
supper  in,  if  you'll  speak  to  Ned  or  Webster 
or  me  about  it  we'll  arrange  it  for  you.  I 
think  you've  earned  the  right  to  a  share  in  it 
by  the  good  fight  you  put  up  to-day.' 

Thus  vanished  Dr.  Wright's  bugbear  of 
civil  war  within  his  colony ! 

A  day  or  two  later,  as  Duncan  and  Ned  with 
Tommy  and  Donald  were  returning  from  an 
afternoon  spent  at  the  castle,  Ned,  who  was 
leading  the  procession  along  the  path,  stopped 
abruptly,  checking  the  forward  movement  of 
the  column. 

"Look  here,  Dun!'    he  said,  "Didn't  you 
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promise  a  long  time  ago  to  show  me  how  to 
tell  you  and  Don  apart?' 

"No,"  answered  Duncan,  "I  didn't.' 
"You're  trying  to  get  out  of  it.' 
"I'll  tell  you,"  proclaimed  Donald  from 
behind.     "We  can't  stay  here  while  you  fel- 
lows argue  about  it.' 

"I'll  tell  you  then,"  said  Duncan.     "Look 
at    Don's    temple.     You    can    see    two    blue 
lines  in  it,  can't  you?' 
"Yes." 
"Now  look  at  mine  and  you'll  see  only 


one.: 


"Huh!"  replied  Ned.     "How  could  I  be 
expected  to  notice  a  little  thing  like  that?' 
'  "You  couldn't,"  said  Donald.     "The  only 
way  to  tell  us  apart  is  to  know  us.' 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  last  word  to  be 
said  on  the  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
Peck  twins.  The  essential  difference  lay  in 
mind  and  character. 

THE   END 
[  335  ] 
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FOLLOWING  THE  BALL 

HERE  is  an  up-to-date   story  presenting   American  boarding-school 
life  and  modern  athletics.     Football  is  an  important  feature,  but  it 
is  a  story  of  character  formation  in  which  athletics  play  an  important  part. 

"  Mingled  with  the  story  of  football  is  another  and  higher  endeavor,  giving  the 
book  the  best  of  moral  tone." —  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

MAKING  THE  NINE 

THE  life  presented  is  that  of  a  real  school,  interesting,  diversified, 
and   full  of   striking  incidents,  while    the  characters  are   true  and 
consistent    types    of    American    boyhood    and   youth.     The  athletics  are 
technically    correct,  abounding   in  helpfull   suggestions,  and   the   moral 
tone  is  high  and  set  by  action  rather  than  preaching. 

"The  story  is  healthful,  for,  while  it  exalts  athletics,  it  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  studious  habits  and  noble  character  are  imperative  needs  for  those  who 
would  win  success  in  life." —  Herald  and  Presbyter  t  Cincinnati. 

IN  THE  LINE 

nnELLS  how  a  stalwart  young  student  won  his  position  as  guard,  and 
J_    at  the  same  time  made  equally  marked  progress  in  the  formation  of 
character.     Plenty  of  jolly    companions  contribute   a   strong,  humorous 
element,  and  the  book  has  every  essential  of  a  favorite. 

"  The  book  gives  boys  an  interesting  story,  much  football  information,  and  many 
lessons  in  true  manliness.1' —  Watchman,  'Boston* 


With  Mask  and  Mitt 

WHILE  baseball  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  story,  it  is  not  the  only  element 
of  attraction.  While  appealing  to  the  natural 
normal  tastes  of  boys  for  fun  and  interest  in 
the  national  game,  the  book,  without  preach- 
ing, lays  emphasis  on  the  building  up  of 
character. 

"No  normal  boy  who  is  interested  In  our  great 
national  game  can  fail  to  find  interest  and  profit,  too, 
in  thi ;  lively  boarding  school  story." —  Interior , 
Chicago. 
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The  Great  Year 

AT  Seaton  Academy,  which  is  of  course  Exeter, 
three  fine,  manly  comrades,  respectively  cap- 
tains of  the  football,  baseball,  and  track  and  field 
athletic  teams,  make  a  compact  to  support  each 
other  in  carrying  through  the  really  great  responsi- 
bilities that  devolve  upon  each.  The  purpose 
is  that  for  the  honor  of  their  school  they  may 
achieve  a  "great  year"  of  triple  victory  over  their 
traditional  rival,  "Hilibury." 

"A  fine,  inspiring  story  for  manly  boys,"— JV.  Y. 
Christian  Advocate. 


THE  YALE  CUP 

THE  "  Cup  "  is  an  annual  prize  given  by  a  club  of  Yale  alumni  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  class  of  each  of  several  preparatory  schools 
"  who  best  combines  proficiency  in  athletics  with  good  standing  in  his 
studies."  It  is  the  most  desired  honor  of  the  course  in  the  great  school 
where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid.  As  is  the  case  with  all  these  books, 
athletic  sports  are  constantly  introduced,  and  treated  with  expert  knowledge. 

"  Its  appeal  is  to  the  best  side  of  a  boy  in  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  manli- 
ness and  sincerity  in  one's  character." — Springfield  Union. 

A  Full-Back  Afloat 

Being   an   Account    of  Dick   Melvin's 
Vacation  Voyage 

DICK  MELVIN  is  well  remembered  as  the 
hero  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series, 
"Following  the  Ball."  At  the  close  of  his 
first  year  in  college  he  is  induced  to  earn  a 
passage  to  Europe  by  helping  on  a  cattle  steamer. 
The  work  is  not  so  bad,  but  his  associates  are 
not  all  college  men,  to  say  the  least,  and  Dick 
finds  ample  use  for  the  vigor,  self  control,  and 
quick  wit  in  emergency  which  he  has  gained  i^.  A-T- DUDLEY 

football. 
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"The  story  is  vivid  and  in  new  lines  and  \vill  interest  the  many  lads  who 
with  pleasure  and  profit  Mr.  Dudley's  books."  —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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events  of  the  story  centre  in  the  West- 
•*•  cott  School,  one  of  three  which  have 
formed  a  new  league.  The  leading  forms  of 
athletics,  including  rowing,  figure  in  the  gain- 
ing of  points  towards  a  championship  cup,  and 
the  rivalry  is  most  intense.  At  Westcott's, 
the  crowning  student  honor  is  the  captaincy 
of  the  school  four,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
succession  to  the  coveted  position  falls  to  the 
one  best  deserving  it  forms  the  climax.  Foot- 
ball is  no  less  prominent  in  the  progress  of 
the  story  than  rowing,  and  both  general  school 
life  and  competitive  relations  with  other 
schools  are  set  forth  to  the  life. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  manly,  holding  up  the  honesty  and  true  simplicity 
of  the  true  athlete  and  setting  up  a  high  standard  to  the  sport-loving  boy.— 
Public  Ledger •,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dudley  takes  easy  lead  in  strong,  vigorous  books  for  young  America. — 
Interior,  Chicago. 

At  the  Home  Plate 

""THE  scene  of  this  book  is  at  a  public 
*  school,  "Newbury,"  which  seeks  to  win 
a  prize  cup  held  by  its  rival,  u  Westcott's," 
the  winner  during  the  first  year  of  the  "Tri- 
angular League."  This  is  hard  to  accomplish, 
and  an  important  factor  is  a  new  student  who 
had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  being  the 
brother  of  an  unpopular  teacher.  There  is 
good  baseball  in  this  book,  but  it  is  hardly 
more  prominent  than  football  and  hockey. 

No  boy  who  is  interested  in  sports  can  fail  to  find 
both  pleasure  and  profit  in  this  lively  school  story. — 
Portland  (Me.)  Express. 

A  clean,  wholesome  and  thoroughly  entertaining  tale  that  every  boy  ought 
to  like.  —  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

The  writer  has  a  vigorous  and  vivid  way  of  telling  his  story,  and  it  has  every 
excellence  that  such  a  book  should  contain. —  Buffalo  News. 
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Winning  His  Shoulder  Straps 

A    ROUSING  story  of  life  ir 
*»    by  one  who  thoroughly  kn 
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in  a  military  school 
knows  all  its  features. 
Bob  Anderson,  the  hero,  is  a  good  friend  to  tie  to, 
and  each  of  his  four  particular  friends  is  a  worthy 
companion,  with  well-sustained  individuality. 
Athletics  are  plentifully  featured,  and  every  boy, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  is  a  natural  fellow, 
who  talks  and  acts  like  a  bright,  up-to-date  lad  in 
real  life. 

"  The  story  throughout  is  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  boy  reader 
who  has  red  blood  in  his  veins." — Kennebtc  Journal. 

"There  are  school  and  athletic  competitions, 
pranks  and  frolics  and  all  in  all  a  book  of  which  most 
boy  readers  will  have  no  criticism  to  make." — Spring' 
jiild  Republican, 


Winning  the  Eagle  Prize 

"I  "HE  hero  not  only  works  his  way  at  Chatham 
•••  Military  School  after  his  father's  financial 
misfortune,  but  has  the  piack  to  try  for  a  prize 
which  means  a  scholarship  in  college.  It  is  very 
hard  for  a  lad  of  his  make-up  to  do  the  requisite 
studying,  besides  working  and  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  athletics,  and  he  is  often  in  trouble,  for, 
unlike  some  others,  who  are  naturally  antagonistic 
to  the  frank,  impulsive  Billy,  he  scorns  to  evade 
responsibility.  His  four  friends  are  loyal  to  the 

t  •  * 

fullest  extent,  and  all  comes  right  in  the  end. 


WINNING  THE 
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"Athletics  play  a  prominent  put  in  the  story  and  the  whole  is  delightfully 
stimulating  in  the  fine  ideals  of  life  which  it  sets  before  its  young  readers." — Chi- 
cago Nin 

"  The  workmanship  of  the  author  is  up  to  his  high  mark  and  this  book  is  one 
to  be  appreciated  by  any  active  readei  who  has  not  forgotten  his  boyhood,  or,  if  he 
is  a  boy  yet,  has  the  real  boy  spirit,  clean,  and  wholesome  and  natural.-1'— Buffalo 
ffews. 
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THE  BOY  WITH  THE  U.  S.  SURVEY 

A  PPEALIXG  to  the  boy's  love  of  excitement, 
*»  this   series   gives   actual  experiences  in 
different  branches  of  United  States  G  -nent 

work  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
describes  the  thrilling  a  res  of  n 

of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  graphicaily 
woven  into  a  stirring  narrative  that  both  pleases 
and  instructs.  The  author  enjoys  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  of  the  van 
buresus  in  Washington,  and  is  able  to  ob::.:r.  at 
first  hand  the  material  for  the  boc 

1  There  is  abundant  charm  and  vigor :     •  -    -,:ive 

which  is   sure  to  please  the  boy  readers  and  will  do 
much  toward  stimulating-  their  pal  making 

~  e  to  the    needs   of   conser 

resources  of  their  country." — Chicago  _\Vr 

"This   is   a  book   one  can  heartily    recommend  for   boys,    and    :  life 

enough  to  suit  the  most  eager  of  them." — Christian  Regi:itr,  Boston. 

THE  BOY  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FORESTERS 

"THE  life  of  atypical  boy  is  followed  in  all  its 
*•     adventurous  detail — the  mighty   representa- 
tive of  our  country's  government,    though  young 
in  years — a  youthful  monarch  in  a  vast  domain  of 
forest.       Repute    with   information,     alive    v 
adventure,   and  inciting  patriotism  at  even- step, 
this    handsome    book    is    one    to    be    instar. 
appreciated. 

"It  is  at  once  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
study  of  forestry  and  a  most  delightful  story  of  boy  I 
in  the  service.'' — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  romance  of  real  life  in  our 
country,  and  will  prove  a  great  pleasure  and  inspiration 
to  the  boys  who  read  it.'1 — The  Continent,  Chicago, 

"  Xo  one  beginning  to  read  this  book  will  v. 
lay  it   down  till  he  has    reached   the  last  chapter." — 
Chr  ~cate.  Cincinnati. 
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